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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

A FEW years ago I published a little book on Egypt, entitled 
Pyramids and Progress, which Lord Cromer allowed me to dedicate 
to him. At that time the Sudan was in the hands of the Dervishes 
and inaccessible. Now, thanks to Lord Kitchener, it is under the 
British flag, and being open to all the world, is likely to be visited, in 
yearly increasing numbers, by the pleasure seeker, the archaeologist, and 
the promoter of commercial enterprise. 

In the hope of being of service to some of these, I have undertaken 
my present task, and shall be more than repaid if I succeed in arousing 
in them one tithe of the interest which I have experienced in the study 
of this remarkable countrv. 

The new territory is enormous compared with Egypt, and in 
consequence a larger vohune, and one on somewhat different lines from 
my earlier work, was necessary. Lord Kitchener asked me to dedicate 
the book to him, and this compliment inspired me with a desire to 
do my best. 

For many of the illustrations and for much information regarding the 
remote provinces, I am indebted to kind friends, too numerous to mention 
in a short preface. Without their aid this book could never have l)een 
written, and to every one of them I tender my warmest thanks with 
apologies for not mentioning them individually. 

JOHN WARD. 
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1'I:ELIMINA1£Y CH/VI-TEJ!. 



The earliest tourist records that he fi>imd Kgypt not only a land of woiidere, but a land 
of contradictions beyond all otliere. It is still so, after tlioiisands of years. Here evil 
seems actually to produce t^ood, and calamities are blessings in disguise. 

The follies of its rulers could no farther go, the ancient land wns apparently in 
hopeless ruin. Tliis was in IHS'Z, when Egypt fell into onr hands, all nnsoiight by us. 

No other nation would have anything to do with it ; it was derelict. We stuck to 
our task, pulled the old land out of the mire of insolvency, and taking away its 
reproach, made its rule a model of good government. 

But ere we accomplished our task, the hero Gordon had been murdered by the 
people he was sent to save, and the Sudan wjis lost to Kgypt. The frontier lino wa?. 




withdrawn to Wadi Haifa in 1886. Two years before, Gordon had written these 
words, "If F^vpt is to !« quiet, the Mahdi must be smashed up." The relief 
column arrived too late to save him, but his words were not forgotten, and 
when Egypt had been put iirmly under the honest government of Lord Cromer, 
prei>aratious were commenced for the avenging of Gordon by the conquest of the 
Sudan. The firet step was to create an army. Some of Englanil's l^t soldiers were 
selected to train up ami drill tiie natives— yellow and black— to tit them for being 
gooil soldiers. Sir Evelyn Wooil was chosen (after the defeat of Araiji at Tel el Kebir 
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by Wiilsek-y in 1882) lo bej|;in the foriiiatiou of a new Egyptian force. Tliis took lime, 
but good results came aooner than was expected. The Mahdi was dead, his Khalifas 
were still active, ami threatening to conquer Egypt itself. Wad el Segunii, one of the 
l)est Dervish generals, led 4,000 fighting men, ami some 7,000 camp followers, paet 
Wadi Haifa, by the western desert, with the avowed object of advancing on Cairo, and 
con(£uering the Cliristian "World. 

\\'e had only a. small garrison at Haifa. General GrenfeU (now Loiil Grenfell) 
was then Sinlar. liritiah troops were on the way from Cairo, but Grenfell, finding the 
Derviwli hosts making rapid progress northwards, hastened to stop their progi'ess. He 
had only two Egyptian and four Sudanese 
battalions, a troop of the 20ih Hussars, 
and some artillery. By keeping the Der- 
vishes away from the Nile, the multitude 
was helpless, suffering from thirst in 
llie waterless desert. Grenfell trusted his 
niL'n, and at Toski, near Abu Simbel, on 
3rd Aui;ust, 1SS9, led them against the 
enemy, who \vas utterly routed — practically 
destroyed. 

TliL' (li])pies and Sudanese fought well. 
iiud till' viftory had such a fine momi effect 
that every native regiment has been found 
reliable ever since. Their fighting in the 
Sudan was etjual to that of llritish troops. 
The Dorvishes never attempted again to 
invade Egyjit. The hopes of the Khalifa of 
conquering the world had come to an end. 

Sir Archibald Hunter (now in high 
command in India) was a young officer 
under Sir Francis Grenfell at the Toski 
aflair, where he "as wounded. After the 
Toski collapse the Dervishes gave less tTOuble. 
Father Ohrwalder escaped from prison at Omdurmon in 1891, and Slatin Bey in 1895, 
through the efforts of Sir Reginald Wingate's clever Intelligence Department. They 
brought valuable tidings of Dervish doings, and helped Sir Herbert Kitchener greatly 
in his preparations for the campaign for the '" smashing of the Mahdi." 

The history of tliia war has been told by abler pens than mine. The present 
volume is only an attempt to describe the vast region we have conquered and 
been called upon to develop, or to bring back to civilisation. . Incidents of the 
camjjaign or histoncal events are only mentioned where they serve to illustrate 
the localities describeil or depicted. 
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"Our Sudan "is nlmost as lar^'e as Europe, ami possesses nearly as many nation- 
alities. Compared to its extent, Egypt is a mere strip of land along the Nile. 
Dervish cruelty has ilepopnlated our new empire, but under the henefiuent British 
flag, the prolific races of the Sudan will multiply and develop into industrious 
i^riculturistj^, peaceful handicraftsmen, and happy, contented peoples. 

During visits to this region, and while compiling the infomiatiou about the remote 
provinces, I have hceii struck with the great extent and variety of their physical 
characteristics, I have been also surprised to find that what was latmllcd "desert" 
in the maps fretiuently proves to be fertile land. Much of this was once cultivated, 
when there was an immense population. 
This land can Ije tilled again, wlien supplied 
with iiTigation. 

Sir William Garstin has just presented 
to Loixl Cromer a Iiei>ort of some 250 
foolscap pages on tlie resoui'ces of the waters 
of the Nile for the irrigation of Egypt 
and the Sudan. This Ilcport is a very 
remarkable work; but it is too technical, 
and too extensive, for publication heie. 
However, Lord Cromer's Despatch on this 
subject is not too large to copy in full into 
these pages, and it forms an admirable 
r^smni of the entire subject. 

It will l)e seen that J^>rd Cromer 
promises to give all that is dunjanded, even 
to the extent of Twenty-one millions sterling, 
over a numlier of years, pmvided tJiaL this 
outlay is really iieeiled, and agrees to give 
the £24,000 a year for the necessary pre- 
liminary surveys. 

Lord Cromer also alludes to his anxiety ^^^^ ohkskblu a c b f s a 

for the railway development of tiie Sudan. 
The Suakin railway is much needed, is far advanced, and will be ready in a yes 




Coal at present is £6 a ton at Xliaitoum. No coal, it is much to be feared, 
exists in the Sudan. Some inHammable oil has been seen bubbling up, but it is 
not true peti-oleum. Coal and also mineral oils are a necessity and must therefore 
he imported. The Suakin railway will bring these to Khartoum for one-half the 
cost of railway transit from jVlexandria or Port Said. 

The Berber-Suakin railway will also convey cotton, dura, gum, and all the 
products of the Sudan to the world's maikets at moderate rates. 
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Eailway extension to Gedaief and Kassala is suggested, and Lord Cromer 
mentions proposed lines from Omdurman to Kordofan and from Khartoum to 
Wad Medani on the Bhie Nile. A line is proniised from Abu Hamed to Dongola. 
This last is peculiarly gratifying to people of antiquarian tastes, for most of the 
old cities and antiquities are found along the Nile at inaccessible places away from 
any road or railway. Once made accessible, these localities v/ill bring in revenue 
by the issue of tickets to tourists, as is done in Egypt. The Government have 
begun to bnild Eest-houses at the ancient sites, while a Museum lias been commenced 
at Khartoum, and soon no doubt a Sudanese Antiquarian Department will be 
organised. 

The land of many parts of the Sudan is admirably adapted for cotton culture. 
Companies to work plantations are being encouraged, and it is said by experts that 
when Irrigation is given, there can be enough cotton produced to supply all the 
English demand. The only ditTiculty is the absence of population. 

Sir William Garstin deserves the thanks of the country for his lucid report on the 
Nile supplies. The great river and its feeders are the life-blood of the whole region 
from the E([uator to the Mediterranean. There is no doubt, from Sir William 
Garstin*8 Ileport, that the supply of water can l)e greatly increased and utilised for 
both the Sudan and for Egyi>t. 

This book is written for people who may have the idea of visiting Khartoum 
and the Upper Nile. It is also written witii the object of attracting notice to 
the Sudan, as yet virtually an unknown land to the English peo])le. 

When I applied to my friends of the Government Departments at Cairo and 
Khartoum for photographs of regions I had been unable to visit myself, I was 
almost overwhelmed with their kindness, so many excellent photographs were sent 
me. I thought to make a selection, but all were so good and many were so curious, 
representing places never depicted before, that I said, " Let them all come." The 
advice I give to people studying this book is " Skip the letterpress, the pictures will 
teach you all you need to know." 

The Nile is actually the origin of Egypt. Herodotus knew this, and aptly 
called Egypt the " Gift of the Nile." Egypt is rainless, and only the farthest Sudan has 
its rainy season, consequently anything relating to the amplihcation of the storage of 
the Nile, is all-important for both countries, and the Irrigation Depaitment becomes the 
most important public office in everything connected with the Nile Valley. In Egj^it, 
to quote a late WTiter in the Tiniai, the Constellation Acpiarius contains stars of the 
very first magnitude. Sir William Garstin is the " bright particular star " of that 
constellation, and his masterly Report on the Nile, of the year 1904 is perhaps the tinest 
of its kind ever issued. The Despatch of Lord Cromer contains its essence, and what is 

() 
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mure, upproveH of all the (larstin refomriieiulauoiis. Tliis womlerfiil analysis by the 
iiiaHter mind of E^'vpt is placeil at the front of tlie volume, as owing to its importance 
it deserves the place of Iioiiour, 

Lord Cromer's traiiiint; has shown itself in the men who, after serving Egypt, have 
made their mark elsewhere, Ixird Miliier, Lord Kitchener, those already named, and 
hosts of others. Fortunately when war is past, peaceful men like Sir Reginald Wingate 
and Count fUeichen have to remain longer to consolidate "jood government. Wingate's 
" uudergronnd railway " laid the plans for deveIo|.ing the Sudan while yet in Dervish 
hands. Count Oleichen showed himself an able pupil in carrying on the work of 
the Intelligence Uepiircnient. 
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Count Gleichen's interesting Sudan Handbooks taught our soldiers, from 1896 to 
1899, where to go and what to expect in an utterly unknown land. Every important 
text-book for the Sudan, for the past ten years, bears this young officer's name. Of 
course a soldier has to go whei* he is sent, and after active service in South Africa, he 
hoa now left Egypt. His Anijlo-Egyplum Sudan is a yreat work wliicli was much 
needed and will he a UKinunient to his fame. 

His labours in Egypt as Intelligence Officer may have been supposed to be 
completed when ho was ordered elsewhere. We shall yet have more works from 
his pen, it is to he hoped, relating to ihe Nile Valley, the region he knows better 
than any other writer. 
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The lion. Colonel Talbot and Gvvynn Bey, in the interesting Keports 
accompanying tlie Survey of the Sudan, are completing the descriptive work begun 
by Count Gleiclien. Major Gwynn's photograplis, giving illustrations of border 
I)eoples never before depicted, are most interesting. 

It is possible that Sir William Garstin's scheme for cutting a great Xile Canal, 
may entirely solve the Sudd problem. If successful, it will revolutionize Egyptian 
Irrigation. Mr. Dupuis provides us with tidings of Abyssinia, such as have not been 
received since the days of Bruce, while his beautiful photographs give us pictorial 
illustrations of a hitherto unknown country and its interesting people. His descriptions 
of the scenery are most grapliic and give a vivid idea of his adventurous journey. 

The Annual Inspection of remote provinces by the Governor-General has a 
civilising influence of great importance. The photographs of these progresses of 
Sir Kegmald Wingate tell their own tale. Everywhere he is welcomed by happy 
faces, and hailed by cliiefs and sheikhs, by headmen and village people, especially 
by the female population, as their deliverer. 

The photographs of the natives of Kordofan are most interesting. Schweinfurth 
was afraid to venture there only some thirty-five years ago ("Darfur and Kordofan 
are the hiding-place of every murderer and malefactor in Central Africa,'* says 
Schweinfurth in his Heart of Africa). The dear old man still lives, and looks like 
living. He is hale and hearty : I saw him in Cairo in 1904 ; how surprised he 
will be to see those photographs. The remotest provinces are being gradually 
brought under the influence of the genial Sirdar. Darfur will come next. At 
present it is impossible to get a single illustration of that region. 

The Bahr el Ghazal will follow in the path of civilisation. Of the Niam Niam, 
and of its Pigmies as well. Sir Keginald has sent me a number of excellent photo- 
graphs showing much character. When this race give up their unpleasant gastronomic 
tendencies they seem physically to be the finest race in Central Africa. They assert 
that they are not now cannibals ; let us hope they may stick to their new principles. 

I was much struck, in visiting the Sudan, by the unexpected number of ruins of 
Pyramids, Temples and Cities of 2,000 to 5,000 years ago, and the vestiges of Christian 
edifices, which, before the days of Islam, extended all over the land. I have 
collected illustrations of these antiquarian remains, hoping to awaken an interest in 
the ancient civilisation of tliis land of which, though it has accidentally come under the 
influence of the Pax Britannica, we as yet know little. 

The travels of Caillaud (1825), Hoskins (1835), and Lepsius (1845) have served to 
supply many illustrations and descriptions of antiquities which have been seldom or 
never visited by antiquarians since their times. 

8 
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CHAPTER II. 
LORD CROMERS DESPATCH, 

ENCLOSING SIK WILLIAM GAIiSTIN'S REPORT 
ON THE UPPER NILE IRRIGATION PROJECTS, 1904. 

lite Earl of Croincr to the Marquess of Lansdowne. — {Received 2nd May.) 

Cairo, 22nd April, 1904. 
My Lord, 

It will be within your Lordship^s recollection that on the 19th June, 1901, I forwarded a 
Report prepared by Sir William Garstin on the Upper Nile in'igation projects (see ** Egypt 
No. 2, 1901"). Sir William Garstin did not at that time make any definite proposals; he 
merely indicated the direction which further inquiry might advantageously take. 

Since 1901 Sir William Garstin has made a prolonged tour in the Upper Nile region. 
He has embodied the information he was able to obtain in a further Report, which I have 
now the honour to inclose. It is a document of the highest interest and value. I beg to 
draw your Lordship's attention more especially to Appendix I. 

At my request Sir William Garstin drew up a rough sketch of the irrigation programme 
which might possibly be adopted in the future. It must be borne in mind that in each of the 
cases mentioned by Sir William Garstin the financial, and in most cases the engineering, 
features of the particular proposals require further study. The figures must, therefore, only 
be regarded as very approximative. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Sir William Garstin's programme may safely be 
adopted in the following sense- that the aim of the Egyptian Government should be to work 
gradually up to the execution of the schemes which he proposes. The main question to be 
decided is, what portions of the general plan require relatively early treatment, and what 
portions, on the other hand, can be left for future consideration. 

Sir William Garstin works out to an estimated expenditure of £ E. 21,400,000, of which 
£ E. 13,000,000 would be in the Sudan and £ E. 8,400,000 in Egypt. 

It is not to be thought that the proposed expenditure in the Sudan wiU only benefit 
that country. Such is far from being the case. The main item is £ E. 5,500,000 for 
works on the Bahr-el-Gebel. This expenditure is almost entirely on Egyptian account. 
Broadly speaking, I may say that the whole plan is based on the principle of utilising the 
waters of the White Nile for the benefit of Egypt, and those of the Blue Nile for the 
benefit of the Sudan. 

Sir William Garstin remarks : — ** There could, of course, be no question of carrying 
out such a programme in any very short space of time. In fact, even if the money were 
available, it is scarcely possible that these works could be executed under a period of ten to 
fifteen years, under the most favourable circumstances." 

13 
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Your Lordship will observe that Sir William Garstin proposes to employ an additional 
staff ill order to study the various projects to which he alludes. This is the only point which 
requires an early decision. The cost will be £ E. 24,000 for the first year. The money will 
he granted. A more difficult question is to find the right men for the work. This matter 
will Ije left in Sir William Garstin^s hands. 

In my last aruuial Report, under the head of " The Kgyptian Debt," I stated what 
sums might possibly be made available, in the near future, to be applied to capital 
expenditure. I may now, perhaps, go a step further and state what are the projects 
which would appear to stand first in order of importance. 

As regards Egypt, the first thing to do is evidently to provide the money for converting 
the lands of Middle Egypt from basin into perennial irrigation. About £ E. 600,000 will 
be spent during the current year on attaining this object. A further sum of about 
£ E. 1,000,000 will have to be provided in future yeiirs. When this money has been spent, 
the whole of the programme comprised in the construction, at its present level, of the 
Assouan and also of the x\ssiout dam will be completed. 

Next in importance I place the necessity of providing a considerable sum of money 
— probably about £ E. 3,000,000 —to place the Egyptian railways in thorough order. 

Turning to irrigation, the first new work which, I venture to think, should be undertaken 
is the raising of the Assouan dam. This would cost about £ Yj. 500,000. 

It may, perhaps, be possible to deal simultaneously with the remodelling of the Rosetta 
and Damietta branches, the roughly estimated cost of which is £ E. 1)00,000. 

It would not, in any case, be possible to begin work at either of these last-named projects 
at once. Both require further examination. 

It will be seen that this programme involves a capital expenditure of £ H 5,400,000, 
namely : — 

£E. 
Middle Egypt canals ... ... ... ... ... 1,000,000 

Kiiilways (extending probably over some years) ... 3,000,000 
liiiising Assouan dam ... ... ... ... ... 500,000 

Remodelling Kosetta and Damietta branches .. ... 900,000 



Total 5,400,000 

It is, probably, not necessary at present to form even an approximate programme for 
a more remote future, but I may say that the works contemplated hy Sir William Garstin 
on the Bahr-el-Gebel would appear to come next in importiince. Indeed, as Sir William 
Garstin has pointed out, the execution of these works forms a necessary portion of the 
schemes of which the raising of the .Lssouan dam and the remodelling of the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches constitute a part. 

As regards the Bahr-el-Gebel works themselves. Sir William Garstin puts forward two 
alternatives, namely, either to construct an entirely new channel for the Nile between Bor 
and the Sobat, or to improve the Bahr-el-Zeraf. The former project would possibly cost 
£ E. 5,500,000, the latter £ E. 3,400,000. Both estimates must be considered as 
approximations of the very roughest description. I have no hesitation in expressing an 
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opinion that, should the former of these two projects be found capable of execution, it should 

be adopted in preference to the latter, in spite of the extra cost. But no opinion can be 

formed on this subject until the levels have been taken and the matter more fully examined. 

The remaining projects to be executed, either in Egypt or for the special benefit of 

Egypt in the Sudan, are : — 

£E. 

Regulation of the lakes... ... ... ... ... 2,000,000 

Barrages between Assiout and Keneh ... ... ... 2,000,000 

Conversion of Upper Egypt basins ... ... 5,000,000 



Total 9,000,000 

The consideration of these projects may for the present be postponed. 

It has to be borne in mind that, in addition to the expenditure on irrigation, very 
considerable sums of money would have to be spent on drainage. All experience has shown 
that drainage must advance pari pas^in with irrigation. 

Sir William Garstin estimates that when the whole of his P]gyptian project is carried out 
750,000 acres of land will be converted from basin into perennial irrigation; 100,000 acres 
will be made capable of being irrigated by pumps ; 800,000 additional acres will be brought 
under cultivation ; and that, at very moderate rates, the increased revenue to be derived from 
taxation will be £ E. 1,205,000 a year. 

I now turn to such works as arc intended more especially to l)cnefit the Sudan. 

The first point manifestly is to complete the Suakin-Berber Railway, now in course of 
construction. It will cost about £ E. 1,750,000. I shall l)e disappc^inted if it is not finished 
by the spring of 1906. 

Next in order of importance I should be inclined to place the Gash project, the execution 
of which need not await the completion of the Suakin-Berl^er Railway. It is roughly 
estimated to cost £ E. 500,000. A])out 100,000 acres will be brought under cultivation. 
Assessing the land tax at P. T. 50 an acre, the increased revernie would amount to 
£ E. 50,000. Should the engineers, aft^r further inquiry, report favoura])ly on this project, I 
should be disposed to recommend that it be taken in hand so soon as the money can be 
provided. 

The remaining Sudan irrigation projects mentioned by Sir William Garstin are : — 

£E. 
Resen'oir at Rosaires' ... ... . . ... . . 2,000,000 

Barrage on the Blue Nile' 1,000,000 

Ghezireh Canal system ... ... ... ... 2,000,000 



Total 5,000,000 

I am inclined to think that the expenditure of capital on improving the railway 
communications of the Sudan should take precedence of the execution of any of these projects. 

> In spit« of the engineering advantages to be obtained by the adoption of the Lake Tsma 
project, T am of ojjinion that, on political grounds, the alternative plan meutioned above is to be 
preferred. 
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My main reason for holding this opinion is that the construction of a railway up the 
Blue Nile, at all events, so far as Wad Medani, will greatly facilitate, and also cheapen, the 
construction of a barrage on the Bhie Nile, and of a reservoir at liosaires. 

I should add that in all these Sudan projects the question of whether the population 
requisite to cultivate) any new lands will be forthcoming is a very doubtful factor. 

Besides a railway to Wad Medani, it is very desirable to construct a line along the proper 
right bank of the Nile from the neighbourhood of Dongola to Abu Hamed. I have stated in 
my last Annual Report that the line from Kerma to Wadi Haifa is about to be closed. 

Further, a line to connect El Obeid with the Nile is much required, both on military 
grounds and also in order to enable the Kordofan gum to find a market. 

I cannot give the figures in connection with these three railway projects, as no estimates 
have as yet been made. 

Your Lordship will observe that Sir William Garstin estimates that, when the whole of 
his scheme is completed, 1,000,000 acres in the Sudan will be brought under cultivation, and 
that the direct return in the shape of land tax, at P. T. 50 an acre, would l)e £ E. 500,000 a 
year. The whole, or at all events the greater part, of this money would, of course, be utilised 
to diminish the P^gyptian contribution now paid annually to the Sudan Government. In 
fact, the only hope of rendering the Sudan ultimately self-supporting lies in the judicious 
expenditure of capital on railways and irrigation. 

To sum up, all that it is proposed to do for the moment is to spend £ E. 24,000 a year 
on the employment of a competent staff to examine more closely into some of the various 
projects to which Sir William Garstin has directed attention. 

Subject to any changes which the result of further inquiry may necessitate, an attempt 
will be made in the relatively near future to carry out an ?]gyptian railway and irrigation 
programme, invohnng a capital expenditure of £ E. 5,400,000. This programme will 
involve raising the Assouan dam and remodelling the Kosettaand Damietta branches of the Nile. 

In the Sudan, subject to the same conditions as in the case of Egypt, an attempt will be 
made to undertake the Gash project, and, in due time — that is to say, when the Suakin- 
Berber Railway is completed — to still further improve the railway communication. 

This general programme is quite sufficiently ambitious for the present. It will, by itself, 
take some time to execute. As events develop, and as further information — both technical 
and financial — is obtained, it will be capable of modification, and possibly of extension. 

As to when the capital will be forthcoming, and in what amounts it will be available, I 
can say nothing very positive at present. A good deal will depend on the ultimate results of 
the international negotiations now in progress. 

I cannot close this despatch without recording my opinion that all interested in Egyptian 
affairs owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sir William Garstin for the care and the conspicuous 
talent with which he has treated this very important question. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) CROxMER. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WADI HALFA TO KHAKTOUM BY RAILWAY. 




WADI HALFA, SIR PEllCY GIBOUARD, 

ABU HAM£II, BATIIS, ritOPOSED RAILWAY TO I>OSr;OIA, WADI AMUK, IlERIlEli, EL DAMER, 

TUB ATllAKA, SHESDI, PYKAMIDS OF MEROB, HAS NAGA, 

llALFAYA, KHARTOUM. 



NOTE. 

It may seem somewhat puzzlin<^ to the reader to notice several 
ehaptei*s wiili titles ahiiost similar. But a glance at the Map will 
explain this. Tlie modern highway to Khartonm leads as direct as 
it was possible to make the railway for military purposes. This is 
described in Cha])ter III. ]^»ut as all the old and most of the 
modern cities are found along the Nile, the ancient highway, these 
are described in Chapters lA^. \., YI., Yll., and A^III. 

In Chapter IX. Khartoum is reached by the ancient route. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Waiu Halfa to Auu Hamed bv Railway. 

The .joimiev from Cairo ti> Assuan and the First Cataract and along the river tn 
Haifa, Iia3 been fully described and illustrated in the antlior's companion volume, 
Krji/pt ; its Pyrnmiih find Priiyrea-i. 

The frontier line between Kgypt and the Aiiglo-Ejjj'ptian Su<lan is at the 
twenty -second parallel of latitude. The Express Mail Steamei-a for the Sudan 
start above the Assuan Reservoir and convey the pasKeuyers by liie Xile as 
far as Wadi Haifa. Tickets ai-e obtainable at Cairn, Luxor, or Assuan, The 
express train for Khartoum goes right through from Haifa, at present only 

stopping at Abu 
Ilanied, lierber, 
f>hendi, and at 
the last station, 
opposite Khartoum. 
As every holder 
of a ticket fi-oni 
Cairo to Khartoum 
can only travel by 
the military rail- 
\vay from Haifa 
onward, it will be 
well to make tliat 
journey liratinonler 
in the volume. 

Let us, thei'e- 
fore, take the 
ordinary route from 
Wadi Haifa to 
Khartoum, by the military railway, through the desert lo Abu Hamed. The greater 
pai-t of the journey is made at night, to avoid the burning arid waste of 230 miles 
in the worst bit uf desert, ])erliap8. in Africa; certainly the worst that now has an 
admirably appointed /nnii-th'-iiu-c traversing it. It is iiard to believe that not many 
years ago an entire caravan from Kor<isko perished in a sand stonn in attempting 
to cross it. When I^psius travelled to the Sudan, in 1840, he took eight days from 
Korosko to Abu Humed, though he had every appliance for safe and rapid travelling 
across the desert. 
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always iliil find tlie mi 
Every train has 
traversing tlie walL'ili 
" stations " through 
the desert, " Nus. 1 
to 9," with loops to 
allow trains to pass; 
photographs axe 
given of Home of 
these lonely posts. 
Tliere are often 
wonderful mirages 
seen from this 
desert railway. 

I once Siiw a 
marvellous scene 
on the eastern 
side at early 
morning — palm 
groves, lakes, with 
Hocks of white 
pelicans on their 



The railway was a necessity of Ix)rd 
Kitchener's campaign, or it wonld never have 
heen placed across an utterly improductive, 
hideous desert. Some day, perliaps, its course 
may be altered, and the trunk-line carried 
through a populous, or at least a fertile region. 

This line was Sir Percy Girouard's greatest 
engineering feat; it was laid at the mte of 
upwards of a mile a day, one day 5,200 yards 
were lai<l. It was completed on December Slst, 
1S97. It was a hold scheme and splendidly 
carried out 

Time was everything, the Dervishes had 

to be stnick quickly and surely, and the master 

mind of Kitchener, keenly alive to all the 

failures in transport arrangements of the past, 

determined that there should, this time, he 

KCMo "** 9,n^\\ word as fail." In Girouard the 

;. groat general found the man he wanted, as he 

m to carry out every detail of liis splendidly conceived campaign. 

til cany 9,000 gallons of water for its own consumption in 

'ss desert, which is a great tax on its usefulness. There are 




UAr.FA Ti> KlIAIITOUM IIV UAII.WAV. 



(Ll..r„l. P.„I„H. ilirtinnlfr Hfg.) 
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margins, and striiiga of camels winding along a desert track. It remained some 
ime, and I proceeded to sketch it — when lo ! it vanished. There was no such 
thing — nothing of the kind between ub and the Red Sea, 400 miles away. 

Abu Hamed has lost its ancient importance as a place of meethig of the 
caravans from Korosko by Murrat Wells. There are no supplies to be had at Abu 
Hamet^l, and were it not for the desert railway station its very name would never 
now be heard. 

There is little to notice here save the excellent baths, erected by orders of the 

Sirdar (Sir Reginald Wingate) which are enjoyed exceedingly by those who have 

journeyed across the fierj' plains. After a night in the arid desert air, the luxury 

of a warm and also a cold bath, served in perfect style, is a thing not to be forgotten. 

Lord Cromer's proposed railway along the right bank of the Nile to Dongola 

will start from Abu 
Hunied. When this 
is made it will 
aflbnl access to the 
Pyramids and Tem- 
ples of Jebel Barkal, 
and the temples at 
Soiib and beyond. 
These also in time 
will no doubt be 
made accessible by 
roads from Dongola. 
Tliese Temples and 
Pyramids are fully 
describeil in Chap- 
ters IV., Y. and VI. 
Tliere are sevei"!il 

stations between Abu H.Tiined and lierber at which express trains do not stop. 
Deep khoi-s (dry ru\-ines), are occasionally bridged by the railway — I give a view 
of one of these at Wadi Amur, 50 miles south of Abu Hanieii — whence we get 
a peep of the Nile and its scenery as the express train flies along without stopping 
till Berber is reached. 

Berber (361 miles from Abu Hamed) is uow a lung straggling village of mud 
huts. The district contains about 5,000 inhabitants. 

Berber was taken by the Malidists on May 26th. 1884, and was recaptured by 
the Anglo-li^yptian forces under Lord Kitchener on September 6th, 1897. It is now 
the capital of the Berber province and the headquarters of an Egyptian battalion. 
The old town, a mass of ruins, lies to the south. It is possible that Berber will 
become an important place when the railway from thence to Suakin is completed. 
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El Hauler (39:i 
miles fiBiii Abu 
llamoJ) is the next 
statiou.' At present 
there is a popnla- 
tion of about 700, 
mostly of the loyal 
.Taalin. Being a more 
bealtliy place than 
ISerber the garrison 
will be uiovetl to El 
JJanier. El IJamev 
was once famous for 
its miiveraity and 
leaining. It had 
fallen iipon evil 
days and suffered 
prosfierity are rapidly 
from Gedaref, There 
there is good graziug 



much during the Dervish veign of terror. Its population and 
increasing, and iheie is quite a good market. Caravans cuuie 
is a i-aihvay station at Kalmshia, 26 miles from Shendi, where 
and fertile soil. An 
agricultural com puny 
has erected pumps 
for irrigation pur- 
poses, and the local- 
ity is rapidly im- 
proving. 

After crossing 
the Athara, a short 
distance north of 
Shendi, the pyramids 
of Meroi;, of which 
there are nearly a 
huudred, are seen 
about two miles to 
the east of the rail- 
way. They are best 

' Herv the iron bridge crosses tlie Rivfr Atbara. TIuh was conetructed in America, as the great 
strike of eiigiDeerH paralysed all such contracts in England at the time. It delayed progress of the 
war Mid tli« completion of the I'ailway, considerably. The railway line frum the Atbara to Khartoum 
was not laid until the year after the war was over. 
2-1 




SHENDI, PYRAMIDS OF MEROE, KHARTOUM. 



visited from Slieiidi. A speciul section must be devoted to these and other antiquities 
iu this neighboiirhooti, tlie remains of the ancient kingdom of Meroe, wliose origin 
and date are still very mysterious. (Chapter X.) 

Sheiidt (471 miles from Abu Hamed) was once an important place with 7,000 
inhabitants, but Mehemet AH, enraged at the nmrder of his son Ismail, in 1822, 
had the inhabitants massacred. The place is healthy and the land excellent. 

Extensive railway workshops, the Ijest railway station in the Sudan, built of 
a handsome local stone, are the iKjast of Shendi. It was taken by the Egyptian 
army on March 26th, 1898. Shendi is on the site of the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Meroii. In ISruee's time it was remarkable for the finest men and 
most beautifnl women in the Sudan, 

■The railway from Shendi to Khartoum (104 miles) leaves the river for a 
long way so tliat travellers by the express trains miss the Nile altogether and 




the picturesque Sixth Cataract — the Shabliika. We fiy past a number of small 
wayside stations, but as there are no hotels or rest-houses and the trains that slop 
at every station are inconvenient for travellers, we will not linger to describe 
them. 

According to Lepsius, the journey by tlie Nile's courae was, in 1840, quite 
safe and open. He describes it aa both interesting and picturesque, and some day it 
may be again made available. 



Tlie Shabluka Cataract will be described in Chapters VII, and Vlfl., when 
we make the voyage by the Nile. This region is likely to become very important 
as the cataract may be utilised for supplying water for the fertile land on botli 
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sides of the river where cotton growing on a lai^e scale can be developed. But the 
direct military railway carries us on through an uninteresting country, and by this 
time we ans heartily glad to leave the train at Halfaya, opposite Khartouni, on the 
Blue Nile. A steam ferry conveys the passengers from the railway to the opposite 
shore. We pass the stately I'alace of the Governor-General, embosomed in trees, and 
in a few minutes arrive at the hotel landing stage. 

We sliall now devote several chapters to the route by the river's banks, making 
an imaginary journey all the way from Abu Haifa to Khartoum, by the winding 
Nile, the ancient highway, stopping to notice anything of interest by the way, and 
making detours to describe adjacent places of interest. 




CHAPTER IV. 



WADI HALFA TO AMAEA BY THE COURSE OF THE NILE. 




WADI HALFA. BEN HUR, ABUSIR, 8ARRAS, SEMNA, KUMMA, AMAltA, 

USERTESEN I., AMENEMIIAT III., THOTHMES III. 

THE GOLD Sir.NET KINO OF USERTESEN I. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Wadi Halfa to Abu Hamed by the Coukse of the Nile. 



The river Nile was of course the ancient highway, alonfj which alt the old, and most of 
the modern, cities are found. In ttie previous chapter we have ah-eady described the 
modem i-oute direct across the desert fi-oni Wadi Haifa to Abn Hained. 

It ia expected that the tlovernment will shortly be in a position to facilitate 
excursions to the ancient sites along the Nile, and to form for the Sudan a Department of 
Antiquities, one of the duties of which will be to give information, with tariff of 
expenses for camping outfits, from "Wadi Haifa, Abu Hamed, Shendi, etc., etc. When 
the proposed rail- 
way is made from 
Abu Hamed to Don- 
gola, facilities will be 
made for reaching 
Jebel Barkal and the 
Pyramid fields there, 
and those of Tungassi , 
Nuri, Knn'u, and 
Zuma. Till then 
they can only be 
visited by camping 
out with tents and 
camels and some 
amouut of escort. 

In the first 
place, however, it 
may be stated, for 

those who are not pressed for time, that there is now a ix'spectable hotel at Wadi 
Haifa, and that the place is worth a couple of days' stay. 

Wadi Haifa is now a large town. It comprises, in fact, two towns, about a mile 
apart ; the northern being known as Taufikia, and the soutliern portion as " The 
Camp," When I first visited it in lft94, it was a wretched assemblage of mud liuts 
where a strong giimson of Egyptian soldiers was quartei-ed, and only two British 
officers. Majors Lloyd and Palmer. Tliey treated my party with great kindness and 
provitled us with an escort of the Mounted Camel Cor[>s, with whom we \'isited the Second 
Cataract. This was necessary, for though there was a fort and garrison at Sarras, 33 miles 
beyond the Cataract, the Dervishes had raided a village not far off a few days before. 
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Wadi Haifa is now 
a prosperous place 
with 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is the 
seat ot the Sudanese 
Railway Adminis- 
tration, with fine 
engineering work- 
shops, which aR- 
well worthy of a 
visit.' 

On the west 
hank, opposite Haifa, 
there are remains of 
the ancient town of 
BUHEN with ruins 
of two temples of 

the Xllth Dynasty, and a fortress of the same date. The northern temple contained a 

remarkable stele (carried off by the ex])edition of Champollion aiul Kosellini, about 

70 years ago), now in Floitnue. Captain Lyons recently excavateil the temple and 

found the lower lialf of the stele wliich Kosellini 

had not noticfd. It is now in Florence also, and 

iJr. Breasted lias transhitad the whole inscription. 

(S.B.A., Vol. XXV.) 

It proves Lo be a ducunient coninieniorating 

the conquest of the .Sudan by Uskiitesen I. (c. 27')0 

B.C.) with a list of ten cities taken by him, these 

being represented by oval battleniented panels, each 

held by a captive and with the name of the town 

in the centre. These places were all between Bnhen 

and Dongola, and the text describes a rich and 

populous region, with quantities of grain and other 

crops. This contrasts curiously with the state of 

the land at the present day. Dr. lireasted's article 

is most interesting. He shows that the king's name 

should be read Senwoshet, from which the Greeks 

coined Skuosthis, attributing his deeds to many 

later Pharaohs and rice rn-td. 

South of tliis, at Ben Hur, live miles from 

Haifa, there is another temple, erected, it is believed, 

' Haifa was the headquartei-s of tlie frontier force from 1885 to 1898, but now no gaiTison ia necessary. 




(Pre/ettor Bnaittd.) 
TIIE CAMl'AlCiN OF U3EKTESEN 1., THE CONQUEROR OK THE SUDAN, c. 2750 B.C. 
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by TiiOTiiMtw 111. (f. 1550 it.c.) tlie blocks of which bore 
inscriptions, many ot wliich, I fear, have disappearetl. This 
temple is best seen on the land journey to Abusir, not far from 
the feiry. 

The Second Cataract is a magnificent sight. It can be 
readied by boat or by land. The land journey is the most 
interesting. On reaching the summit ot Abusir a most impressive 
view of the scene of desolation extending southwards for many 
miles is uiiexiiectedly displayed before us. On a clear day the 
mountains of Dongola can be seen. The waste of rocky rapids 
extends for .several miles. At High Nile it must be a glorious 
sight, and one eimnot hplji regretting tliat Sir William Willcocka 
had not phiced his Great Dam here, instead of at Pliilae. But 
lie must not be blamed, for when he came here to survey the 
site, lie needed an escort of 150 men, armed to the teetii, to 
convoy him to Semxa, where he wished to sec the records of the 
Nile's height of 
4,500 years ago. 
At that time, 

there was no hope of the Sudan being 

conquered, so Willcocks bad to make 

his Eeservoir lower down the river. 

One day tliere will he a Dam made 

here also, where nature has done hnlf 

the work already. If TiO feet of water 

were held up at this point, it would 

feed the crops all the way baitk to Abu 

Hamed, or beyond, and give the Sudan 

perennial irrigation as well as Egypt. 

The vertical cliff at Abusir bears 

hundreds of travellers' names, among 

which are the signatures of Champol- 

lion, Rosellini, Lepsius, and many 

other great men. 

The railway along the Nile, from 

Haifa to Kernia, is of a rough 

description. It was originally laid iit 

a hurry for the Uongola Expedition 

in 1896, the previous line having been 

destroyed by the I>ervishe& It has 
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bad cuives and gradients and is liable to wasli-outs and may have to be abandoned, Lord 
Cromer tells us. He promises instead a line from Abu Hamed to Dongola, but that 
will not serve this district. It certainly would seem the duty of the authorities to provide 
communication with this once thriving and populous part of the Nile. Here are the 
stations and distances. Although the railway may be removed the distances may be useful. 
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In the desert: wells. 
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On the river — rail strike 
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Itailway rejoins ri\'er. 
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On the river. 





AVadi Haifa to Sarras 

Anibigol 

A kasha 

KoHha 

Kuror 

I >algo 

Kernia 

Kenna to Dongola :.>0 miles. Transport by ilonkey or camel, or by river when 

the Nile is high. 

We will now proceed along the Nile towards DongoU from the Second Cataract, 

describing what may l>e of interest by the way. Tliree mites south of Abusir (C'nuut 

Gleichen tells us in his excellent AwjIo-Ey;iptiati Smhin) there are the i-eumins of an 

ancient fortress and small temple at Matuka, built by Usertesen I. of the Xllth Dynasty. 

On a large island opposite are the remains of a similar fort, and on another small 

island to the south ai* the ruins of a Christian Church called Darbc, from wliic-li a 

magnificent view is obtainetl. 

At San-as, 33 miles from Haifa, there is a moderu fort and barracks. This was 
the frontier fortress before the last campaign. The view of the Nile, looking south, 
is very beautiful. I am indebted to Lady Amherst of Hackney for the accompanying 
illustrations taken in 1896. 



Thk Temples of Semxa and Kcmha. 
Forty-three miles south of Haifa, where the Nile uarrows, are the fortress temples 
of Semxa and Kl'mma huilt hy UsEniESEK III. (Xllth Dynasty) : rebuilt and extended 
by Thothmes III. (XVIIIth Dynasty). They are in fair preservation still, with a 




temple and fuit on either side nl' the river. Senina 
above the river, Kninma, opjiosite, being 400 feet above 
visited this place to inspect tlif unrient it-t-ords of " High 



in the west hank is ;!00 feet 
t. Sir William Willcocks, who 
\ili'," i^raveTi on the rocks, was 




struck with the suitability of the locality for a reservoir. Heconjectured that the Xllth 
Dynofty Kings must have made one here, which has now disapjieared. The heijibts 
of the flood as recorded are 'J't or '2G feet higher above those of present yeai-s, 
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and Sir William AVillcockB points out that if there were oviniiially a reservoir here, this 
discrepancy would be accounted for. He considere that this XiloTiieter was made 
in connection with the ancient great iirigation works at Lake Moeris. In 4,000 yearn 
all ti-aces (jf any ancient iMni would have disajjpeai-ed, but ii careful seai-eh may still 
discover some remains of the eniliankmeiits. The records on the rocks are a number 




of sliort inscriptions givinj; llie Nile's height at Hood for many years, and are most 
interesting proof of the enjfineeiinf; talents of the great kings of the Xllth Dynasty, 
whose example after 4,">00 years we are at length striving to emulate. 

We have seen that at Huhen near Haifa, Usertesen I. of the Xllth Dynasty was 
styled the Conqueror of the Sudan. ■ In the great respect paid to his memory in the 
carving on the walls of the temple at Semna, the same idea is evident. Usertesen is 




GOLD SIGNET HING OF USERTESEN I. 

represented in heaven in hia sacred boat Tliothmee of die XVIIItli Dynasty, from his 
earthly kingdom, reveres liim. There is no doubt but the object of these Xllth 
Dynasty Kings was to seize the gold-mines of the Sudan. Captain Amery tells me that 
a rich gold mine has been opened almost due west of Semna, between the military 
railway and the Red Sea. They are undoubtedly the ancient workings, and are far 
from being exhausted. 

Some years ago when journeying by the Nile in I^'pt along with my friend, 
I'rofesBor Sayce, I acquired the gold signet ring of Uskrteses I., of which an 
engraving is appended. It is Wlieved to be of Sudanese meial, and is a wonderful 
relic of one of the greatest and wisest rulere who ever sat upon the throne of 
Kgypc, It is tlie oldest royal ring known and weiglis G78 grains of pure gold. 



Sf'- 






1 recently fnund the nuiiif of the goMsmith who jKissiljly made the ring, on a 
weight in the Museum nf Vionna. 1 appeud illustratiims of this curious object. 
It will l>e seen that the caitouclie of Uscrte.sen is lui one side, and the inscription "the 
i-oyal jeweller Hon ■ Mkp.a," on the other. My attention was drawn to tliis weight by 
Dr. riinders i'etrie. It is of alabaster, weigliing 853 grains, i.e. troy of the gold- 
standard ol" 213 grains. Xo doubt it was from the jeweller's tomb. There was a 
set of eight weights, but they Iiave disappeared. Possibly this notice may induce owners 
and keepers of collections t" he on the look out for them. 

The Twix Fortrksse.-; of Sems.v ash Kimma. 
C'AiLLAfii, HiWKlN.-*. and LEPSiLis nil unite in piaising the selection of the site of 
these twin fortresse.t. Doubtless, there was once a hirge and ])opnliiu.s town also here, 
as the traces of the I'ortiticalions aie of vast extent. The village of Seunia, oii the 
west bank of tlu; Xilo, is now a miserable place. 



THE aOltOE OF THE KILE BEHVEEX SEMK'A AND KUMHA. CaillnKil. 

PLAN' OK THE TEMPIJiS AND FOKTS OX HOTK ISLDES, 




The position is ruirniiuMi' for (k-fcmu nr f<,r c..iitn>l of the Xilc. Tin- rwkv isltts set-m 
mjiiic l.y iintiire f.>r a Daiu. i.ii.l it- i:! nut [.. Ik; wun.liirL-.! at tli;.t tile ui^ikers yf [lake M.Kjris, 
the (iiviit KiiL{,"= of the Xlltli l)vn;.*iv. turneil thuir atii'iitimi l<. its explc.iiati.m 




WhcTi Cailluinl';. Expeilitioii was made into these rej;iuim Mehemet Ali was e.iri'yiii<; <iii 
wnr ill the south tu avcnjje his sou's munler, uiid C'liillmul in some way was jwrmittoil tii 
a<-eoiiipaiiy the trooiw. The ijiiaiiit engrai-iiigs give an .idmirnblo idea of the pluc-e iiud (if 
the state of afTuii-s in 1820, an.! no later representation has ever heen made. 



ANCIENT NILE EEOISTEHS AT SEMNA AND KVMMA. 



The Anx'iknt liKroiin 




Hinii Nile bxchaved ox the ItocKs at Sem.va 

ANO KUMMA {Lepxillit). 

Il is interesting to posseMa the portrait of one 
of tlie pioneers of Egyptian irrigation — whose 
reeonis are still found on the living rock where 
lii.s officers carved tlieiu 4,400 years ago. This 
s|ilendi<l portrnit is in the Hermitage Miiseuni 
<}{ St. Petersljiirg, and is a likeness of a great 
and wise King and at the same time one who was 
an enlightened and beneficent niler. He had two 
ties, the second heing fonnd in these inscnptions. 



O^l*.^^'] [o 




In the year nine, the lev,.d of tho Nile uf the 8th year (and) during the 9th 
yeiir under the Jhijesty of the Xing of Upper and Lower Egypt. Ex Maat itA 
Living for Ever. Witli tint troop of soldiers hidongiug to the attendant of the 
prince's (table). Miil-klui deceased, Ida good name was An .ShqiR'S deceased 
possessor of the oiiler of merit Ixini of Alan.. (His motJier's name.) 

Dr. Herbert Walker, who kindly translates this for us, says this was evidently 
a military expedition as well as one to recoid the i-eadin<^s of the Nilometer. The other 
records are rjuite short in comparison witli this one. 

SlKHiT iNSfliimON FllUM TtIK HOCKS OX THE KU.MMA SIDE. 



o nn 7 
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Ti-undiiliuH. — Lord of the Nile of ihe 41st year under the Majesty of the Kin^' 
of the NortJi and South 5Iaat en ha, living for ever and ever. 

The oval Hif;n with a line tlirougli it at the upper right corner is the mark for the 
actual height of tlie flood. 



UVR SUDAK; ITS PYJUMIDS AND PROGRESS. 



iV few more words alwut these interesting twin-teinples. Their aitliitecture i 
simple hut massive style, yet elegant. There have been extensive buildings i 
apparently strongly fortilietl, and with extensive 
liarracks. The temple on the east bank lias its 
polygonal eolunms standing. The temple on tlie west 
bank is more niflssive, but more ruinous. In the 
inscriptions the credit of the earliest conqnest of 
this region is always given tii I'sEUTESEN I., and 
Thothmes III. pays homage to him and to 
UsEUTEHFA' III. in the temples, restored or built 
1,000 yeai-H later, in the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

In the remarkable lelief whii.'h we hereeiigiave, 
which still remains in the Temple of Semiia, 
Usertesen III., of the Xllth Dynasty, is represented 
giving divine benefits to Thothmes 111, 

The magnificent stele, whieh is now in HeiUn, 
was found at .Si'mna by Lypsiits. This elahontely 
records the conquests of Ueertesen III. in these 
i-egions. Xo doubt other historical inscripttiins still 
remain hei-e, awaiting tltscovery. Lepsius diil not 
excavate, he merely copied the inscriptions nlxivi' 
ground and carried nil' anything portable, to 
enrich the Museum of his patron, the king of 
Prussia. 

Lepsius describes leniarkable hot suljihur 
springs at Okine, on the west bank. These may be- 
come valuable health-giving waters when the country 
is developed, as they seem to possess wonderful 
restorative qualities. The natives have great fditli 
in their etlicacy, and Lepsius descrilies Iiow they 
were made use of. There was a tower erected over 
the fountain, with walls nine feet tiiick, evidently 
once an ini^Kirtant tliennal l)atli. The natives, however, made nse of the sulphurous 
waters by being immersed in holes dug in the ground and covered with rushes to keep 
off tlie steam. There were sixti'en hot springs within a small space. 




Y 600 YK. 



THE TEMPLE OF AMARA. 



The Temple of Amaila. 

At Amara, near tlie village of that name, are imp<irtuiit niina of a temple ot 
Ethiopian oi-igtu witli sculptured cohiiiuis. Here, to i[uote from I^psiua, we lirat meet 
with tlie curious Ethiopic hieroglyphic texts, as yet untranslated. Tliey arc based 
on Egyptian signs, but express a lost Inngunge which cannot l>e read till Rome bilingual 
texts are fuimd. Remains of an earlier temple on the situ here may perlwps exist 
under this present structure. Such a comnmnding position would have been utilised Viy 
the Xllth and XVIllth Dynasty builders, and researches by st-ieutific excavators may 
find records of earlier settlements on 
the same spot. The date of the existing 
temple of Amaru is probably as late, 
or later, than 500 b.c., for wo here 
see the stout Queens in evidence, who 
are not found of an earlier date and 
whom we shall see frequently at Naiia 
and other cities of the Sudan, in the 
region known to the classic writers as 
the kingdom of Mcroi-. Very possibly 
excavations here would show that the 
existing temple wa.s merely a recon- 
struction of a much oMer edifice. Tlie 
present building is very simjilc in ]ilan, 
A wide doorway (19 feci) Hanked by 
two columns each '■> feet 8 inches in 
diameter, of which fra;.iments remain. 
Inside, eigiit colunm.s, richly sculjj- 
tured, 3 feet 8 nii-he.s in diameter, 
symmetrically placed in an a]iai'tiiient 
53 by 30 feet. Hoskins and Lcpsins 
praise the scnlplure and the command- 
ing situation of the temple. 

The twin temples of Semna and Ki 
and the Second Cataract, that it would not strain the powers of the authorities to any 
great degree to facilitate their being visited with comparative ease and safety. At the 
present time, it is almost impossible for a tourist to i-each them, while in the last 
century the visit to Senuia was .[uite an easy excursion. It is not too much to sjy 
that the records of the Nile levels on the cliffs at the margins of the goi^e at Seuuia, 
are ihe most interesting thing of the kind in the world, lieing (juite unique, and their 
survival to our time, is little short of marve lloua. 




i such a short way from Wadi Haifa 
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In JIosKiiis' accoimt of tliis jilace he ilesciil>es tlic unlives as clean ami 
industrious and tin- i-egion fertile. Hoskins wiis told of tlie remains t»f many ancient 
cities and temples in tlie nei^hbourliood wliicli lie liail not tiiiK' to visit. 



At Sai Isi.AN"I>, 130 miles from 
Haifa, there ai-e remain.? of a town 
and a Christian (,'liurcli and eNU-n- 
sive (cemeteries. There is also 
a temple with inscriptions of 
TiiOTiiMES III. and Ameniiotei' I. 
(XVIlIth Dynasty). The colnnins 
of the churcli are gninite monoliths ; 
each has Greek crosses on the 
capital. At JeWl Dush is a tine 
tomh with carvings of the time of 
Thotiimks III. 

The whole neighbourhootl seems 
to abouml in ruins oT a past 
civilisation, and a careful archic- 
ologicol survey should be made 
of JL 

This temple at Thebes will 
give an idea of the style of the 
columns of the temple at Amara 
when in a more perfect atatfl. 




CHAPTER V. 



SOLIIl A\D ITS TKMPLES. SEIUXU.A. SES?:BI. 
THE COLOSSI (»F THE XIIITH DYXASTV. 




lat'chi'^ i,f Ai,i'-ii/,olfp i--rr,' alH-n-d to tliofe of Ta/ianj". 



PEOlXfiA, SflLlR. rilE HlsTOlIR'AI. SCAi!AI!S OK AMEMHDTEL' IIT., 

TOMFiOS 1S1,AXI\ AI!i:o ISLAND, TllE THUEE COLOSSI, 

TEMPLE OF SET! AT SESKIK, HAXNEK, THE TEHRIl CATAHACT, KEW ASii OT.I) UONGOI.A 



r■|>^[^■,\l;l^|^^ '>r TiFK Ai;<ii[TKi;Ti-i[Ai. kkatuhes dk ahesiiotei-'s ituiLinsiw is 
Ki;vHr A\i> THi: suhax. 




/ the ,i,m- t.i,./:. i.;,>,.h- '•/ So'il,. 



■TIIK IIAXllSOMKsr TKMl'I.K IX THE SI'DAX." 
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Amenhotep III. on the east lia 



The Temi'LE op Queen Tvi at Sedin'(;a. 
At Sedinga, sis miles from Sai island, tliere ai'e reniuiiis of a fine temple built l>y 
(. This tciiipfe was detlicated to his Queen Tvi, niid 
their L-artouches are fnund side by side, as at Thebes. 
Caillaud and Hoskitts portray the ruins, which are 
ill tine style, but neither of these travellera took 
tinie to excavate or to endeavour to find the plan 
of the temple which lias evidently lieen violently 
destroyed. It was undoubtedly a beautiful structure 
and deserves careful exploi-ation. 

Seven miles beyond we conic to the ruins of 
perhaps the finest temple built in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. Tliese are the ruins of SoLir., also built 
liy Amenhotep, ami cert^iinly are the " handsomest in 
the Sudan." (This is the epithet nsed by Hoskius.) 

Hei-e Ameseiotep III. glorifies himself as a 
deity as he did his beloved Tvi at Sedinga. The 
ai-ehitect must have been the same genius who 
worked for this monarch at Thebes. The columns 
are identical in design, but in better preservation, 
and are veiy elegant. It evidently had avenues of 
colossal carved lions ami rams in the same style as 




AMENHOTEFS TEMPLE AT 80LTB. 



those of Kanmk. Many of tlieae colossal aniiiiftls were earned off by Tahanja to 
decorate his own temple at Jebel Barkal ahout 800 years later. 

The temple of Solib stands in a splendid situation. " It is very imposing as it rises 
up proudly at the extremity of the desert, the only beacon of civilisation in n sea of 
barrenness ; it is piutureaque as it is extiaordinary, and a little way off, has the beauty 
of an exquisite Grecian temple. But on nearer approach, we see that it is of the 
finest, true Egyptian architecture, and the plan is chastely simple. 

" The first pylon was 600 feet from the N^ile but is entirely mined, and the material 
nearly all carried away. A flight of steps led up to a court, lielbre the second pylon : 
this court is 70 feet long and 4o feet wide. Six massiie uihimns of 10 feet diameter 
stood in the court, but tliey have been cnrried off, only their base^ lemain " This was 
in the time of Hoskins ; I fear more dostinetion may ha\c gone on iinee his time. He 
remarks that the second pylons are not solid, as usual in Kgjplian tcmpk"*, but consist 

of small a|iartments, and as \\\v\ 

have no dimra he thinks this was 

done to economise stone. These 

pylons are panelled, he thinks, 

fni- the same purpose, but it adils 

to the effect. 

"Kacli wing i.s 78 feet wide, 

the doorway being II, makes 

the totiil 107 feet; the depth of | 

llie iiylons U feet. The view 

into the ;.,'ivut I'ourt behind is 

magnificent. It is 00 feet liy 
;', and had 28 columns, of 
lieh 7 are standing. They 

F.^-M II,, i-«i.v iiiii-ia. ^j.,. allot the bud-sliai>ed-capital /wkia .v... 

tyi>e, 19 feet 4 inclies in circumference, and ot exquisite elegance of pinporiioii.'*. On 
several of the cohimns are the cartouche and titles of Amexhotki* III. and those of 
Amen Ka. Only one retains part of its avcliitravc, and it is ojie of tiic most perfect 
and beautiful." 

The next court is more destnn'ed, but tlie plan can still be traced. It is iilso 78 
feet long, and had 'H'l columns, the ciix-umference of each 17 feet, but not one of them is 
standing. The next cliamber contains the remains of 12 coluums, only one, a beautiful 
one with a graceful jcdm capital, remains upright. The drums of these columns were 
ornamented with scidptured figures of prisonei-s in i-elief. Turreted ovals contained t!ie 
names of the countries conquered. The figures were intended for portraits of the 
different races subdued ; some with fine features, and others of Kegro type ; the hair of 
the one represented long, hanging ilown the shoulders, the other with thick lips, wide 
nostrils, high cheek bones and woolly bail'. The temple extended beyond this room, 540 
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feet ill all. Fiagiiieiits of cohiimm wliicli wei-e three feei in diameter lie about, where 
other liuililiii^s existed. It is possible that the fiuiiidatioii, il" excavated, would give 
the plan of thewe buildint,'« also. Mueli sculptured work adorned the temple, of which 
tmces i-eiiiaiii everywhere. All the inscriptions are in true Egyptian hierc^lyplis. 

The Kcencry of the neighhourhotid is. according to Hoskins, still grand, even 
im^niticent. Ononesidetlie trackless yellow desert, bounded only by the horizon; on 
the other a luxurious and beautiful vegetation flourishes, with the silvery Nile beyond. 
The i^mains of the ancient city extend for a considerable distance to south and north. 
On the liank of tlie river, 240 yards further north than the temple, are the remains of 




a Huiall piei-, while 2n0 yards to the north of this pier tliere is a prajection of wtone; 
thrown into the river, apparently to form a [lort. 

In the British Museum are the pair of magnificent lions in lilack granite, which 
Lord I'rtid hoe brought from Xapata, early in the past century: these, l£psi us informs 
US, were originally rifleil from Solib by Tahaixia.' The splendid colossal liam 
which Lepsins carried olf from Napata, was originally ci-ected by Amesiiotep III. at 
Solib. There are buried nuder the sands doubtless many more of tliese colossal 

' It i^^ strange tliat these are tlie only kiiown colcasal lions of early Egyptian woi'k. Tliey possiblj- 
fiiniitd Hn alhisioii to tlie lioii-hunthig feats of the king"!! youth, before he married the great Syrian 
PrincesH Tyi. These lion-liunta moat likely took place in t)ie wild region where he afterwards buill 
these Teiujiles of Sedinga and Solib. There were no possibilities of hunting lions in a deiiaely 
populated land such as Egypt waa then. But in tlie Sudan there were niaoy lions and still these 
animals abound in many districts. 
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OrJ! NUDAX ; ITS J'YJtA.\fWS AXD PHOQIIESS. 

r«iiiH, as thiH kiiiK wjih very jiartial to avenues of the same figures. Not one of all the 
hiinilre<lH in Uie avenue at Kartiak in iierfect, while the one from Solib, now in 
Jifrlin, iH um fiesh iwi the day it wsis car^eil. 

Korttinately, fair porti-aits exist of Anienhotei) and his Queen, of wbicii engravings 
an! given. This notable royal pair «eem to have been remarkable for their good 
looks. Th(-y were certainly the model couple of ancieut Kyyptian Histoiy. Their 
" minringi- " Hcarabs are uni'^ue, and Amenhotep seenm to have been as proud of his 
union with the great Syrian princess, hh he was wlien he was engaged in hunting 
lion.'< to her honour. 

I have given much spiiee to illuslrat*' and describe this maguificeut temple, which 
has hitherto bisen passed over by arch;L-ologists. It is peculiarly interesting to us 
beeausi! it sitvch to show what iJie same king's temple at Thebes must have been 

liki'. The Thflwin temjile liiis utterly i>eri8hed, only the twin 
eolossi which sIocmI at its gates remain. At t?olib we find, 
1,000 miles along the winding Xile, a temple which may be a 
ihipliciite of the lost great Thebaii temple of Amesiiotep III. 
This teiiqile of Solib was jn-obably the finest he ever 
built. It is recorded that Amenhotep and Tyi both went 
Lo Nubia specially to attend its inangm-al ceremonies. 

His tem|jle at Thebes an<l this one were probably 
similar in design, with a eoujde of colossi before the gates 
of each. .\t Thebes the temjile has disappeared, but the 
colossi rcnuun ; here the tcmide remains, but there is no 
ii'iTKL-. sign of the colossi. There being two colossi on the Island 

..,""'"■"'"'"' i-'rh,:! i. <]f Ai^go, comparatively near at hand, of an earlier Egyptian 

King than Amenbote]), would make us snspect that iliere were colossi before the temple 
of Solib. Kxeavations might prove if there ever were any, their hiundations may still 
exist. (A friend suggests that Amenhotep had connnenceil lo remove Sebekhotep's 
wdossi to adorn his own temple, but I hesitate to admit this view.) 

II is the duty of llie Egyptian (!ovcrnnicnt to facilitate approach to this wonderful 
<ait]iost of a lo.tt civilisation, which has pvoliably never lieen siwii by any living 
Egyptologist. 

Amksiiotki' III. was one of the greatest monarchs who ever ruled Egypt — his date 
was 1414-l;!79 ii.c. At I.a\or, Kaniak, and Thebes no eonijilete design of his has come 
down to our times : we possess only fragments of his graceful architecture, beside which 
that of later builders is coai'se and vulgar in contrast. Here one entire work of his yet 
remains, sufficient being left to find its original plan. No doubt more of Amenbotep's 
and 'J'yi'8 lai-ge historical scarabs, so scarce, might be diseovered here with projter 
search, for they were possibly made to comuieuionite events that happened in this 
region. 




Amf,s"hotep'.s Official Scaiiaus. 
Thes« f^iuat bcara'oH are uiirious, lie.iiig only issued by Aiiieiiiiotep. Tliey are very 
scarce and seem to liave been distributed to each province as a sort of ofticial 
aniiouucenient of his marriage with a great lady wiiom lie considered to be as exalted 
as himself. Two of these scarabs, from the author's collection, are engravei.1 (full size) 
in order lo induce a search for otliers similar to them in this hiealitv. 




pmi/yiiii; !h Iwo himh. The golden Hums, <;r,;it ofvuloiir, smiling Ihe AsiiUiis, 

\ f '^CA^ %-° GET!] &f ^4: 

/he ■;r,,if oiif, Tyi //ring. The mime n/ her /a/her IVciv, f he mime «J 

/ler motlui T/iiiya. She is tlie wife of t/ie m/g/i/y h/iig. 



4"i=-ui-7 



W-\^ °?=^ ram-°- ,1 « 

Kary^ t/ie Norl/ieni one to Mesopotamia. 
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The "Liox Hunt" Scarai» of Amexhotep III. Ksn Queen Tyi. 
There are other official scarabs of this sovereign, made on a similar scale to the 
marriage one. The most interesting of these is one recoriling the kind's hnntiug of 
lions, which may have occurred in these regions. One of the Lion Hunt scarabs from 

the author's collection is here reproduced — full size. 





^^^Awm 



l^'-F^s^W? 



■ A-MKNilOTKI' 111, 



Triif/i, double ruler, atablishiii'i 
■at ofvahiir, sr/u'ii/ix' the Asiatics. 



TliANSI-ATIUX UK TIIK " LlllN HlST " ScAlIAl 
Lives the Horus, the strom; hull, resplendent in 
laws, pacifying ike Im-o liiiids. The golden Hi/rus, gi 

( ""VL^i;;:") ■■'•■"•*'"/■ '"■. ■«■ •/'* s„„, { j-g"!s,.. } s'-'vif^ »■ »>■»'«.> 

the great one Tyi. The number of lions taken by his Majesty in his hunting himself. 



TEMPLE OF SUTf f. AT SE^Eftl. 




Having ilevated many iiiLt;es to tlie wonders of SoUb, we must now rosunie our 
journey. Still travelling; souLli, it uiniiKT of the remains of ancient forts in'cur. Uue 
of these near Sksk, ou the left luink of tlie Nile, is n fine example. Tlie view 
from it is magnificent, ami the many fortM butli far ami near tell of a former numerous 
and warlike popnhition, which has now almost ()isa|)i>eared. 

A few niile.s south of this is S^3El!l opposite the moileru town of Ilalgo. Here 
are the scanty rnius of :i once iHiautifiil temjile bearing the cartouches of Scti I., 
XlXth Dynasty, the must southern point where his name has been found, which 
proves that the story of his .Sutlan exju'drtions on his Kjjyptian monuments is true. 
Some doubts have been thn>Hii on his having been in Kthiopin, Init he colled himself 
king of these regions. His son, IiAMESbs II., seema to have eompleted his southern 
labours by the erection of th" givat temple of Abu Simbel. although Lepwius says he 
huilt at Jebel Barkal, whicli is doubtful. 

The style of this temple differa from the other temples of the same king. 
Cailland's illustration, given above, shows the 
state of the mins in 1820 ; since then I 
am told that one of the columns has fallen. 
Everything bnilt by Seti was beautiful and 
nothing as good as his architecture was done 
after his death. "His date was l.'>27-1275 RC. 
His nmmmy is in the Cairo Museum, his cortin 
is in London (at Sir John Soane's MuKeum) and 
his tomb is at Thebes, His mummy is the only 
one that is really pleasant to look at — the 
intellectual head seems in a peaceful .sleep. Seti (Temyd- of Ahi/dot,) 




ouft sroAX; yr.s' pynAMWs axd pruokkss. 



neeiled much capital for his many temples, and no doubt lie, like all the other Egyptian 
kinj^s, came to the Sudan foi- its gold treasures. PlaiiB of his yold mines have Ijeeii 
Ibund, some of them seem tu have been in the Sudan. If bo, it is probable they are 
among those that are now being reworked. 

In the neiglil>ourliood of the temple are situated the ruins of a city on an artificial 

platform, the regular circuniYalltition of which is well preserved, and fram which there 

is an e.xtensive view of the forts and mounds of lost towns around. This district is 

enclosed by au cnciicling bend of the river, and travellers wtmld be let! across a desert 

road on the west side to avoid it. Hoskins, in 

this wiiy, never saw these interesting ruins, and 

this hint is given for future travellers' use. 

Still giiing .south, we reach Hassek, at the 
ird (.,'ataract. passing by more forts and remains 
of once nourishing cities antl lai^je tiekls of ruins 
whose names are lost. Some of these forts are 
liicturesipiely situated among bixikeu rocks and 
islands: ihe [ilace is marked Said Fanti on the 
maps, lleautiful groves <\l palm trees here afluitl 
jileixsanl shiide from (lie diiy's heat, and add to 
the almo.-^t roinuntit; st-enery. There are high 
monntains here, one especially notjibk', Jebel Ali ISorsi, calleii from au Arab hero. 

The Tiinm (;.\t.\i:.ut, when the Xilc is low, inij'edes navigation f'lr many miles. 
The river is full of islands, many of whicli are capable of bring well cultivated. 

OpfMjsite ]Iannek is Tonibos Island with extensive ancient gi'anite quarrie-s. In 
one of these there still lies a colossal statue of a king of the XlUtli Dynasty, 
c. 2500 B.C., which seems never t'j have been linisbeil. 
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Tliis reminds one of the unfinished obelisk lying in the quarry at Assiian. The 
stone here is i-ed granite, and there is no douht that the two colossi on Argo island, 
some twenty miles further south, were worked in this quaiTy also. These three statues 
are of the Xllltli Dynasty, 700 years earlier than the time of Seti, whose temple is 
described abo\e. 

Xear Koya. on the west bank, are fields of ruins, denoting ancient cities as 
yet nnexitlored wliose najnes art; lost. On the cast bank, near the Cataract, we 
find at Kenna the end of the old railway from Haifa, which is now threatened with 
removal. North of Kerma there are the remains of enormous ancient granite bridges, 
whicli evidently belonged to a great city, on the east side of the river. Tlie ruins are 
spread over the plain, and its imtnense ancient cemetery adjoins them. Two large 
masses of mined brickwork are conspicuiju^, one of which is called Kerman, the other 
DefOfa. Each lias an 
ante-temple attnelied, 
yet they are not pyra- 
mids but very ancient 
Eg)'ptian stronghoMs. 
These are built of 
ancient Xile (unburnt) 
bricks. They resemble 
the ancient Egyptian 
forts near El Ka!) in 

Egypt. 

Many fragments 
of statues arc lyiiifjc 
al«nit and hieioglyjili 
inscriptions in the 
best Egyptian siyie. 
Lepsins thought these dvblin, jir sih r. slatlv. 

proved this to have been the oldest important %yptian settlement on Ethiopian 
gronnd, and the granite bridges to have belonged tit it. 

There arc many inscriptions on the rocks near the river, some bear the cartouches 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and an inscription of eighteen lines Ijears the date of the second 
year of Thotiimks I. (c. Io40 lu;.), and on another tablet adjoining the cartouche of 
Amenhotei' III. (c. 1414 U.C,). 

The country near Hunnek was very pleasing in Hoskins's time. Hat and fertile. The 
lu.turiousncsK of the vegetation on the islands, the acacias, the picturesque groups of 
palm trees, the masses of rack impeding the current, and varying the tint of the river by 
the white sui^res they create, and in the distance the yellow sands, formed altogether a 
soft and lovely landscape. The beauty of the First Cataract has been improved ott' the 
face of the earth. The Second Cataract remains till some future "W'illcocks dants its 
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grandeur, liut here, in a locality belonging to our natiun, is scenery more beaiitifiil 
tlian either Fii-st or Second C'ataracts, were we only enabled to \'isit it. Were some 
facilities aflbrded it would have its tliousands of visitors amuially. The hind has been 
closed to travellei-K for several generations ; now that it is at peace, and in our hands, it 
offers temptations for tlie artist as well as the antiquarian, which it is hoped may lie 
Boun made available. 

The soil in this region is the l>e8t and most fertile in tli« whole Sudan, 
Hoskins speaks of great qnantities of indigo plantations hereatmuts in his time 
and .500 water-wheels employed in its cultivation on the great Isle of Argo, which we 
are now approaching. It has tieeii swept witli war and Dervisli oppi-ession since 
tlien, but now that is gone for ever, the fertile land will be all the richer for 
tlie rest, and the ixjpulation will retnni. The rapid natural increase of the sturdy 
[ffiople in times of peace, and with none to enslave them, or niake thein afraid, 
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will soon provide the population the land liad in ancient times, which it is '[uiti; 
fit to support. Of course this will be helped by imprcjved irrigation. 

Hoskins descrilies the Isle of Argo as very fertile, covered with italnis, sycamores, 
and pastures, with much cattle and liorses, but only partially cultivated. It is about 
2.'i miles long and 5 liroad, and abounds with hares, pigeons, quail and iiartridges. 
There are many ancient ndns, which have never been properly exploretl. The most 
important remains are the two colossal statues of Skokkiiotki' III. of theXlIIth Dynasty 
(r. 2400 ii,c.). Tliey lie prostrate, and at some distance from one another, as if they 
bad been ready to remove elaewbere. 

lioth statues are of excellent workmanship, and about 2.> feet bigli. They ure of 
granite, and were brought from tlie quarry in the island of Tonibos, 20 miles or 
more to the north. They e\identl\' stooil l>«!fore some neighbouring temple ruins. 
There i.s also a small seated statue of the same king, and inscri|)lione of his 
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ilate; also figures of babooiia of a imich later period. The island at this early 
ilate must Iiave had crowils of inhaViitants, and the very movinff and erection of 
these great figures nuist have lieen done both by niimbei's and with skilled laboiir. 
Monnments of the same Egyptian king have been found at Tanis in the Delta, 
1,000 miles distant, showing the extent of his nile. Tliis island tmd the neighboiuinj; 
region teems with antiquities, which have never been properly investigated. 

Doxcoi.A, known by the natives as El Oi^de (the camp), is marked New Dongola on 
the map,' to distinguish it from Old Dongola, about 90 miles further south along the rivei- 
on the right Imuk, which is now a mstss of ruins. Xew Dongola is still an important 
town, on the left bank, and higli aliove the inundation. It has Government offices', 
a good bazaar, and several thousand inhabitants. It was foundetl in 1822, thf 
Mamelukes having destroyed Old Dongola in 182,0. 'J'liis was the great centre of the 
slave trade, and as late as sixty years ago ciiravaus of wretche^l creatures brought acrass 




desert from Kordufan, Sennar, and Abyssinia met here for distrihiitinu of their human 
goods among dealevM, who forwaiileil them on to (Jairo. Hoskins describes the cruel 
treatment to which he sjiw them exposed, and this went on till Gordon's time, and to 
our own diiys. Now it is a thing <if the past, we may fervently hope, as our conquest 
of the Sudan makes slave dealing and slave trading illegal nnder the Briti.sh tliig. 

Khandak is the first modem place we have depicted, as the antiquities have 
demanded all our space. This is a thriving place, the lieadquarters of the ^lamuria. 
It is built on an elevation overlooking the river, and is 8J hours' steaming from 
Dongola, There is much wooil in the district and 440 sakiiis (native water-wheels), 
each supporting four families. The large fort in the middle of the town commands 
the river. It is now in ruins, but is still nn important fealnre ccmimanding, as it 



' New I><mgola was t 
1W*J. Tlieliut nf ihes'ir 



)■ Ihtrie iif the uii«uui:eii8ful Britixli exgieditiou to relieve Uiinlon i[ 
ffitliiliiiwii ill 1880, and tht! plftCf nlKiiidoiieil to the llervisheH. 
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iver. It has ii small bazaar. 
which he gave iiiu; they are 



iloes, the ilesert passage to ilerawi as well as the 
Colonel I'entoii hought some scarabs at this ba/aai 
genuine, but late in date, al)ont "lOO B.C. 

A populons district lies between Xcw and (lid Dongola, Ijiit it has not been 
e.\pIoi-ed for antiquities. Old Dongola has a pictui^esque situation, with its fortifications, 
on a rock 500 feet high, bnt now shelters only a few miserable inhabitants. It was 
formerly the cajiital of the great Christian Enijiire of Ethiopia, and judging from its 
rnins must have been a gi'i^at anil prosperous place 600 yeai-s agi5. Upon a mountain 
near the ruins stands a niosque, from whicli there is a delightful prospect all around. 
An Arabic hiscription at this mosqne tells how the Christians were wijied out by the 
Moslem comjuerurs. This marble i-ecord states that the building' was opened "on 

tho 20th Kabi el 
Aneh in the year 
717 (Ist June, 1317), 
after the victory of 
Safeddin Abdallah 
el Xisr over the 
liihdels." The i-uins 
of Clinstian churches 
exist all over thr 
Sudan, hnt not one 
was in existence in 
tlie whole country 
when we conquered 
the laud, allowing 
how " the infidels " 
had been e.ttermi- 
nateil by the Moslem 
ctiiiqnei'ovs. 

A few woi"ds us 

to modern events in these remote places by the winding Nile's banks. These i-egions an* 
quiet now, quiet as the grave, in ancient times stirring localities. Hut even in our own 
time, they have Iwien the scenes of sharp combats in the checking of the Mahdist revolt. 
An attempt wa? made to establish a loyal native government at Dougula, in 1885, wlien 
tlif Egyptian expedition retired. The natives weix' against llie Mahdist-i, but fell ti> 
pieces on the advance of the enemy. Tlie Anglo-Eg>'ptian tmojis were encamped along 
the river. There were 1,700 British, and 1,500 Egyptians. Sir F. Stephenson gave the 
Deri'ishes a decisive heating at Ginnis, in December, 1SS5. Abdnlhazid, their leadi-r, 
was wounded, and the trouble ceased for a time. But in ISHli, the fi-onlier was 
moved to Haifa, and the JJervishes contented themselves with tearing up the railway 
line, and raiding the villages of friendliea. The British soldiers were now witlulravvn. 
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and Hiitfa was left to be defemieil by the Egyptian garrison alone. We have seen how 
Lord (Jreiifell turned them to account at Toaki in 1889. Sir H. Kitchener Itecanie 
Sirtlar in 18!)2, and at once set himself to the tasl; of preparation " to aniash the 
Mahdi " — the le),'acy left ns by (Jordon. The native army, which owes its reconstruction 
to Sir Evelyn Wood's laboura from 188^, had at Toski shown itself i-eliable, and was 
now Ijecoming a brave force, fit to expel the I'oe, when well led. 

In June, 1896, Kitchener surprised and almost annihilated the Dervishes at Firket. 
Dongola was reoccupied in September, 1890, the enemy having bolte<l on the advance of 
onr troops. Sir Archibald Hunter was mode governor of Dongola province, for a tune, 
till the oi"dera came for the advance on Khartoum. 

Fram Old Dongola to Jlerawi, tlie coui-se of the Nile, describing u semicircle 
of about 100 miles, turns to tlie north. Many ancient foils are jmssed, and at 
Jebel Deka, on the left bank, tlie massive walls of a Christian fortress are seen on a 
projecting sandstone rnrk, with the remains of several large buildings, aiming wliicli is a 




small church (with three aisles), also in ruins. The whole nave i-ested on four cubunus 
and two wall pillars. JIany ruined churches of the same type are found in the Sudan. 

Sot far ofl' at Magal, iin the opposite side of the Nile, there i.s a much lai-ger 
Christian chu re h. Among tho ruins are monolith granite columns, l-Ji^ feet high, and 
half-way up a sort of divided capital of 18 inches by 2 feet in diameter. Tliis chnrcli had 
five aisles. Further up the river we come to Bachit, where the rock wall of the desert 
descends to the Xile, and bears upon it a fortress with 18 semicircular towers of defence. 
In the interior, under heaps of rubbish, was llie ruins of a Cliristian church, which 
seemed to have marked the centre of the fortress. The church was almost identical 
with the one at Deka descril>eJ above. That an enormous population of Christians 
must have filled the hind l>efore the iloslem conquest is proved by these Christian 
chnrches which aboiuul evcrywdiere. In earlier days the land wan densely ^wojiled too, 
as we have already found ; and in Moslem times, and down to Mehemet All's seizing 
of the country, it was very populous. Since then it has been on the decline, till onr 
own days, and ruins are found everywhere. I am indebted nininly to I^psius for tlie 
foregoing description of tliis region, and the architectural details arr' his. 
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Six or seven miles south of New Dougola, on the right bank, is a delicate little 
Egyptian temple, date unknown, in good preservation. I am indebted • to Count 
Gleichen for this information, mentioned in his Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. 

But I will give the description at greater length, from Count Gleichen's earlier 
book on the Gordon Expedition, With the Camel Corps vp the Nile. 

"Xotlung after we had settled at Dongola, an important addition arrived in the 
shape of Colonel Colborne, who had been acting as correspondent to the D(dly News 
with the liver column. He at once proceeded to make himself comfortable by living 
in a hous(^ close to the Nile, and mooring his dahabeah alongside. Being of an 
antiquarian turn of mind, he somehow discovered that there were some remains 
of a temple four or five miles up stream, and resolved to dig it out. Accordingly, 
half a dozen of us accompanied him thither, on his dahabeah and in whalers, 
drank his brandies and sodas — such a luxury — and pretended to be deeply interested 
in the proceedings. 

" To .tell the truth, it was a curious place. The only outward signs of it at 
first were tlie broken tops of some pillars, all but buried in the sand. So we 
hired a lot of niggei-s, and set them to work with shovels. Very soon the pillars 
began to grow, and the niggers found themselves on the roof of a tiny temple. 
Digging away all round this, disclosed some interesting hieroglyphics on the walls, and 
seven or eight feet down, we came on some large figures in relief of gods and goddesses, 
together with the top of the entrance into the holy place. 

" As enough had been done for one day, we returned home, intending to come 
another time. It so happened that a strong wind blew for the next three days, 
and when we returned to the place nothing was visible but the broken pillar tops 
as before : all our labour was buried in the sand drift. As we had no guarantee 
that the wind wouldn't do it again, we didn't try again, and left the sands to their 
secret. 

"The only other things near the place were dozens of little green copper 
deities strewn about: it must have been a god-foundry in its day, for in some 
places there were hundreds of broken crucibles and pieces of pottery and bronze 
rings, and things green with age. I also picked up a transparent green lizard 
with big eyes (alive), and what rather astonished me was that he threw off his 
tail, leaving it curling and wriggling in my hand. I tried to join him and his tail 
again, but some sand had got in between and it wouldn't stick, so I left him forlornly 
looking at it." 

The mystery of Count CJleichen's lizard I cannot explain, but the temple 
was (and is) doubtless an Egyptian one of the \^rj best period. Let us hope that 
the next party of antiquarians may be more successful, for no doubt it will wait for 
their coming, entombed in the kindly sand, as it has waited for 8,500 yeai-s. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE TEMPLES AND I'YEAMIDS OF JEUEL liAltKAL AND NAl'ATA. 




THK STORV OF TAIIAItiiA AND THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, SAPATA. 
i I'VRAMIRS OF ZUMA, KLBRU, JKBBI, IIARKAL, SUKI. AND TASCASSI. 

CniilSTIAN lltlXS, yOHTKESSES, THE FOUIiTH CATAKACT, 



JEHEL BARKAL. 



PLANS OF THE TEMPLES. 
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CHAPTEB YI. 




The I'yhamius axd Temples of Nai'ata. 

"We how come to the locality of tlie Pyramids of the i^iidan. There are several 
tields of these ancient iiioimiiients — the IVramida of Zuina and Kurru on the west 
. bank and Tangassi on the east bank, with those of isan 
I and Jebel Barkal twenty miles further np the Nile. Thei* 
must lie a Inindred large pyramids and as many smaller 
with the vestiges of numerous other tombs of similar form. 
It is difficult to account for thia crowd of witnesses to an 
I ancient civiliHation and a dense population, for only their 
I princes were deemed worthy of the lionour of a pyramid for 
I their last resting-place. The neighbourhood of Napata was 
I always regarde<l as a sacred spot, long before Tahurqa chose 
as his own. Doubtless the Xllth Dynasty Kings, 
I Usertesen ;md Amenemliat, liaJ forts and temples here. 
siiABAKv Ameidiotep and Tyi of the XVIllth Dynasty, were not 

F.-om .i/a»,«ra'. '■ F...Ai.,B ■■' ••,: likely to neglect the neighbourhood of the " Holy Mountain." 
About ],00O yeai-s ii.i.'. a great awakening came upon 
Xapata. From some cauae unknown the kings of the XXlInd Dynasty had quarrelletl 
with the prince-prieat of Tliebes, and he and many of his priests migrated to 
Xapata, tliere to founil a new Thebes, and .'Spread the 

worship of Anion. Tlii.s drew the attention of Xuliian piankhi-taiiarija. 

princes to Kgyjit, and I'ianklLi, an Ethiopian, led an arm 
into Kgj-pt and con<|uered it. riankhi wrote the story i 
his prewess on a great atone monnment, which la in Cair 
Museum. Tlii* was about TOO [i.i:. 

After that, Ethiopian princes ruled Egypt— the XXVlli 
Jtynasty, about (iflO ii.'-., Shiibaka, Sliabataka, and Tahanja 
came to the tlirone succfssivcly. I found a scarab of 
Tirliaka' at Thebes, near a teuiiib; he hud restored, the 
smaller one at Medinet Habu. It has the cartouche of 
I'ianklii joined with that of Taharqa, showing that he 
ckinied descent from I'iankhi. There are many memorials 
left at Jebel Barkal of Taharqa and I'iankhi. There 
ought to 1)6 also remains of works by all the kings named 
above, and doubtless proper investigation would Jind them. 
Petrie diacovered in Egypt, in a most unpromising-looking 
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place, the desert behiiKl Abydoe, all the lost tombs of the early kings of Egypt of tlie 
1st and Ilnd Uynastiea Another Petrie, if he were to search here, might find quite 
as miicli of unknown history, and fill up niany gaps. 

Tahai-qa left his mark all over Egypt, but came home here to die at his native 
place, and doubtless Piankhi left full records of his deeds in liis native Napata. 

The different angle of the southern pyramids from those of E^jypt is at once seen, 
and is difficnlt to account for. Many of the Nubian pyramids seem to have had an 
upper chamber, which never is found in the Egyptian. Whether these had subterranean 
chambers we do n<jt know, as no proper examination hiis been made ; in fact, everything 
connected witli the Ethiopian monnments, temples and tombs is on unsolved problem. 
Nor ha.s any infnnnatiou been yiven as to wliether tiie bodies interred were 
mummified or otherwise. 

The universal vulgar Iwlief exists that ancient tombs 
and pyramids always contained treasure. Lepsiiis tells us 
that even the 1'a.shas ami Mudirs, and nil ilie native.s, 
constantly a,sked him liow much gold he had found in the 
seaR'h for antiquities. Tliis wide-spread Iwlief among all 
uhisses of natives and officials, accounts for the fact of 
every pyramid, especially the lai-ger ones, being in a ruined 
state, Rud of some only foundations remain. The fact that 
treasures were found in some of those at Meroi' in the last 
century no doubt excited the cupidity of the natives, and it 
is lu be feareil will produce the ruin of the pyramids, unless 
means are taken by the (tovernment for their protection. 
Near the village of Zunia rises an old fortress with 
from n«in'Ti't '■ i-ai-ii-r "J I'-, towcrs of defence, tlic outer wails of which were destroyed 

fiM,nr«.--.V.P,c,A-. 

alxiut a century ago. 

At Zuma there are three pyramids near together, and then further on, there are 
the ruins of tliirty pyramids, and the quarries from which they were constructed are 
cl(»3e at hand. Eight of these pyramids were almut 20 feet high, and are tlie most 
ruined. 

There are traditions here that the Nile once reached and fertilized this rejjiuu, 
which is now covered witli drifting sand. Of coui-se, the wearing down of the (,'atai-acts, 
the natural dams, may accoiint for this, but weirs could no doubt be easily constructed 
to give a supply of water for irrigation and restoi'e the couniry to its old fertility. 

At Kurru, on the right bank, several miles further on, ai-e tlie ruins of no less than 
twenty-tliree pyramids (named Quntur) two being ;>5 feet high, well built of sandstone ; 
others are of black basalt. Westward of all is found the ground plan of a large massive 
stone pyramid, whose foundation is in the rock. Lepsius coiisidereil that this pyramid 
belonged to the royal Dynasty of Xapata, its solid architecture distinguishing it 
from all the others. Again, several hours' journey, at Tangassi, on tlie opposite sliore, 
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there are mounds of bricks, and beyond, more tlmn twenty ruined pyrnniids, originolly 
witli the core of Xile bricks, but formerly cased with sloue, which is proved by the 
numerous blocks lying about. As in other cases, each pyramid seoms to have had a 
anial! chapel or aiitu-chamber on the eastern side. 

On the left bank of tlie Nile extends, at a right angle, the Wadi Ghazid. Here are 
the extensive ruins of a great Christian convent, with a line church in the centre. It 
is built of white sandstone up to the windows, and above them of unburnt brick. 
The walls are plastered with a thick coat of alabaster, and painted. It had a 
vaulted apse and triple nave. AH the arches are round. Christian crosses are frequent 
of the form known as Maltese. The whole is a type of the ancient Christian church of 
the country. It mensnres about 80 feet by 40. The church has been surrounded by a 
great court and many vaulted convent cells built of rude blocks are arranged around it. 
A large building, 46 feet long, was jirobably the house of the prior. 
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Two burial-places were on the south side, with many gravestones insci'ibed in Greek 
or Coptic. Lepsius says he carried off every legible Greek inscription. He says these 
are the most southern Greek inscriptions he had found, but since his lime I believe 
that some have been seen at Soba, beyond Khartoum. 

We will now visit the Pyramids of Xnri, on the left bank, opposite Harkal. 
The mountains here are of porpliyry, and veil the pyramid fields for a time, though 
many round black mounds, and pyramidal grave-hillocks, are passed. Then a village is 
reached with twenty-five pyramids, stately and originally well built, but, being of 
sandstone, much disintegrated. Oidy a few retain the smooth casing which all 
originally possessed. One of them measured 110 feet square. The principle of 
construction is the same ns many Egyptian pyi-amids — a small inner pyraudd being 
encased in all directions by courses of stone. At one part of the west side the 
smoothened face of the innennost surface was diatinctly visible within the eight-foot 
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thick, well-joined outer mantle. Little is to be found here of ante- chambers, only two 
are to be seen in fact ; many of the pyramids are too close togetlier to admit of them, 
at least on the east side, where they are to be expected. A pyramid with varying angle, 
as at Dahshur, is found here. Lepsius only found one inscription, but he did not 
excavate. He considers the Nuri pyramid-field to be much older than the other one 
beyond tlie Holy Mountain. It will be remarked from the engraving that the angle 
of the pyramids more nearly resembles that of the Egyptian ones, which may 
indicate greater antiquity. 



The Ethiopian Thebes— Napata and its Holy Mountain. 

Here we come in siglit of Jebel Barkal, or " the Holy Mountain," which lies at 
some distance from the Nile on the western side, and rises alone, with steep sides and a 

broad platform, from the sur- 
rounding plain. The mass of 
rock commands attention by 
its peculiar shape and situation, 
a huge "table-rock" 300 feet 
high, and three-quarters of a 
mile long. It, witli its great 
plain, was snch a remarkable site 
for a city, that possibly the 
Xllth Egyptian Dynasty Kings 
founded settlements here, and 
certainly those of the XVIIIth. 
liut most of the remains now to 
be seen consist of buildings of the 
XXVth Dynasty, the cartouches 
of PiANKfli and Taharqa being most in evidence. Later sculptures prevail also. 
Hoskins gives a drawing of one of the Ethiopian potentates of whom we have heard 
already, and whom we shall meet frequently at other places along the Nile. 

Lepsius thinks that Napata, the city of Taharqa, was some distance from the " Holy 
Mountain," probably where we now find the village of Merowe. Count Gleichen thinks 
the modern village of Abu Dom Sannum, on the south bank, marks the site of Nept, 
Nepita, or Napata, all varieties of the ancient name. 

The modern Merowe undoubtedly preserves the ancient classical name of the region 
Meroe. Lepsius tells us that he frequently found the name Meroii in hieroglyph on the 
monuments in various parts of the country. 

In the neighbourhood of Jebel Barkal are found both temples and pyramids. 
There are seventeen pyramids on the w^estern side of the mountain, one of these being 
88 feet square and much ruined. It has four small pyramids near it, possibly for the 

68 
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JBBEL BARKAL— REMOVAL OF THE RAAf. 

kiny's daughters, similar to the arrangement at Gizeh. North-west of this group arc 
eight fine pyramids, on an eminence wliich adds to their effect. Tliey extend for 
550 feet from east to west, and each has or had its little temple or sacred ante-chamber. 
Their height varies from 35 to (iO feet, and they have each from 30 to 60 steps, receding 
about six inches. Tliey have smooth border courses and all liave a steep angle. The 
porticoes or ante-uhapels are sculptured, the hieroglyplis are Ethiopian generally, which 
cannot, so far, he read. Bnt there are steles in Egyptian text at Berlin and at 
Cairo, which came from Jehel Harkal, and have been translated. The vignettes will 
illustrate the pyramids hetter than any description. In all probability each pyramid 
was built for one of the ancient blood royal. The temples of Jebel liaikal are on 
the opiMJsite side of the rock from tlic pyramids, to the south. 




The Holy Mountain iC:^/'^ Jj is a mass of soft sandstone, and as the six 
temples are almost all close to, and underneath the cliff, the rock has fallen on them, 
and they are now in a much worse state than when visited Ijy Hoskins and Lepsiiis. 
Even in Hoskins's time, two of the temples had been destroyed by the falling 
masses. Taliarqa's great temjile l)eing clear of the rock was better preserved, except 
where it had been wantonly destroyed. Lepsius saw so much destruction going on, that 
he thought he was doing good Bervice in carrying off every portable monument, just 
as Loitl Prudhoe had dime at an earlier date. The magnilicent liam now at Berlin, 
and the two black granite Lionw at the British Mnaeuni, came from this temple. There 
is no doubt that these all came originally from Solib, as already explained, being the loot 
of Amenhotep's teni|)]e tliere. On inscriptions now visible, we find that Taharqa's 
name is the most prevalent, although I,opsiu8 tells ns that one of the temjdes was 
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erected by liaineses II., of the XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty, a ud was dedicated to the 
god Anion. 

The great temple was 116 by ."iO feet inside. The plan of the double pylons can be 
distinctly seen, with llie court between, and other courts and sanctuaries beyond, and a 
shrine excavated in the rock. The sculptures were coloured richly and there was an 
altar of granite, with four figures of Taharqa at the corners, a beautiful piece of work, 
now carried off. Colossal statues decorate the columns. Much has Ijeen destroyed and 
carried oft' since Hoskins was there, but the foundations still remain. I give copies 
of his plans of the two most important temples at the l)eginning of the chapter. 

Tliere are several smaller temples which possibly were erected by Piankhi and other 
earlier Ethiopian Princes, but were repaired by Taharc^a. The works of King Taharqa, 
whose remarkable deeds in Palestine are recorded in the Bible, and whose name is 

graven on his works in the Delta, at 
Thebes, and elsewhere in Egypt, are 
found in tlieir greatest development 
here. As this is fully 1,000 miles 
from the scene of his labours at 
Tauis his palace, temple and tomb 
in the Sudan are worthy of more 
attention than they have received. 
A king who could lead a great army 
against Sennacheril) into Syria and 
so deliver Hezekiah must have been 
great and powerful. 

The liomans sent an army of 
10,000 foot and 800 cavalry into 
Ethiopia to check the invasion of 
Kan DAK E, an Ethiopian queen who, 
with a well-equipped force, had 
advanced as far as Philae. We are told that the Pomans took and destroyed Napata. 
This was 23 n.c. But the kingdom of Ethiopia must have recovered itself, for the kings 
or queens of that country an* heard of after the introduction of Christianity. The 
Romans made no settlement here, but contented themselves with making Queen 
Kandake pay tribute. In the Acts of the Apostles we are told that Philip baptized 
the envoy of another * Queen Candace," and this probably led to the introduction of 
Christianity into Ethiopia. The name Kandake, or something very like it, was found 
by Lepsius in the hieroglyphic cartouches here and at Bakrawiya. It was a title more 
than a private name, and was apparently borne by many queens of this region. 
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MAP OF TFIK HOLY MOIXTAIX AND TIIK PYRAMIDS. 



The FouHTH C'A'rARACT bars the Nile's free passage a day's journey north of Jebel 
Barkal, and there are many islands and dangerous rapids on the river. Yet even here 
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THE FOURTH CATAJiAOT, WAY ACHO^S THE DESERT. 



Lepsius (fouud many ruins of fortifications 
and other ancient buildinga Many villages 
and moiintuins are called Merowe, whicli 
Lepsius explains liy Memi being merely m 
the native tongue " white" and while roeks and 
4'il_ ^H'% t \k. K^i^ being prevalent in the district. Even the 

jHLvMu, M y cataract is called Shellal Menu from the same 

ift* ^UnHEvdESlft cause. There is a great ruined fort in the 

^^^vfn^l^Bi^^^ cataract district, niost picturesquely situated. 

■ -V* '4^^^^\. It is built of good sun-dried bricks cemented 

with mortar and plastered over with the same. 
Within are many rooms with niches and ai-ched 
doorways, and the whole is suriiDunded with a 
wall of rough stone. Count Gleichen tells us 
that opjiosite Hamdab Island, beyond the 
Cataract, are the ruins of a pyramid. The 
cataract possibly prevented Caillaud, Hoskins 
and Lepsius, from following tlie course of the 
\ile hence to Abu Hanied, for they Iwth avoidetl 
■ ^ '"^' ' ■ this part of the river. So we have no anti- 

quarian tidings whatever of the Nile's banks between Abu Hamcd and the Fourth 
Cataract, and must leave that region lor future explorers, or till the promised railway 
along the river bank, connecting Abii Hained with Merowe, is made. 

It is seldom visited now. though there were tough joha pulling tin.' gunboats over 
the roeks during the (lordon relief e.xpedition. There are districts of fertile land as 
Abu Hamed is approached, fed by Sakius. 

Caillaud, Lepsius and Hoskius followed ancient precedent in pa; 
track about 200 miles 




; tile carava' 



right across the desert 
from Korti to Melemma 
(leading towards the 
other Meroe, with its 
ruins and pyramids), 
near the modern town 
of Shendi. thus saving 
the long bend of the 
Xile which winds double 
the distance. As we 
shall see the aichitecture 
and sculpture (as well 
as the hieroglyphs) of 
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the two places tire identical in style, it is probable a similar direct commuDication 
existed between them. For as far as we kuow at present, no antiquities exist along 
the 300 miles of river where the Fourth and Fifth Cataracts are found. No doubt 
these cataracts impeded the communication by water and the two important branches 
of the same " Kingdom of Ethiopia " must have kept open this connecting thorough- 
fare straight across the Bayuda desert. Tliis route is still in use, and there are good 
wells about half-wav. 




It is true the pyramids of the Sudan, compared with those of Egypt, are modera 
structures. It seems that when pyramid building was extinct in i^pt, it b^an anew 
here. ISut still these pyramids have a very respectable antiquity from 3,000 years 
downward, and supply n missing link as the history of a thousand years may 

be found to be re- 
corded here. Lep- 
sius carried off many 
inscriptions, but 
there must be many 
more underground 
awaiting the in- 
telligent labours of 
an ex|wrt with the 
fpiide. 

From the days 

-' ■=^ of Taharqa to the 

advent of Christi- 
anity, the history of the ancient kingdom of Meroij is almost a blank, the whole of 
Ethiopia became Christian, and so long remained. The Cross was crushed out by the 
fanaticism of Islam. ISut there was a great civilised Christian Empire here for nearly a 
thousand years. Of this period we have no reliable history. Doubtless luiich can be 
evolved from a scientific investigation of the ancient monuments of the country. It is 
likely soon to be undertaken by the proper authorities, those who now rule the Sudan 
which we hold as a sacred trust for the memoi'v of Gordon. The liritish Museum did 
some good pioneer work of this kind just after the country fell into our hands, but 
cannot be expected to send their officials hei-e again. Itesearcbes should be made under 
B properly constituted Antiquities Department in connection with the Museum at 
Khartoum. It will be a long and important undertaking, but doubtless a commencement 
will soon be made. I!y the laws of the Sudan, none of the finds can leave the country 
now, they will ail go to the Khartoum Museum. 

The Holy Mouittain was a shrine of worship of many faiths, the centre of the 
civilisation of Ethiopia for ages. It now belongs to England, and we are bound to give 
it our protection and careful attention. 
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ABU HAMED TO KHARTOUM BY THE NILE. 
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ABU HAMED, KIFTH CATAliACT, HEHIIKB, THE ATDAHA, THK liATTLE OK THE ATB.UIA, 

COUNT GI.EICIIKS'S Af'CIH'NT OK TilK ItATTl.K OF ABU KLEA, ABU KRU, KOHTI. THE BAYUDA DESERT PASS, 

(iAKDUI., THE JAA1.1N, EL HAMEK, METE.MMA, SHABLUKA CATAliACT, JEBEI. ItOYAX, KHAKTOUM. 



OHAPTEK Aai. 

Along the Kiveb from Abu Hamed to Khartoum. 

As the traveller to Khartoum will necessarily make the journey by railway from 
Abu Hamed, he will see but little of the Nile, the ancient highway. It may be well, 
therefore, to say a few words about the river hanks, which the impetuous planner of the 
Militaiy Railway avoided wherever lie found level gixinnd and an opportunity to pursue 
his beloved straight course, avoiding all curves and steep gradients where he could. 
An almost uninhabited district, with a long series of rocky rapids, lies between the 
FOUKTH Cataract and Abu Hamed. The Fifth Cataract, about 100 miles beyond 
Abu Hamed, impedes the free passage of the river, but even before the rapids are 
reached, as well as beyond them, there are many rocky reefs which make navigation 

difficult, except at 
highest Nile. 

Thirty miles 
south of the Fifth 
Cataract we come 
to lierber, already 
described in Chap- 
ter III. I Jet ween 
Abu Hamed and 
Heiber there are 
mauj-green patches; 
ihesK, and many 
acacinw and iJom 
])a!iiis prove that 
this region would 
be fertile if culti- 
vateil, and no doubt 
once was. At pre- 
sent there is a 
very scanty popula- 
tion, but the peaceful state of the country will soon remedy this state of affairs on 
both banks of the river. 

Between Berber and the Atbara Diver (20 miles) the land is more populous and 
therefore thei-e is greater cultivation, hut still room for more. The Atbara deserves our 
notice, as being the first river that adds its water to the Nile, or more correctly, we 
might say, the last help the great river gets on its long course to the IVfediterranean. 
The Atbara is a turbulent and powerful stream after the rainy season in Abyssinia, 
where it has its source, but its bed is almost dry in winter. When in flood it drives the 
Nile against the western bank and piles up huge sandbanks, which make the Nile 
navigation difficidt. 
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When tlie Ati>ara ia named, mention nnist be made of tlie victory gained on its 
banks, in April, 1898, which was really the first decisive engagement of Kitchener's 
campaign against the Dervishes ; and to understand its import it is necessary to 
carry back the tale to military events at Abu Hameil and Dongoia. 

The Intelligence Department, being supplied with full particulars of the 
Dervish plans liy the escaped prisoners Ohrwalder and Slatin, had now information 
which was turned t« good acconnt, and the network of the conquest of the Sudan was 
thus being slowly but surely extended. The first decisive act of Kitchener's campaign 
for the avenging of Gordon's murder was, we have seen, in Chapter V., the 
occupation of Dongoia, on September 23rd, 
1896, and the Nile was recovered as 
far as Mercn;. The Dervishes were 
making theuiselvea objectionable at Abu 
Hamed, and as the Desert Railway was 
rajiidly approacliiiig the Nile at that place 
a flying coUnnn was despatched under Major- 
General (now Sir Archibald) Hunter to 
dislodge them. Abii Hamed was occupied on 
Aiigust 7th, and four gunboats were dragged 
up to the Fourth Cataract, ;in arduous under- 
taking. Friendly tribes had occupied Berber 
for UH, and we held the Nile up to the 
Alliara. Ihit Mahmoiid's great Dervish army 
was known to lie skulking some 30 miles 
up the Atbara, having been joined by the 
ubiquitous Osnian Digna ami his followers 
from the enstcrn desert. The railway had 
readied Abu Hamed in November, 1897, and 
our communications with Egypt were now 
siuipUfied. In March, 1898, the army was 
strengthened by a Itritish brigade and the 
force was pushed up to Berber to intercept Malnnoud's army. No tidings could le got 
in the nninhabiied eastern desert of the wheicabouts of the Dervishes, but on tlie 
30th March Sir Archibald Hunter cleverly located the zerelw of Mahmoud, and looked in. 
Intelligence was iniinediately con^'eyed to the Sirdar, the troops advanced, and on Good 
Friday, 8th April, 1898, they came up v/ith the enemy encamped at Nakheila facing 
the open desert, and with the drj- Iwd of the Atbara in his reai. Our troops made a 
fierce and rapid attack on a thorny zereba-protected position, [)erforiHing a splendid piece of 
work. The Camei-on Highlanders led the assault, but the native troops, Sudanese and 
Egyptian, had the honour of being the first in the DervLsh camp. Thus Kitchener's 
army gained the Battle of the Atbara over the hosts which Mahmoud and Osmau Digna 
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had massed to advance on Berljer with the object of cutting off our retreat. 
Mahinouil was taken prisoner and his liosts utterly routed. Osman Diyna escaped 
as usual. This was the real cnishiiig of the Dervish power and the beginning of the end, 
their greatest army being annihilated and their best general a prisoner. 

A strong fort was erected at the Atbara, and preparation was there made for 
the total annihilation of the Khalifa's power in the autumn of the same year. 
The town of El IJamer, beyond tlie junction of the Atbara, will imdoubtedly again 
become a great place, as it was in ancient days. From the mouth of the Atbara to 
Kliartuum is 210 miles by river. On this part of the Nile's course tliere are 20 miles 
of rapids, the most important of which is known as the Sixth Cataract, or Shabluko, 
where the Nile runs for several miles through a deep nivine. Here there are many fertile 
islands, and the scenery is often most picturesque. Much of the country shows traces of 

former cultivation, 
but thorny scrub 
and halfa grass has 
for centuries been 
allowed to encroach 
over soil that was 
fertile laud. It 
undoubtedly could 
he restored to 
fertility by proper 
treatment, hut it 
would require 

capital to do so 
thoroughly, capital 
and more inhabi- 
tants. It is believed 
that ever since the 
Moslems seized the 

country, this deterioration has been going on under the i-apacioua Turkish governors. 
The Pyramids of Meroe are about three miles from the river, near the village of 
Sur, and give their name to the tongue of land between the Nile and Atbara, which 
has always been called " The Isle of Meroi;," and is so named by Strabo. 

Shendi, 86 miles from the Atbara mouth, was, it ia said, the ancient capital of the 
Kingdom of Mereii, and tradition points out the district as the home of the Queen of 
Sheba, who visited Solomon about 950 B.C. Mehemet Ali razed the town to the ground 
to avenge the murder of his son Ismail, who had been burnt to death in his house by 
the native rulers in 1822 owing to his cruelties. It is the centre of a fine grazing 
district, and will be an important place some day. There are extensive railway 
■workshops here, and it is the headquarters of the Cavalry of the Sudan. 
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Opposite Slieiidi is Metemnm, whence the caravans formerly started for Korti on 
the beml of the Nile towards Dongola, thns cutting across the Bayuda desert and 
saving 500 miles of the winding Nile. This was undoubtedly the ancient highway 
between the eastern and western divisions of the old Kingdom of Meroi;. The paaa 
across the Bayuda desert was used by the Desert Column sent to relieve Gordon in 
1885, Near the southern end of fhe track was fought the battle of Abu Klea, where the 
Sudanese soldiers first stood (ire (when Sir Evelyn Wood was Sirdar in 1884), and justified 
the faith lliat was afterwards realised, tliat they were the material for good soldiers. 
Wad Habaahi, 42 miles from Shendi, was the starting point of the Expedition under 
Kitchener in September, 1898, wliich resulted in the Battle of Omdurman and the final 
victory over the Dervishes. Metemma has fine gro\'es ot palms, some of them moat 
picturesque an<l sliady. The fertile land is supplied with Nile water by Sakiaa. 




Sir Herbert Stewart's sad fate, which paralysed the efforts of the Goixlon Relief 
Expedition of 1885, seems to need some description of those ])laces where the incidents 
occurred. The whole story of that expedition is admirably told by Count Gleichen 
in his boob. With the Camel Corps up ike Xile. Written by a young guardsman in 
hia twenty-second year it is a remarkable piece of work. Its descriptions place every- 
thing naturally before the eye ; especially vivid is the account of the terrible desert- 
journey between Korti and Metemma— that ancient highway and its mysterious wells 
and ravines iu the Bayuda desert. 

The battles of Abu Klea and Abu Kru, in both of which Gleichen had a 
part, are cleverly and yet modestly described. Theiefore I commend this 
work to those who may not know it, merely quoting his words as to the 
death of Sir Herbert Stewart: "It was a heavy blow to the whole force, for 
he was beloved and admired by every man in the column ; we had hoped against 
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hope, seeing him linger on, week after week, and linally start on his jouniey with 
the coiivoy. But it was not to be ; the journey had dangerously increased his fever and 
he had died just within sight of Gakdul. It was a personal loss to every one of us. It 
seemed only yesterday that he was riding about tlie column on his Httle bay horse, 
talking to everybody, with a cheery word or bit of chaff for all, officer or man alike ; his 
tall figure and yellow puggaree well-known to every man in the force. Never a harsh 
word did lie use ; even on the trying morning of Abu Klea as at all times his orders 
were given (so to speak) good-naturedly, without fuss or hurry, and when he had made 
every arrangement necessary he lit a cigarette and sat quietly down among ns as if he 
was in hie garden at home. Not to speak of his military talents and soldier-like 
qualities he was a real f/oiid sort, and I don't know that higher praise could be given to 
any one. The void it left in every tine's heart was very painful — a void nothing could 

fill; and for days 
afterwards I woke 
with a feeling of 
something gone. 
. . ." There was 
no leader of liis 
mark to carry them 
on to Khartoum in 
time — everything 
was " Too Late " 
after that. Khar- 
toum was reached 
two days after 
Gordon's death. 
All the incidents 
of this time, the 
arrival of Gordon's 
four steamers off 

Metemma, the subsequent wreck of two of them, and of Lord Charles Beresfoi-d's 
gallant rescue are related in Count Gleichen's interesting volume, better, 
I think, than anywhere else. The result of a penisal of it all, is to increase our 
admiration for the system pursued by Kitchener in the war of retaliation. But of 
course the two cases were very different, and had Kitchener been kept back by a 
cheese-paring Government at home, even he might have had less success. 

The land here was once richly cultivated, as is proved by the remains of ancient 
canab, and will be again, when cleared of the thickets of mimosa and lialfa grass 
which now monopolise the fertile soil. The rebellion of 1884 was fatal to agricultural 
work, and the faithful Jaalin who lived in these parts were exterminated by the 
Dervishes. Tlie Jaalin had joined the British, and as Kitchener could not make use 
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of these faithful allies in any other way at the time, 5,000 stand of arms, and cartridges 
in abundance, were sent them to enable them to liold Metemma. But the arms never 
reached tlie honest Jnnltn. Mahmoud, the Dervish commander, got wind of this 
through his spies. He intercepted the arms, surrounded the Jaalin, and murdered 
everj- man and man-child, reserving only the women for the liarems. 

The illustrations of the Shabluka Goi^ and Cataract, and of the Dervish forts, 
which made it almost impassable, were kindly supplied to ine by Sir Keginald Wingate. 
These pliotogi-aphs were taken in the campaign of 1898 as the army advanced. 

Two solitary peaks at the northern end of the Shabluka Gorge, Jebels Eoyan and 
Tyem, one on each side, are striking objects in the landscape. 

Xear this the steamer Bonkin went aground 
when returning from Khartoum in 1885. 

At Geila, near ^Vad Itamla, Zubeir Fasha has 
liis i-esideuce. The river now is more peaceful, and 
the country more open. There are iai^e and fertile 
islands producing rich crops. Much of the land 
beyond the Atluira and near the Sixth Cataract 
will suit admirably for growing excellent cotton, 
when irrigation and abuudant labour can be 
])iovided. Tlie WfniJer is that the British Cotton 
Growing Associations do not invest in land, which 
Lord Croiuer is anxious to sell to capitalists who 
I'ould work it. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that Mr. Leigh Hunt, an American capitalist, 
hailing from the Southern States, has recently 
visited the district, and has made arrangements for 
the pui-chase of fertile land for this industry. He 
has not only done so, but should tlieiii be need for 
it, he has offered to import skilled labour (from the Southern States) to train the 
natives in the culture of cotton. 

The soil is there, with glorious sunshine all the year round, and we are going to 
give it once more its lite-blood — irrigation. But the land is depopulated. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt would supply cotton growers, were he allowed. But we must lirst provide water. 
and start cotton -growing, of the quality needed in England, as soon as we can. Cotton 
is grown already, and of excellent quality, but only for native consumption. Competent 
authorities assert that the Sudan is capable of [iraducing enough cotton for all the wants 
of British mills and in cjuality equal to the best Sea Island variety. 

There is a station at Ban Nnga, the nearest point on the railway to the antiquities 
of that place, N^aga, Messaurat, El Sufra, and other ancient cities. But these ruin;-- are 
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so iiiipoi'taiit, tlittt after visiting Omdiirmaii and Khartoum, a special chapter (X,) 
must be devoted to them. As tlici-e is not irnicli to attract on the river after passing 
the Sixth Cataract, I propose now to devote myself to the chapters on the campaigns of 
Omdiirman and Khartoum, illustrating them mainly by the photographs supplied me by 
Sir Keginald Wingate. 



I often met Mr. Leigh Hmit in Egypt in 1904. He ia n most intereHtiiig man, und I believe is 
of the same English family whicli produced hia great namesake. Ansiouij to serve England, he intends 
to devote his attention to growing cotton in the Sudan. I doubted the wisdom of bis project 
to bring coloured men from America, wlioae ancestors were West Africui blacks. " But the negroes I 
would bring," he said, " are descended fi-om East African blacks. Up to 1(435 the great supply uf 
imported negroes in the Southern States, came from Alexandria, and were slaves harried from the 
Sudau — a regular trade existed bi^tween the Mediterranean and Virginian ports, and fast sailing 
vessels made the passage safnly, and brought tboiiBundn of Eastern blacks to the Southern 
States." I was much astonished, but he assured me he had found the whole details of the traffic out 
from oSicial documents. "These are the |)eople," he said, "whose descendants I would bring to the Sudan 
if I am permitted." I had a letter from Mr. Leigh Hunt in October, 1904. He writes, " I have just 
received a sample of the lirst coiton gi-uwn on our plantation at the mouth of the Atlmra. It is a good 
quality and what encourages me much, it was plante<l on June 14th and rijjened in less than three 
months from planting, which makes me most hopeful for basin irrigation. 1 am leaving shortly to 
look after the work this winter." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The ADV,iXCE to Omdurman. 

We now journey up the Nile and approach the battlefield of Keireri, about sftven 
miles from Omdurman. General Kitchener's An^lo- Egyptian Army had met with 
no opposition since the battle of the Atbara on 8th March, 1898, and were encamped at 
E^jeiga, eight miles fi-om Omdurniiiu. Our force consisted of 10 armoured gunboats, 
with two 40-pounder guns, and 23,000 men nearly equally divided between Egyptian 
and British. These had marched along the west bank ot the Sixth Cataract, the 
gunboats acting in concert from the river wherever possible. At Egeiga our forces were 
fiercely attacked by the Dervishes, commanded by the Khalifa in jierson, on the 
morning of the 2nd September, 1898. He thought to caiTy the posilion with a rush. 
It was a well-planned assault, but the Dervishes were repulsed after two hours' 
fighting with great 
slaughter, at long range. 

The Sirdar moved 
rapidly in pursuit, drove 
the Dervishes before liiin, 
and the fiight became a 
rout. 40,000 of the 
enemy were Hying before 
our troops, prisoners, or 
abjectly grovelling for 
mercy. The Dervishes 
formed and renewed the 
attack several times at 
Kerreri and were pui-sucd 
as far as Oinihirnian, 
where all resistance 
ceased. The Sirdar him- 
self had gone on to 

Omdurman, and riding up coolly to the garrison, told them he would spare their lives if 
they would lay down their arms. Anyone of them might have taken his life, but his 
quiet fearless action proved irresistible. They accepted the terms and laid down their 
arms and there was no more i-esistance save from a few fanatical Baggara horsemen, 
who were soon silenced. Tlie Klialifa had fled to his house. The Sirdar followed 
him and entered by the front door, as the Khalifa escaped into the crowd at the 
back door, flying ou a fleet camel away southwards along the Nile among his own tribe 
the Baggara. He had prepared for flight. 

Thus Mahdism in the Sudan was for ever crushed. The first attack of the Khalifa 
had been tremendous, was skilfully planned, and was mainly felt by General Macdonald's 
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brigade of Sudanese. 
They were twice 
attacked in the 
right rear, the 
enemy seemingly 
rising out of the 
ground, being con- 
cealed in the 
numerous khora 
with which the 
field aboundB. The 
" right-about-face " 
of the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th Sudanese 
was splendid and 
saved the situation. 
For this their 
commander was 
specially named Aide de Camp to 
Sir Hector Macdonald.' This for 
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' Poor "Mac" ahowed me the Qui 
herself from Balmora). He told me it 



2ni> septembbr, 189i). 

the Queen, and some time after he was knighted as 
a Highland lad, with no friends, who had risen from 
the ranks, was a great reward, I met this 
modest officer a few months after the battle 
of Kerreri, and complimented him on his 
splendid tactics. " No," lie said, " the credit is 
not mine, but belongs to my Sudanese. I could 
move them about as a shepherd's dog moves 
his master's sheep. I trust them implicitly to 
do anything that soldiers could do." I had 
seen him, years before, drilling these same 
Sudanese at the Abbasiyeh Barracks, Cairo, and 
could understand what he said, hut it was his 
splendid training that made them what they 
were. Had it been possible to allow this 
gallant officer to remain at the head of his 
stalwart Sudanese, he could have led them to 
victory in any land and under any condition 
of warfare. After a short service at the 
South African war, he was sent to Ceylon. 
This was like an exile to the active, earnest 
soldier, and seemed to break his heart. 
1 telegram making liim her Aide de Uamp, which was sent by 
such a special honour that no firomotion ur title could equal it. 
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PHESENT BTATB, 



A dashing cavalry attack was 
needed and arranged for by Kitchener. 
But tlie ground proved to be furrowed 
with dry water courses which were 
used by the enemy for concealment. 

One unfortunate occurrence hap- 
pened in almost the very first charge. 
The 2l3t Lancers were the only 
British cavalry with the expedition. 
This regiment had been fonned 
nearly a century ago, but strange to 
say, had never been in action ! Here 
they obtained their " baptism of fire." 
Theirs became the first charge, and 
tiorcoly jiallopinj;, dotormiued to win their laurels, the horse of one of their number fell 
into It " khor," and before the rest could rein in. more than twenty of them tumbled 
(Ivor one anotlier into the ravine, and were speared by Dervishes concealed below the 
bankH. They had boen drawn to their death, but uot one of their treacherous enemies 
OBcapiHl. Having avcntjeil their comrades the 21st Lancers re-formed and never stopped 
till ttmy iirrivoil, the first at Onidunnan. Great sorrow was felt for the loss of young 
Liiuttenant (rrentcll, the nephew of T^rd Grenfell, who fell leading his men, pierced by 
nmny wimnds. A marble obelisk has been erected on the spot where they are buried 
near the fatal khor. 1 have visited the battlefield, anil the tale of the engagement, with 
iho tlif^lit of the 1 liTvishew. WHS explained to me by one who was present. I had a 
friend with nic, the Rev. Llewellyn Gwynne, the respected British chaplain at 
Khartoum. We took 
the firHt photograph of 
tho inouiiment, of 
which an illustration 
JH subjoined. An 

unlnrgouiont of this 
wiis sent by I'Ctinost to 
Mrs. Llewellyn, aunt of 
the young hero who 
purishod at the head 
of his Jjiucbi's. She 
showwi hor gratitude 
by sending a donation 
of £100 to the Kev. ; 
Llowellyn (Jwynne I 

lownnla the fund for 
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l*iiil'liii;{ an Eiiglisli I'rotestaiit C'lmicli at KliaiCouiii. When iiieutioiuii<; this, I may as 
well tall attention to the iiepil iuv this church. The service has at iiresent to L>e held 
ill hwf, of the iTKinis of the Palace, as stilticient money has not been received to build a 
church miitahle f<jr the e«ijitalof the Anglo-F^y-ptiaii Sudan. The goveinnient has given 
an excellent site, free of all rent for ever. Tliere should be enough enthusiasm yet 
remaining' hir the hero fiordon, to erect a suitabli; Christian church at ihe sceue of his 
niurtyitioin. Iliit the greater events of South Africii seemed to make the needs of 
lln; tno'Iel city of the Sudan (iiiile foi^^otten. There is yet time to remedy this — the 
Treasnier, I,ady Wjngate, the Palace, Khartoum, is the address for subscriptions. 

Onidurniaii is only sevcTi niilcs due; -south from the Iwttletield. The conical hill 
which rises in the centre <i|' the jilain of Kfri-eri, is the l>e.st point of view. Here we can 
w!(; bencalh our feet the course of " the lost battle l»>nio ihiwii hy the flying"all the 

way to the great, 
mean, straggling 
Dervish capital. 

At its best, 
Oniduvman always 
had. for European 
I'ves, a mean apiiear- 




It ( 



\ an 



urinous space Ij^ 
les l.y li deep 
h.wiug the ,-ourvc 
if the river tliroiii;!i- 
>ut. Two or Uirec 
ivide streets traverse 
t, but the whole is 
I network of twist- 
nATTi.EoroMr.cBMAN, 1808. a snapshot. Juj, \^,,^^^ -wheu 

we entered it, the whole |ilace was in a state of indescribable filth. Corpses of men 
and animals lying unburicd, (ipen cess-pits, merely holes sunk in the sand or mud 
open to the burning sun, caused a hornhle stench among the lanes. A few of the 
priiicii>al houses were well built, ijriiicijtally those iif the Khalifa and Yakub, and 
the Iteit cl Amana, or iJorvish Storehouse, had strong walls, as had also the 
prisons, where the wretcJies weiv huddled together without food except for what 
they couhl buy; and those that had no money to buy food were left to die. Within 
the Beit el Amana, when 1 saw it, was a collection of ancient armour, obsolete guns, 
and mitrailleuses the Dervishes had tried to reiiair, with piles of cast-iron bullets 
lying beside them ; quantities of sabre-proof (woollen itadded) helmets, scimitars, 
dajg^ers, bayonets, nisty muskets, jibbas or Dervish uniforms in gaudy jiatched 
barbaric style ; rickety horse pistols, Hint guns, and matchlocks, shields of rliinoceros 
98 
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Near tliis, let iiitu Llic 
this inscription ;— 



hide, ancient sandals and li 
all piled in confusion together. 

The mnsqiio was a mean 
hitikling in a large enclosure, full 
of poor houses scarcely fit for pig 
stj'es; the Khalifa's house, the 
best in the place, with a kind of 
audience hall and sheltered dais 
with two wooden cohirans sup- 
porting the overhanging roof, still 
survives. His women's apart- 
ments were very bare, but when 
hung with nigs and carpets, may 
have been comfortable enough, 
. we find a marble tablet with 



HUBEltT HOWARD 

1>IED IIERK 
II SElTKMBEIi, 1«98. 



This was the youthful son of the 
Earl of Carlisle, who was correspondent 
of the TimDn witJi the army of Kitchener. 
He was with tlie early piirsuera of the 
Dervishes, from Keri-eri battlefield, and 
was making some notes or sketches here, 
when he was accidentally killed by the 
splinter of a shell, when the conouerora 
were firing on the Mahdi's tomb, near 
the place. I had seen him at Castle 
Howard, a bright and handsome boy, a 
tew years before. I met his father. Lord 
Carlisle, later in Egypt on his way to 
visit the scene of his eon's death and 
erect this monument. The tine young 
fellow was a great favourite with all his 
friends in the Sirdar's army. 

The dome of the Mahdi's tomb was 
a conspicuous mark for the centre of Omdumian ; it was frequently struck by the 
British shells, and quit* mined. It was necessary to do this it as it would have become 
100 
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a alirine for fanatical pilgrimages where the siiperstitioua natives would have 
worshipped. The tomb of Oordon'a murderer, the wretch who sent the hero's gory 
head in a bag to the prison to be thrown at Slatin's feet, had to be destroyed by his 
avengers. The Mahdi was auch a ferocious, brutal, sensual wretch, that his memory 
is best wiped out, and every trace of his existence erased. 

He had proclaimed himself immortal, yet one of the women whom lie had injui-ed 
poisoned lum in June, 1S85. On his deathbed he named four of his relatives or 
friends to Ije Khalifas, to succeed him in siiccessiou. These Khalifas asserted, as 
the Mahdi had done, that they bore cliarmed lives, and were invulnerable. All are 
dead now ; not one of these men seemed to possess a single virtue, save that of 
desperate valour when under the influence of fanatical excitement. 

The .'^uffeRTS under their horrible tyranny were their own people ; while they killed 

the men who in any 
way opposed them, 
the women were 
sjjaretl to suffer even 
worse treatment. 

All this proves 
that it was right and 
proper to wreck 
the Alahdi's tomb, 
though at the time 
there were not 
wanting humani- 
tarians to blame 
I-ord Kitchener 

for destniying the 
"sniic'tnaries" of 
Tun Kii.M.iK.i.s LMKRiAiiK. •,;.::..■ .-I..,':,. ;i..«,,i.„, II. h. l.)i)idin'nuin. Kverv- 

where tlie natives welcomed him as their deliverer, especially the negro races, for the 
real object of Mahdism was the prosecution of the nefarious traliic in slave.'<, which 
Gordon had abolished. Black and white now are all, under the protection of the 
British flag, as free as if they had been born in fluglanil. The retribution whicli 
we were called upon to visit on Jfahdism has bi'ought about the salvation of the 
country. 
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Tub Ojidurman of To-Dav. 

Our narrative has led us to Omilurman with Kitchener's victorious army. There was 
no Khartoum then, it had been wiped out for ever, so thought Gordon's murderer and 
hia blood-thirsty, destroying crew, little thinking that it would arise phcenix-like from 
its ashes, the fairest city iu Central Africa. (See Chapter IX.) 

Before quitting Omdurman we may describe its appearance to-day. It has no 
pretensions to beauty, it is a mean gi-ovelling Arab town, and its general plan remains the 

same as when the Dervishes held it. 
Now it is clean, swept and garnished, 
with good houses, and tho streets 
policed and decently kept. There 
ai* many good shops, mostly kept 
by Greek merchants, and here the 
principal trade of the Sudan is carried 
on — j,'um, ivory, and ostrich feathers. 
When I wa3 there, a mile of the 
sloping beach was devoted to the 
(Irj-ing and sorting of gum. This 
was done by little circles of women, 
working with deft fingers, skilfully 
arranging the various classes and 
qualities. All these poor souls were 
I)er\'ish " widows," widowed or 
deserted by their lords on the 
destruction of the Dervish power. 
Their ugl}', but very contented, faces 
seemed to denote that they were very 
happy on Lheii' wage of two piasti'es 
a day, and no husbands to support. 

Seeing the name of Cavvadias 
iu Greek letters over one of the 
largest warehouses, I entered and 
asked if the owner was any relation of the celebrated Ephor of Athens (Minister of 
Art in Greece) ; the owner came forward and told me he was the youngest of a lai^e 
family in Cephalonia, the eldest of which had risen to the liigh position of my friend in 
Athens. He asked me to be present at the ceremony of laying the first stone of his 
firm's new warehouse, a handsome building in KJiartoum. I have met the Ephor of 
Athens since then and told him of my meeting with his brother in the Sudan. They 
Iiad not met for many yeare and he was delighted to hear tidings of him from one 
who had seen liim. 
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his honse, suIiHtuiitia! 
There were no ti'ws 
time he will no don 
was mncli interesteil 
tiardahips nf his yAn'i 



I suppose all 
my reailere have 
heard of Father 
Ohrwalder, 
whose wonderful 
story of escape 
from the Mahdi's 
clutches, along 
with two Aus- 
trian Sisters "f 
Mercy, has been 
so ably edited 
by Sir Reginald 
Win gate. I 
heard that he 
hnd returned to 
Omdurman, and 
paid him a visit. 
He has rebuilt 

y, and jilanted a pxilm in the centre of his Htlle courtyard, 
in Oni(Uirmaii, so this is a wise innovation, and by this 

it lie sittiuy tinder its shade, for vegetation is rapid here. I 
in this Hweet-voiced. amiable t;entlenian. Kemavking on the 

i^a through SOO miles of desert in an enemy's country, he said 




"but 



iiy suflcr 



pared with tlione of the 
poor ladies : 1 wonder 
they ever siirviveil 
their trials." 

He now occupies 
himself in teaching 
school, and he tokl 
me that most of his 
several hundred pupils 
were the chihii-en of 
his former acquaint- 
ances in the town, and 
lie had as mnny as he 
could teach. They 
will leain nothing 




(//o-. ftlhhtrt Jamet a-l u/AcM.) 
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but good from their association with Father Ohrwalder. He bad his portrait taken at 
my request, (See Chapter IX.) He is only fifty years old, but wears a look of greater 
age owing to his suHeringa; everyone, native auJ immigrant, poor or rich, loves and 
esteems the good man. He speaks all their languages, as well as English, Italian and 
French, and of course his own native Gennan. He adores the English, and intends 
to spend his life under our protection. 

Sir Eudolf von Slatin I did not see on this occasion. He was away on one of his 
frequent tours, as Inspector-General of the Sudan, through the I'eniote provinces. The 

tidings that these two fugitives from 
the Mabdi brought to our clever 
Intelligence Officer of those days (now 
the Sirdar and Governor-General of 
tlie Sudan) mainly contributed to our 
conquest of the Sudan. And it is 
equally certain that neither Ohrwalder 
or Slalin would ever have been able 
to escape from the Khalifa's clutches, 
but by the " undei^round railway " 
manipulated hy the astute Sir Reginald 
Wingate. 

I give a characteristic good 
portrait of Slatiii, taken by Sir 
Reginald Wiiigate in the stirring 
times of 1898. Slatin was the leader 
and guide of the expedition ; he 
knew every spot. To show what 
Omdurman and Khartoum were like 
in those days I append a plan, 
wliich was published in Count 
Gleicben's Siuhin Handbook of 1895, 
published for the use of our army. 
The iufcirination was derived mainly 
fiwm Sir Eudolf von Slatin, wlio knew the places so well tliat he was able to make 
the map from memory. The plan of Omdurman is good for to-day as to the main 
irregularities of the old town. Now it is being altered greatly and prepared for the 
use of electric tramways ' 

The wide extent of Dervish Omdurman is accounted for by its having had 
400,000 inhabitants within its earthworks. It has now but 48,000, bm is increasing. 
It lies on good gravel foundation, and should be a healthy place. It had a bad 
reputation for health in Dervish days, but the filthy dwellings of the people were 
sufficient to account for that, and the fact that the refuse and oflal was allowed to 
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accumulate, wouli! 
intensify any out- 
break of disease. It 
is now, under 1>riti^li 
inana}2;enieiit, a must 
licaltliy place for [lie 
greater part of tlie 

The scene on a 
market-day iit Oni- 
durman is liusy ami 
picturesque. Tlie 

varie<l breeds of 
cattle and shec]) 
show of late great 
improvement, and 

Onidurman bids fair to be the great depot for cattle of the Sudan. Tlie camel fair is 

very interesting, the baby camels being playful while soft and gentle in manner, and 

much dependent on tlieir gaunt, bad -tern] lered niotlicrs. The mixture of tribes who 

attend these fairs is quite as varied and as extraonKnary as this animals. The styles of 

hair-di-easing are most elaborate and some of them are the work of years. It is mainly 

the males who take such trauble in their e/iiie!inr, the lielles have a style of their own 

wliiijh reipiires more time to de\'elop than would be exjiected, but is kept in order by 

profuse indulgence in castor oil. 

When I was at Omdurman a distinguished soldier showed me nmeb politeness. 

I had travelled in his company from Cairo. This was Colonel Fergusson, then 

the Commander of the Garrison and District of Oindnrn)an. He had been in 

many toiigli fights 

since he joined the 

Egyptian army in 

1896. In fact he 

was in every im^wr- 

tant engagement. 

He is now Colonel 

of the Grenadier 

Ouards. I have to 

tliank him for 

nmch valuable in- 

fonnation in the 

■compiling of this 

volume. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GORDOX'S \ATH)XAL MOXUMENT— THE NEW KHARTOUM, 




THE NEW criT. THE COVEltKOUHiENEBAI- S PALACE. THE (lOKDOX (JOI.l.EtiE. 

THE MKMOKlAr. .SEKVICE TO GOItDOX. GOBUOK'S STATUE. NATIVE VIU.AGE!*. SCHAN CLUB. 

BAXK Ob- EGYPT. ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.S. EXHUKSIOS TO SOBA. 



I'HAl'TKI! IX. 

The \i;\v KiiAitTorM. 

TiiE iikkIl'I city of <'eiitriil Al'rlcii i-s on the Blue Xile, almul lliri'i' miles fKiiii Oiiiiliiiinan. 
wliicli is on the Wliite Nik*, ll is ii j,Teiit coiitrist to the Dervish town in every 
wiiy. To hejiiii with, wLut strikes us when arriving: is that it is eniliopomci! in a ^ixjve 

of well j;mwn trees. 
Tile l>erviMhes when 
they sackeil andlmnit 
the (idvi'iiicirM lliiitw.' 
;iiL(l all Iheniherhiiilil- 
iiius in iIli' (ilaee, 
f.ii>;ol In ilestroy the 
lives. Kveti tliiisc- 
jjlanteil hy (ionlon's 
own han.U .still 
llnmi^li. und hehin.l 
(lie main hiiihling of 
tlie new I'ahiee, the 
hero's v<.se-lx'.is still 
e.vist, having heen 
found nndenieath the 
ruins of his icsiileucy. 
I liave lieen tolil that 
nulls of liordon'sown 
if the inia^iination, bnt 




nilt 



some of the iiist-s tii.it nuw lloi 
plants which still reimiiri in tli 
it is (wssihiy true. 

Khartoum is ipiite a urn 
the seat of the (lovenmr 
(Jeiieral aUiut ls:il», ami stumli 
in a tine, high ami luiallln 
situation. The iironioniori 
■ m which it, 
stretches hetween the Iw 
Niloft like an " Klepluint 
Trunk," the nieanin;^ of tli 

AVhcn Kildiei 
.iver to the ruins .if Kliartoiim, 
immediately after the I'.altl.' 
ol' (hndurinan, he fnund tlie 
lilaw ii lan;_'le .if weeds and 



I exceedingly mwe from tW 
louml: thi.s nuiv he a stretch 



, havini- heen foiuided liy .Meheniet Ali 
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demolished houses, and not a living creature in the ruius. Of 
House there were only some ruined walls. One of Gordon's old 




This was called llie second funeral of Gordon, and was 
solemnity, all tlie troops, native and British, crowding round 
The service was conducted liy three British clergymen, 
Presbyterian, Jloman 
Catholic, and was 
most impressive. 

Foreign attachiis 
were there, notable 
among them being 
the Count von Tiede- 
mann In his mag- 
nificent uniform of 
the White Cuiras- 
siers. It was re- 
marked that lie and 
many others were 
much affected during 
the ceremony. 

The baujiers of 
England and of 
I^pt overhead were 



Gordon's Government 
guards was found who 
had stood by his 
master at the last 
moment. He had 
been ba<lly wounded 
at the time of the 
massacre, feigned 
death and so escaped. 
This man pointed out 
the spot where the 
hero had been hacked 
to pieces. 

On this spot 
Kitchener at once 
made arrangements 
for holding a re- 
ligious service to 
Gordon's memory — 
4th Sept«mber, 1898. 
conducted with much 
with uncovered heads. 
Ciiurch of England, 
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clisplayetl lioatiiig 
side liy sitle. 

Tlie playing aud 
siiigiii<,' of '■ God save 
tlie Queen," made the 
eeroiiioiii.ll into a 
dedioatioii of the 
conquered land to 
ttie ])rctectimi of 
Great liritain. 

Dniiug the cere- 
mony ilie <;un1joat 
Mdik, connnandcd 
by Goi-doii's neplievv, 
was moored outside, 
lieiiig liiyh Xilf it 
was seen over tlie 

ruined walls. Minute yuns were iired from it wJiile tlie ceifmuiiy piiiceeded. An 
excellent picture of this ceremony, from ijlioiographs taken at (he time and information 
supplied hy Sir Kesinald Wingate, is now the pi-o|)erty of the King. I have been 
graciously permitted to have the picture co|jied for this chapter. Tlie day after, a large 
iKidy of men were set vigorously to work to clear out the jialace ruins for the new- 
structure which at ouce Ijegan to arise fiwii the scene of desolation. 

In order t" 
convince the native 
population of tlie 
reality of tlie con- 
quest, and of our 
determination for 
the permanent oc- 
cupation of the 
country, I-ord 

Kitchener, after his 
victory, at once set 
about to rebuild 
Khartoum, on a 
splendid scale, and 
lie, it is said, himself 
drew out on the 
.^aiid bis plan for 
iwlmilding Gordon's 




(.Sir K>!,imihl fVim,<ile aad olhei-t.) 
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city. The idea was that the design 
eliould show the lines of a collection 
of Union Jacks. 

Lord Kitchener was indefatigable 
in hurrying on the development of 
Khartoum, and the reconstruction 
of the government of the conquered 
country was taken in hand at once. 

There waa not time to send 
to London for plana for the buildings, 
and 80 the Royal Engineer officers 
did the beat they could. Colonel 
Gorringe, it is said, designed the 
I'alace, and a most effective and elegant building it is. It is well adapted for a sunny 
climate, and is one of the most beautiful buildings of its kind, of entirely original 
design. Tlie plain ri\'er front accentuutes the beauty of the elegant southern fagade. 

TJie grand scale on which the new city was conceived, and its fine situation, 
are combining to make modern Kliartonni a city to be proud of. The I'alace is in 
the centre of the town and is surrounded by a spacious garden, with groves of 
stately palms and other fine trees. Pei'maiient government olfices and public buildings 
have arisen, spread over the wide expanse, laid apart for a future great city. Since 
then many noble institutions and imposing private houses are arising on all sides. 

There are several handsome banks, one of which, the Jiank of l^ypt, I engrave. 
The manager, Jlr. Davidson, showed me much kindtiess ; many illustrations were 
supplied by him, and he has been my correspondent since. The National Bank 
has also a fine banking establishment, and as it is Uie I-ind Iknk of the Govern- 
ment, it will be a useful in- 



stitution for the natives. 

Much has been done to 
level and lay out the streets 
of Khartoum, but it is as yet 
only the shell of a city. But 
the plan lends itself to gradual 
development, and trees are 
growing up along the main 
streets. There are Clubs for 
Officers and also similar institu- 
tions for non-coms. At the 
Sudan Club I was frequently 
a guest. It is an excellent 
house and has a lovely garden 




Khartoum of To-day. 
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of several acres of 
line palms. 

Theri! is a good 
hotel ill Klmrtouni, 
and shops, mostly 
kept by Greek 
merehants. The 

Dorvislics left us 
an inlieritauee in 
thousands of their 
"widows," who are 
all employed in the 
city as gardeners, 
nrivvies, and Bti*eet- 
sweepers, happy on 
two or three piastres 
a day, ipiet, induairi- 
oiia, patient workers 
all. 
The Gordon CoUe^^e was one of Lord Kitchener's orij^inal schemes for erecting 

a permanent endowed liiiilding, to point lo the gi-eat idea of elevating the natives 

of the Sudan by means of education. Wlien lie paid a hurried visit to London to 

receive the thanks of the nation and his title, he asked for and obtained from the 

British public, £100.000 for endowment of the Gordon College. 

The College is completed, and in the first instance will principally be a great 

technical school, wliere every handicraft necoKsary to elevate the people's industry 

for the arts of peace will be 

taught. A description of its 

present working arrangements 

will be found further on. 

Lord Kitchener was called 

away for a short time, from 

his work at Khartoum. This 

was on the 10th September, 

1898, when he had to go to 

Fastioda to settle the affaire 

Marchand. We will speak of 

this incident later. He was 

not left long to complete his 

work in the Sndan ; the 

troubles in South Africa 




(.'*r> Reginald H'ingale aad olherf.) 
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needed his vigorous measures. In his enforced absence an able successor in the 
rebuilding and re-establishinent of a model capital, was found in Sir Reginald Wingate, 
who became Sirdar and Governor-General of the Sudan. 

Tliere •was to be no rest for the great soldier, and Lord Kitchener, having won his 
countrj-'s battles in South Africa, was hurried off to assume command in India. On 
his way be paid a brief visit to Khartoum, the wonderful city he had planned as the 
crowning monument of the regeneration of the Sudan. He expressed much 
pleasure and satisfaction at the development of the 
work in his enforced absence, and signalized bis visit 
by inaugurating the statue of Gordon, in the principal 
square of the new city, called by the hero's name. This 
is a fine statue, almost the last work of the late Onslow 
Ford, K.A,, and forms the frontispiece to this 
volume. The hero is represented on his camel 
with all its native trappings correctly shown, just 
as he was wont to start on his expeditions through 
the country. It was related in the Times recently how 
one day a jmor old black woman, who had been a 
pensioner of Gordon's days, carae back to Khartonm, 
and seeing the statue exclaimed, "God be praised, the 
Pasha Gordon has come again ! " Here she had seated 
herself for an entire day — and she related how she had 
sat long by his camel, and that still he would not look 
at her — he who had never passed her without a kindly 
nod before. " Is he tired, or what is it ? " she said ; 
but after many visits she came home glad at last, for 
the I'asha had nodded his head to her ! 

The statue of Gordon by Hamo TJiorn ycroft, RA. 
(in Trafalgar Square, London), is generally esteemed as 
excellent. The artist kindly gave me a photograph 
of this fine work, whicli is here reproduced as the best 
ooRDON. portrait of the hero. The attitude is said to be a 

Slaliuir«''«'oTkBmycrr^,Jt.A. ^ 

Tntiigu squue London wonderiuUy correct realisation. 




The Sirdar's chaplain, the Kcv. Llewellyn Gwynne. is a great favourite with all, 
from the Sirdar to the poorest inhabitant. He has learned nearly all the iiati\-e 
languages, and teaches in the evenings numbers of young fellows who are busy all day. 
He is foremost in every good work and yet he is most popular as an athlete 
with the army, for lie is an expert in all games. Mr, Gwynne was my constant 
companion whenever he could spare time from his duties, and many of my photographs 
were taken with his assistance. 
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Mr. f.!wy line's chaplaincy at Kliartoitni came 
about under peculiar circumstances. After Lord 
Kitcliener's conquest, the young clei^yman arrived 
at Khai-toiiin, a missionary from a I>ondon Society, 
to do wliat he could for the heatlien of Central 
Africa, Kitchener was unwilling to admit 
missionaries at this early stage, and told Mr. 
(Jwynne so, when he was oHieially brought 
befoi-e him. Instead of sending him back. Lord 
Kitchener remarked that there were plenty of 
!iL';ithcn among t1ie Kritish, and suggested that 
he niiglit remain at Khartoum as their chaplain. 
Tlie young man cheerfully accepted the offer and 
.signed foi- a seven years' appointment. He is still 
there, and when the new church is built, for which 
I.ady Wingate is collecting funds, everj-one hopes 
that the Kev. Llewellyn Gwynne may be the 
first pastor. The site selected for the church is 
one of the best in Khaitoum, and the Govenunent 

have given the land rent free for ever. At present J>ivine worship is conducted in a 

room in the Palace, where " God save the King " is sung by all standing after service : 

this has been done every Sunday since Gordon's Memorial Ceremony. 
The I'alace grounds are beautiful and well 

kept I was a fi-etjuciit visitor and had, as 

a companion, a beautiful rare bird from the 

Balir el Ghazal, which had been sent as a gift to 

the Sirdar. He is a long-legged crane, witli an 

enormous bill like that of a pelican, apparently 

of whalebone. From this and liis dignified aspect 

he has got the fine name of Balanicvp^ Itci: But 

the natives, with less respect, call him "Abu 

Markub," the father of shoes. He is perfectly tame 

and very fond of company, and joins any part}- of 

visitors. One day when I was trying repeatedly to 

take snapshotd of him he sat down, and yawned — - 

he had enough of my photography. 

In the Palace Garden I remarked a colossal 

carved animal, of which no one knew the origin 

or antiquity. But somebody said it had been 

Gordon's, and it was well cared for, and treated 

with much respect, as u memento of him. It had tirkd of his roRTHAix bbibo taken. 




{Sir S'giaald WiHiiale and Iht nHHw.) 
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got buried iiiider the ruins 
when the Dervishes levelleil 
the Government House, and 
so escaped destruction. 

I heard all about it from 
Father Oh rw alder, who re- 
collected when Gonlon brought 
it to hia garden. Tt came 
from the ruins of Soda, au 
undent Christian city on tlie 
Hhie Nile. 

An account of a visit to 
Soba will be found at the end 
of the chapter. A German 
L„.-i u;iii.i„. Ceil. savant had discovered theLauib 
at Sobii, and described it, years before, but of this I auppodc Gordon was not aware. He 
knew the ruins were Christian by the ])reseiice of the cniss on tlie columns of the ruined 
church there, whicli no doubt were standinj; in Jiis time, and had lie not removed 
the Lamb to a jdace of safety, it would have been broken up fur building-stime. Soba had 
been used as a i[narry for supjilying material for Khartoum for twenty or thirty years. 

The interior of the Palace is moat oharming in every asjiect. I enjoyed many 
visits to it, thankK to its hospitable hosts, Sir lieginald and Lady Wingate. The 
Siixlar's wonderful collection of trophies and relics of his long ex[>erience at the 
Intelligence Depiirtment are well worth a journey to Kliartoiim to see. Every day some 
young officer wouhl 
arrive unexpectedly, 
bringing news friini 
the remoter pro- 
vinces, and their 
keen interest in 
their duties added 
much to one's 
pleasure. All were 
so young, active, 
full of life, hope. 
and thorough en- 
joyment of their 
profession. And 

when there was a 
yifinkhftna, and 

ofticers and men. 
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white, black, and yellow, all coniiieted together 
iu equality in splendid efforts of KcliI sijoits and 
military exercises, it was easy to tell how tlie 
Egyptians and Sudanese had lieeonie such well 
disciplined and cft'eetive soldiei*. 

I^ypt and our Sudan are fortunate in the 
British otticers who are selected for their 
government. Tliose I met as Lady Wingate's 
guests were specimens of the best of England's 
young soldiers, and deeply interested in their 
work. 

The Muilir (Governor) of Kliartoum, 
Colonel Stanton, often acted as my guide, 
and made my visit to Khartoum one of the 
most ilelijihtfnl experiences. He has hel|)ed 
me in all my literarj' and aiitiijnarian eflijrts 
for the Sudan, and I liave learned miieli hy 
his assistance. 

Many of my hest photographs and the 
description of tlie antitjuities in these regions 
are due to his unceasing kindness. 



I owe to the Hon. Ciithliert .lames, whom 
I mot first ill Kliartoum, iiiucli knowledge 
aliout the Sudan, and many of the most 
interesting jihottigraphs were selci-tcd for me. 
localized and lalielleil by his ready wit. He 
was in much of the early work in the camiMiigii 
on the Wliite Nile, but has siuee been mainly 
engaged on the tinaneial administration of the 
country. His intimate knowledge of all Sudanese 
matters has been of the greatest service to me. 

Another friend, Captain H. F. S. Amery. 
whose aeipiaintanee I made at Kliartoum, has 
given me. then and since, so much hclj) that it 
would be base ingratitude to omit my hearty 
thanks, whicli I gladly place on record. 

He is now tlie acting Cliid' of Intelligence, 
and has liberally supplied me witli informa- 
tion on every mysterious region and answered 
every (piestii>n. His knowledge of everything 
connected with the Sudan i.'; extraordinary, and 
133 
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withoiii his help m)' book woiilii have 
been full of errors. 

Mr, A. L. Butler, who looks after 
the preservation of game in the Sudan, 
tiikes !i great inteiest in the Zoological 
Uiirdens at Khartoum. 

Practical science ban been greatly 
lienefited by the researches of Ur. Bal- 
four, who is connected with the Scien- 
tific Stnfr of the Sudan Government, 
The bites of certain nioequitoea have 
been blnrncd for causing the malarial 
fever winch at certain seasons is very 
prevalent in tlie Sudan. Dr. B;ilfour 

has proved that those iiiHOcts at Kitartonm are certainly the fever-producing variety, and 

has followed »ip bi.s dist:ovcry by extiriwiting them us far as possible. This lias been done 

by a careful aean-h for all the old wells in which they bred, increased and multiplied to an 

enormous dcgi'ee. These wells have licen all treated with cruile |)eti-oleuin, and closed up ; 

the mosquitoes having been thus alHilisIied, malarial fever has disappeared from Khartoum. 
A Museum of Antii|nilit's for the Sudan is in course of formatioii at Khartoum. 

Tiiere are, however, no ancient iHiildings in ur near the place, and only one archieological 

emblem of old-tinie civilization. 

The population is increasing rajiiiUy, and 

churches of everj' ('liriatinn denomination ai-e 

springing up. A handsome Mosque is being 

erected, on ground given by the Government. 
Old Khartoum hud C0,000 inhabitants, it 

now bas 8,000 within the old walls, but the 

neighbourhood has 20.000 and is rapidly 

increasing. At first it was supposed that it 

would entirely replace Omdurmaii aa a seiit 

of trade, but it is evident that much of the 

commerce will remain in its old quarters, aud 

it is never wise to remove aii ancient market. 

There is room for berth towns, hut Khartoum 

of course is paramount as the cnpitnt of the 

Sudan. 

The aWi'iginal tribes are being well cai-ed 

for and gradually taught the dignity of labour, 

while their own native trilml divisions aro 

respected, each tribe being quartered separately 
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their own fHKhion. Some have huts of reeila, others of br 
burrowed in the grounii. Kvery style of simple savuge life 
their dozen of settlements is a most iiiterestinj; experience, i 
they receive visitors is pleasant to witiies-^. 

All seem happy ami contented ; all able to wurk yet 
returning at night 
to their iii'imitive 
homesteads. 

The railway from 
the north terminates 
at Halfaya, opposite 
Khartoum, with 
which it is connected 
by a feteam feny. 

Khartoum, with 
the towns of Halfaya 
and Omdurman, are 
united in one dis- 
trict ; the tliree 
towns and their en- 
vii-oiis fonning one 
Mudiria, controlled 
from Khai'toum. 



in model villages 
outside the city 
which ai-e policed, by 
themselves, and con- 
trolled by their own 
headmen. In tliis 
way the lit^ara, 
SJiilluks, Dinkas, 
Jaalin, Nuers, 

Herlwra and otlier 
tribes are taught to 
dwell in unity and 
yet not compelled to 
give up tiieir primi- 
tive Kyatem of life — 
each tribe being 
allowed to build 
their dwellings in 
earth, some even are 
can be studied — a visit to 
md the dignity with which 

employment in Khartoum, 
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Recent TiiuN(is of the Gordon College. 

Tlie Gordon College is now working, and I add a quotation from a recent 
correspondent of the 7'iines to show how practical a form the instruction is taking. 

"The (jordon College must always attract the interest of all Englishmen when 
hearing ahout Khiirtouni. The education now )«ing given at the college is necessarily 
elementary oidy. It has not l>een opened three years, and nearly all pupils now in the 
college have been taught there everything they know except reading and writing. The 
pupils may now be divided into three classes : — 

" 1. Hoys nndei'going the ordinary course of primary education according to the 
Egyptian curriculum. The principle is being followed of educating them as far aa possible 
in their own mother tongue liefore they are advanced to any foreign language. 

" 2. A class for 
I the education of young 
men of the tetter 
classes, sheikh's sons, 
etc., who it is hoped 
will fill two important 
offices in their own 
country life— (1) the 
\illagc schoolmaster ; 
{'i) the kadi or judge 
of the Mehkenesh 
Sharieh or Mussulman 
Courts. 

" The advantage 
of enlistuig the sons 
of the best houses of 
the Sudan as teachers 
of the children of the 
""°"' country must suggest 
y important that the same class should be well trained 
of the land. The Courts deal with marriage, divorce, 
The students selected for this branch nf the public 
under instruction in the office of the legal secretary 
(whether in the Gordon College or tiot I do not know) after completing theii' actual college 
course. ITie progress that these young men have made is very reniarkable. They ai'c ihe 
very class which it was thought to he most difficult to attract to any school or collcfie : 
but there are 60 of them attending classes now. Well dressed, clean, and, bciriiig thenj- 
selves like Arab gentlemen, they are a credit to themselves and to the college. 

" 3, Owing to the munificence of a visitor to Khartoum full equipment for a technical 
school has Ijecn provided and technical education has Iwgun. The pupils are mostly boys 
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itself to every one, and it la ve 
to administer the Mussulman lav 
and all questions of inheritance. 
service will spend several j< 
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from 14 years of age ami oinvards. They can all read atid write and know some fijtvircs. 
The Sudani, Imch Arah and black, is seen Iiest as a mechanic. He takes to the workshop 
like a young rliick to the wat«r, and there will lie an ample field in the country for the 
employment of skilled mechanics. 

" In addition to these three courses of education there is at the college :t chemical 
laboratorj', a mechanical workshop, the gift of generoiis friends, and a mnseuni." 

I happened to meet the donoi^s of several outfits for the CoUej^e when I was 
at Khaitoum. They were Sir William Mather, who gave the meehanioal appliances, 
aud Air. Wellcome, who gave the elieniical lalioiatory. 

In addition to the Khartoum I'ublic Schools, wheie I have heard ihatonly Araliic is 
taught, I am happy Ui say that the American Mission Schools, wliiuh have done so 
much for Egypt, have had a central establislinient iu Khartoum since 1900. They 
have lirauelies in (Jmdnrnian, Hall'aya, Wadi Haifa and Wad \redani (oil the Blue 
Nile), Kassala and on the Sobat, away in the I-and of the Sudd, I have seen the 
good these people do in Kgypt, and they will be a. blessing to the 8ii<lau. They 
teach all comers and educate male and femnle teaeliers from among the natives, 
and make tlieir schouls almost self -supporting. The knowledge of the English language, 
with the practice of the (.'liristian virtues, that these schools have spread over 
E^ypt, is a thing to be hojied for among the neglected natives of the Sudan. Lui-d 
Cromer's opinion of the work of these schools will be found in Cliapter XII. 

It is related of the state of the country when Kitchener conquered it, as showing 
to what depths of burbarisni the Dervishes had reduced the people, they had lost the 
art of making bricks and laying them, there wei-e no tradesmen, no carpenters. Italians 
had to be employed to tciicli iliem the simplest skilled labour. Already this state of affiiira 
is reversed, industry is iu tlie asceu-laney and local skilled labour has become plentifid. 
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AN ANCIENT CHRISTIAN CITY NEAR KHARTOUM. 



EXCURSIOS TO SOBA. 

As Si)ba is so near to Khartouni, we will describe it as a development of our 
visit to Gordon's city. Tlie Governnient have I'ecently erected a Rest-house for 
visitors there, and it deserves Ut be sjielt with a capital " R." It is a good beginning, 
and is the first provisimi of its kind pruviJed for tourists in the Snduii. We may thank 
Colonel Stanton for tliis thonghtfuliiL-SH, wliieh has been so well carried out. 

On the east bank of tlie Hiue Nile, about thirteen miles from Kiiartouui, are, or 
rather were, the ruins of a great city. Duemichen.the German savant and triiveller, thus 
describes the discovery of tlie place, by him, in 1863. In giving an illustration of the 
great stone animal (now 
preserved in the Palace 
Garden at Khartoum) 
with the inscription, he 
says — "This sheep, with 
the fouudatioiis of a 
Christian liasilica, and 
several well preserved 
capitals, with the cross 
upon them, wns brought 
to light by Hie during 
e.\cavationH inidcrtakcn 
in 1863, not far from 
Sobii (the .\sta Sokis of 
Strabo, who wrote about 
30 B.C.). This animal 
is ornamented with 
Etiiiopiun hiemglyiiliits, 

and represents the most southern discovery of such language. The inscription proves 
that the city of Soba was witliin the border.s of the ancient Ethiopian Knipire of Meroi.-." 

" It proves that on the spot, where afterwards rose the capital of ihe old Christian 
Empire, called by the Arab geographies 'Alua,' there must have been formerly an old 
Ethiopian city, which, to judge by the name of the river transmitted to ns, vi/., 
' Asta-Sobas' (the river of Sobas) had the same name which has been preserved till tlie 
present Jay in that of the village of Soba near the ruins. The site of the capital of 
this district, which can be no other tliaii the ancient province of Alna, is thus proved. 
Tlie native name of the I'due Xile is Azrck, which tlnis still retains part of the 
classical name." 

This sheep was subsei[ucntly brought to Khartouni by Gordon probably because 
it was found in the ruins of a Christian Church, 
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Tlie stone and thousands of boat-loads of burnt bricks had been carried 
off to be used in the buildinjf of the then new town of KhartouiH. This had 
gone on tor forty yeai"s lieforo Gordon's time and was still in progi'css. The sands 
had blown over the foiindations of the ancient city and it was completely forgotten. 
"When visiting Khartoum I was much struck with the ancient stone animal, 
whicli I came upon unexpectedly in a corner of the great garden attached to 
the I'alace. The ;^ravel of the path was piled up ajjainst the base. Thinking 
that it nnght l>ear an inscription, I carefully raked the gravel back, and discovered the 
inscription which I copied. Nobodj' in Khartoum in present times had noticed the 



^.£ia|ro|E3|^ra4Sa 




stone sheep, and none had dreamt of an inscription being on it. The only " oldest 
inhabitant " in the neighbourhood was Father Ohrwalder, and to him I applied. When 
I visited him at his house at Omdurman we had a long conversation about this 
monument. He knew all about the benst, and told me how Gordon had saved it from 
destruction, as a Christian relic. ISut, strange to say, Ohrwalder had never noticed the 
inscription. After I returned to England, I accidentally came upon the record of 
Diiemiclien's discovery and his clever translation of the inscription which neither 
Professors I'etrie or Saycc. LlewcUyn (IriHith or Dr. Herbert AValker could read, 
Duemichenhad easily 
read the word 
"Ahia" and so drew 
his own conclusions. 
Recently Colonel 
Stanton, Mudir of 
Khartoum, accom- 
panied by the 
British chaplain, 
the Kev. Llewellyn 
Gwynne, visited the 
place. They describe 
the whole plain as 
covered vrith old 
foundations, and re- 
mains of burnt brick, 
tiles and fragments 




AXCIENT IinXS— FATHER OHRWALDEH. 



of stniie. Foiiv ffriiiiitc coliiiiiiis prolrmie out of the sand, iiinl mark all that remains of 
Diieniiclieii's " Basilica of Cliristiaii times." Capitals with crosses on each side lie 
strewn about. Excavation hy Lieu tenant-Colonel Stanton ami tlieltev. Llewellyn (Iwynne 
brought to light one particularly line sculptui-ed capital, possibly one of those seen by 
Dueniichen forty years ago, and perhaps buried ngain by him for the sake of security. 

They came also, within the enclosure of the church, upon several graves containing 
skeletons, which they reverently covered up again. The city had evidently been of great 
extent. There is a tradition of another mined city on the opposite side of 
the Blue Nile, and that a great bridge of brick in former days crossed the 
river near this. The " Bridge of Biick " legend is curious, as it may have been a dam 
to regulate the storage or supply of water 
for irrigation purposes when the river falls to 
its lower summer level. This might have 
been just a similar " Itegulatnr " to that 
which Mr. Dupuis will shortly be building, 
either here or further up the Blue Nile. 

Father Ohrwalder t<jhl me of the 
tradition of the Great Christian Empire of 
Soba which is, he has no doubt, the Sbeba of 
the Bible, and the name by which the place 
is known to this day. Colonel Stanton and 
the Rev. Llewellyn (!wynne related that 
the natives tell of ruin.'* still existing of 
many other cities in this n-gion ami of 
others on the west towards Darfur. An 
aged sheikh told Jlr. (Iwynne that his grand- 
fathers (ancestors) wi-re all Christian, but 
were forced to accept Islam by the 
conquerors. He said, " You will now want 
to make um becninc Christian again, 
it is only natural." JSiit Mr. (iwynne 
said we only wished to lea\'e all to follow 
their own religion aw long as they were 

satisfied of its truth. Auother native gentleman took a difTerent view of Christianity, 
He is a tine looking man and knew Gordon. I was introduced to him and liked 
him much. This niau came Ui Mr. Gwynne and asked him to admit him and his 
family into his ciiurch. Mr. Gwynne said he could not, as he was Government 
Chaplain, ami there was a regulation against iiis doing so. Tlie nutn went away 
sorrowful, for he had ihree daughtei's and he wanted them to be Christians because, 
he sfiid, a woman had no hl'e she could call her own under Islam. Of course by-and-by 
when there is a public church lie and his family may become Cliristian if they so desire. 
143 
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KITCHENEK'S SCHOOL. 

Beimj a translalian of the sang fluU imis made hij a Afoharumedaji schwlinmter of Bemjal 
Infantry {some time on service at SnaJcin) when he heard thai Kitchen^' was taking money from 
th^ English to build a Madrissa for Huhshei's — or a College for the Sudanese, 1898. 



Oh Hubsliee, carrv vour slices iu your Imiul and 

bow vour liead ou vour brea.st ! 
Tliis in the message of Kitchener wlio did not break 

you iu jest. 
It was permitted to liim to fulfil the long-ai)poiuted 

vears ; 
Keaehing the end ordained of old over your dead 

Emirs. 



They do not consider the Meaning of Tilings ; they 

consult not creed nor clan. 
Behold, they clap the slave on the back, and behold, 

he ariseth a man I 
They terribly caq)et the earth with dead, and before 

their cannon cool, 
Tliev walk unarmed bv twos and threes to call the 

living to school. 



He stamped only before your walls, and the Tomb }e 

knew was dust : 
He gathered uj> luider his armj^its all the s\\t)rds of 

vour trust : 
He st?t a guard on your granaries, securing the weak 

from the strong : 
He said: — 'Go work the waterwhcels that were 

abolished so long.' 



How is this reast)n (which is their reason) to judge 
a scholar's worth, 

By casting a ball at three straight sticks and de- 
fending the same with a fourth ? 

But this they do (which is doubtless a spell) and 
other matters more strange, 

Until by tlic opcmtion of years, the hearts of their 
scholars change : 



He said : — 'Go safely, being abased. T liave accom- 
plished my vt)w.' 

That was the nu'rcv of Kitchener. Cometh his 
madness now ! 

He does not desire as ^e desire, nor devise as vc 
devise : 

He is prej)aring a second host — an army to make 
you wise. 



Till tlicse make come and go great boats or engines 

\\.\H.m tlic mil 
(But always the English watch near by to prop 

them when tln'v fail) ; 
Till these make laws of their own choice and Judges 

of their own blood ; 
And all tlic mad Englisli obey the Judges and say 

that tlic Law is good. 



Not at the mouth of his dean-lipped guns shall ye 

learn his name again. 
But letter by letter, from Kaf to Kaf, at the mouth 

of his chosen men. 
He has gone back to his own city, not seeking 

presents or bribes, 
But openly asking the English for money to buy 

vou Hakims and scribes. 



CVrtainlv thev were mad from of old: but 1 think 

one new thing. 
That the magic whereby they work their magic — 

whercfrom their fortunes spring — 
May be that they show all jH'oplcs their magic and 

ask no price in return. 
Wherefore, since ye are bound to that magic, O 

llubshee, make haste and learn ! 



Knowing that ye are forfeit by battle and have no 

right to live, 
He begs for money to bring you learning — and all 

the English give. 
It is their treasure — it is their pleasure — thus arc 

their hearts inclined : 
For Allah created the English mad— the maddest of 

all mankind ! 

From " Thf Fict Satwn»" Mtt/ivtu and Co., Pitblifherf, Loiulon. 



Certainly also is Kitchener mad. But one sure 

ft 

thing I know — 
If he who broke vou be minded to teach vou, to his 

ft i ^ 

Madrissa go I 
Go, and carry vour shoes in vour hand and bow 
your head on vour breast, 

• ft ' 

For he who did not slay you in sport, he will not 
teach you in jest. 

RuDy\RD Kipling. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF "THE ISLAND OF MEKOK" 




THE PYRAMIDS OF MEROK, THE JEWELLBRy FOUND BY FKKLINI, (JUEEN KASDAKE, 

THE AKTHjUlTIES OF l!AN KA(iA, THE TEMPLES OF NAGA, TBMI'LES OF MES8AUHAT, 

TEMI'LES OF WADl EL SUFItA, ETC. 



THE PYRAMIDS OF MEROE. 



* a 



i 



..«iooo /y. 



HIGH 
/. GROUND 





MEROE : MAP OF THE PTRAMIB FIELD (BAKRAWIYA). 



Ho»k'iii». 



The "Island of Merge." 

Strabo, Ptolemy, and other historians and geographers, some 2,000 years ago, have 
called the peninsula or rather the tongue of land between the Atbara (Astoboras) and 
Blue Nile (Astopas) the " Island of Meroe." This region was once a rich kingdom full 
of cities whose remains are still to be seen. It was also a populous district and 
doubtless a part of the civilised kingdom whose power extended between the Second and 
Fourth Cataracts, communications being kept up with Napata, by the land transit 
across the Bayuda desert, which still exists between the present towns of Korti or 
Merowe and Shendi. It is necessary to mention all this again, as we have no proof that 
the pyramids here had any connection w4th those of Napata. 

This region was undouljtedly rich in ancient times, but is now steeped in 
wretchedness ; give it back agricultural possibilities and it may return to prosperity. 
The great edifices we are about to describe must have cost enormous sums, and 
there seems no other source of wealth but agriculture for deriving any return from 
the land, for it does not seem to possess minerals. 

It is hoped that by calling the attention of the Government to this i*egion's wealth 
of ancient remains, the authorities may b^n to see the necessity for protecting these 
priceless records of a great past. For it is to be feared that if irrigation and agriculture 
be largely developed, and some ten or twenty thousand immigrants brought in to the 
now deserted wastes, the ruins will be exposed to dangers which they have hitherto 
escaped. 

The Pyramids of Meroe. 

After crossing the Atbara and a short distance north of Shendi, the " Pyi-amids of 
Meroe " come in sight, clearly seen on the east from the railway, about two miles away. 
They are generally known as the Pyramids of Bakrawiya, the name of the village near 
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them. Travellers of the last century called them the Pyramids of Assoiir, *ir Siir, the 
name of another village near the vast pyramid field. At present they are best visited 

from Shcndi, where 
the fast trains stop. 
Some day some other 
stations will be made 
available, no doubt, 
and KcBt-houseB will 
lie provided and ar- 
rangements made for 
parties of tourists 
visiting a scene al- 
most as wonderful 
as Sakkara. When 
we get near them, 
we find that there 
are three separate 
groups of pyramids. 
Tlie principal group 
iw on high groimd on 

the north, and here there arc in all aliout tliirty pyramids, lai^e and small. Nearly all 
had, or have, the small temple nn the eastern side (which we have seen at the similar 
structures in the nortli- western part of the ancient Kingdom of MeroO, near Napata). 
A valley iutervenew, and south of this there are tJie ruins of about twenty-five more 
pyramids. About a mile I'urtlier west, in the sandy plain, tlicre are the remains of 
some twenty-four smaller pyramids. Very possibly the ruins of many others have 

l>eeii buried in the 
drifting sand. 

One of the pyra- 
mids in the princi- 
pal group has an 
arched antechamber, 
and in tliis pyramid, 
Le]isius says, Fer- 
lini found tlie cele- 
brated treasure, 
which is now in the 
Berlin Museum. 

Lepsius Siiys he 
made out, to his 
Queen Kandake, 




UEROR, SOIITKBIt.V PYRAMIDS 



had gi-eat difficidty in reading the Ethiopian hieroglyphs, but 
own satisfaction, the name of one of the cartouches, that of tli 



THE I'VliAMlnS OK MEItOK. 
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to whom ttio jiyriimid and the Jewellery niu.'it, probiihly belonj^ed. Lepsius believed 

that tlie best Imikiijigii at that place, and here, were of her epocli. From these 

pyramids and toiiiples, be 

tells us tliat he was able 

to discover no leas than 

eightpeu royal names, but 

had not time tlien to study 

their order or sequence of 

their reigns. Unfortunately 

he never luul the timo, and 

so westillrenuiiuinignorance 

of this most important step 

towards kiiowk'dj,'e of their 

history and date. 

Every one of these 
pyramids must have con- 
tained a royal personage. 
Lepsius made plans of ever)- 
pyramid and temple, and 
copied the inscriptions of 
many, althoujih lie could 
only guess at their meaning, 
hoping one day to be able, by means of further reseui'ch, to discover the import 
of many signs which the later Ethiopians had ailded to the Egyptian alphabet The 




TEMPLES.— (BERLIN.) 




Coptic alphabet has ;^6 letters, and Lepsiiis 
thought these extra hieroglyphic signs might be 
explained by them, but no further light has been 
cast on them since his day, and when I applied 
recently to Professors I'etrie, Sayce and othei-a, 
they alt pleaded their ignorance of this script 

I illustmte the pyramid-groups from 

Caillaud, showing their state in 1820, others 

from Hoskins in 1833, and also illustrations 

from Lepsius. After tins vi.sit of Hoskins the 

Italian traveller Ferlini came on the scene, 

and in his zeal for ancient treasures, it is to 

be feared, did much injury to several of lliese 

ancient monuments. The ruined condition of 

, tiiese nionunients in Caillaud's time shows 

""' that the sjioiler's liand had been at work 

find of jewellery spread all over the country, and 



PVRAHIDS OF MERO^ PRESENT STATE. 



(Lord WiUiam Cecil.) 
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wlien Lepsiiia came, armed witli a fii'niaii, protected by a government convoy, and with 
all the prestige of a royal mission of discovery, he found everyone convinced that he 
came in seafch of gold and jewels. It is to be feared that the damage may have been 
done to these monuments by treasure seekers since the days of Lepaius, and therefore it 
is to be hopeil that tliey may soon be placed under pvoteetion. 

In the letters of Lepsius, he states that he had no doubt whatever that the Queen 
wlio owned the jewellery which we engrave, was the Kandake whose representation he 

saw in the pyramid, with her naiU 

more than an inch long. He also 

states that he had engaged the eawass 

who liad been with Ferlini when he 

found the jewellery, and he was shown 

the " hole in the wall " where it came 

cm. Lepsius does not seem to have 

(arched for such treasures, at least 

not in the way Ferlini appears to have 

done. I found a copy of Ferlini's 

jwniphlet in the liritish Mnseum, of 

which I had a translation made and 

MEROB, rTBAMiu WITH fiEcoRATKD TEMPLE. //u.i^Fj. proscuted to tlic uutliorities at 

Khai-toum. Here is an extract from Ferlini's own account; fie had pulled alwut several 

temples and pyramids before he was successful in his searches for treasure : — 

" Dejected at our barren researches in the smaller pyrHmids 1 determined, aa a last rcsoit, 
to try for a better result in one of the larger ones stmiditig at the top of the hill, and decided 
to work upon tlie only one that remained intact. ... It was formed of sixty-four steps. , . . 
the whole height was twenty-six metres, and abont forty-two metres on every side. I saw 
that the summit could easily be demolished as it was already bcgiiiinng to tall. . . . there was 
soon rooni for other workmen. . . . We could see through the hole that was opened iLito the 
hollow space hohling certain objects. It was composed of rough ly-wroiight stones. After the 




FERLimS DISOOVBRT OF JSWSILEST. 




FEULlXrS DlSCOVEJty OF JEWEI.LEIIY. 



Ijh-w st.KK-K whiJi .leveled the u] 
foi-iiicl liy tlio stDiii's iif tin- .si,-[is . 
loiij;. The Kist tliiiii; ili.it met in 
hysKiw. which cnim'ik'il lo [jifcts ii 
quiidriliLtor.-il, BupportL'ii on fnnr sr 
pieces of woim! pliicei] iiltunijitcly, 
lotus flower, iiniciw, ete., etc. l' 
prwioHS objt'its wiappeil in wnvi 
the^e were !ill mti<le of u kind of 



per storev were removed, we disiovered :t hmj; sijmiffi !-\k\.c 
.f tlie four side widls, iil.mit five feet hitjli, mid si^ or sevei 
(■ fves WHS ii large hndy eiivered with wliite cotton duth u 
, the first tonch, am) underneath tliis a liiur cr litter of wock: 
looth cylindnc'Jil legs, its liidustrjide furrued of a nnmlier ii 
I large aurl a amalj, and reprcsoiiting synilnilical lij^u'es- 
udur this liier was fuuuil the vases whieh coulained th 
ii-cloth. There were four vases hthI a semicircular eiip- 
■ouKe. ... Ill the centi-e of the pyvniiild was a niche fur 



l>y three stones. \\'hen the.sc weiv removed I saw aonie objects wiapped in cloth. T 
proved to lie two Iironae vases, perfect, of elegant shape and workmanship. . . ." 

Some yours afterwards, i'evlini offered the treasure to the Itritisli Museum. 



■nied 
"hesc 



Lepsiua liajipened to be in London at the lime, and curried 



olf Ferliiii tiiid 
the jewellery to 
lieiliii, where it 
was at once jnu*- 
cliaS'.'d by the 
Kinj^ of I'riissia, 
and is now the 
chief treasm* of 
the I! e r I i n 
Museum, more 
than JOO objects 
filling several 
eases, and other 
objeets are pre- 
served in Turin. 
They exhibit ;i 
most remarkable 
variety, «„,! 

gradual transi- 

; MUSKUM. 

Kgyiuian art to ela-'ssic stylos, and thus give a very cornH't idea ol" the dati' of the 
tomb which I^'iisins thought may be just before the (."iirislian era. But some of the 
(ilijects may Jiave lieen much more ancient. The objects apjiear to be of many 
different dates. AVlu-ther they wore hidden in the time of tumble (perhaiw when the 
llonuin army i-nteu'd the i-ountiyi or buried at Queen Kaudako's deccasi", we vaTimit tell, 
thougii I'roinT .seientitie eNUiuination might even yet discover. Strange to say. neither 
Li'psiiis or other tiiLVelh'rs have ever told us if the iKiilies en tombed lieif were niiimmilied 
or not. Nor have lliei'c been any senifhes, as tar as I know, lor shafts or tomb 
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chaiiibei-s undenieatli tliese pyrainiils, such as have always been found in pyramids 
in S'orthern Egypt. Ferlini's account, if to be relied on, would lead us to suppose 
that the tomb chamber was above ground and that the corpse fell to dust on being 
exposed to the air, but his account is not clear, and he, at best, was evidently a sordid 
treasure seeker, and by no means a scientific discoverer like Lepsius. 

Whatever their period, those who built these pyramids had an evident connection 
with the builders of those of Napata and its neighbourho<Hl. The angle of the slope, 
the small easteni chapels and temples are almost the same. On the other hand, we 
find no large temples here such as we shall see at Naga, Hut the great Pyramid here 
has, upon the pylons of the little temple, sculptures of a " stout queen," who may be 
the same i.>erson wlio is repi-esentet'. on one of the larger temples at Naga as they are 
exactly the same style. These resemblances would seem to prove that all tliree regions, 
80 widely apart, N"apata, Bakrawiya, and Xaga are all, part and parcel, the work of 
the same race of men, if not actually of contemporary date, lint if it was alt one 
homogeneous kingdom, where are we to find the remains of its metropolis ? 

There is no evidence of any great city having existed here. Hoskins speaks of 
a space between the river and the pyramids strewed with burnt brick and frt^ments of 
walls ; these would only indicate a small town, but we would expect greater evidence of 
the capital of a kingdom. Where the metropolis of Meroe was, is still a mystery. 
This great pyramid -field was iiiily a royal necnipolis. WJien the archa^olc^ical survey 
of the Sudan reveals the mysteries of this region the site may be discovered: at present 
it seems to have been only a vast cemetery, such as Sakkaia or Gizeh in Kgypt. 

Lepsius tells of his discovery of three extensive eemeteries north of the Meroc 
pyramids. The tombs at a distance seemed to be pyramids, but were only round heaps 
of desert st-ones. One had 56 grave mounds, another 21, and another 40. There was a 
lai^e one often in the centre, and some had a cireumvallation of four-cornered shape. 



A^•CIE^T BVJLDIXGS AT SAGA. 
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3 to ascertain the period of their erection. There 



He had not time to excavate so a 
were upwards of 200 tombs in all. 

Seeing what womlerful MSS. liave l>een found in the Fayiini by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, working for the Egypt Exploration Fund, it seems worth while to draw 
scientific attention to the many unexplored tombs in this region, and also the rock 
tombs contiguous to tlie cities of Xaga and its neighbourhood. 

Lord Cmnier alluded to the translations of these Greek MSS. in his First Report 
of ISO"!, as being most useful to him in making comjiarisons of the government of 
Egypt in ancient and niodeni times. Here in "Our Sudan" there are tombs and 
pyramids of the Greek and Latin periods, as found in the Fayum ; search should be 
made iu tliis region for similar proofs of history. When the king-priests of Amon 
migrated to the south, they doubtless carried with them many ancient papyri, which 
may now be found in their tombs or pyramids heie. No documents were found or 
expected by I>>psins, as tliis wan before the Fayum discoveries, and nobody thought 
that such tilings existed auioug the neglected cemeteries and rubbish heaps of vanished 
cities. 

Ban NAiiA. 
About 50 miles south of those pyramids (2!) miles south of Shendi) we come to 
Wadi Ban Naga, which seems to have been, as its name implies, an ofTshoot 

oC the city {if Xaga, but much nearer 
the Nile. The ruins of Naga are about 
3o miles from the river, away in what 
is now almost all desert, but was 
once fertile land, at least for a con- 
siderable part of the year. Here there 
are maiiy i-euiarkahle temples and 
other buildings, but no pyramids. 
Kemains of other cities are found at 
Jlessaurat and Wadi el Sufra in the 
desert north of Naga, but there are no 
pyramids at either place, as far as 
is known. So the pyramids of Bak- 
rawiya may ha^'e been the bm'ial 
place of the royal families of these 
ancient cities, as Sakkara was for 
Memphis. These three groups of 
ruins are iicai- enough lo have becu 
visited by Lepsius, on one occasion, all 
ill two days. 

The ruins at Ban Naga are noH- 
most easily approached, by railway 
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ASTiQurriss op the "isle of mekoE." 




(From Leptivi, 
" Detihncder") 

Observe the length 
of the Queen's naiU. 
This was to ehow that 
she had never done aoj 
work. The same custom 
still obtains in many 
parts of Atricft. 



(From Leptini, 
" Dcnkmaitr") 

It is notable that 
the decorations on tlie 
Quwn's robe aie un- 
douhtodiy the press, 
bat whether a more 
ancient nynibol 
Christian emblem it 
inipoHsible to siiy. 



the 



TEMPLES AT J.'.tX NAflA AXD XAOA. 




ti-ii\vlli'is. lV..i]i Slwuai. l..-ii-iiis viMl.M H;iri Na-ii U-U>v.- iv.u-hn,- \U<- wn- ii],i».ilaiit. 
vitiiis .if Xn^u. At liini Nii^'a ii!l ihc riiiiis viHililti wvrv two litllir tcinplos, one 
hiiviiig pillars wit!i Ty;)linii tiinl Urmis Instils, talln.'i; ruilcly scviliiliiieil qMijie 15C), 

llu' Otllfl- lia.l inllllii ■■nllLlillls ..iiVOlT.l Willi Wlitill- ILIUrli Wnlll ilWliV. U'\»i\m 

cxnivaliiil lu-ir, and r-nnd tlm'.- aliais i.ii wliiL-li wnv loval cuMiaLrh,-.^ -iuiilar l<> iIh-m- 

■al names wlii.'h 
Liid 




\u- alU'iwai'ds 
at Nnj;a. 



rh.'v 



siiiulstiJiir. ami willi 
k:i\vs. iNtiiiiiirrs anil 
ax*; In; ciil tliM 
lar^-est utic into 
many jiieccs ti> iiikIh; 
il ]ii)rlalili', ami ti>ok 
it anil other ivlii.'s to 
lifiliii." It \v'.-ii;ln.-il 
.-.()cwt..liaslK-i-iiwdl 
jiiiiK-'l, an<l is now a 

V<-1T mital.li- <.lij,-rt 

iiillu'M>is,.in>i. Ill- 



trlis 



■■tli.'.V 

■rt; IV)iiiiil ill llicii 
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places, carefully let into a smooth pavement formed of square slabs of stone with hard 
plaster poured over them. On the west side of this altar the King, on the east the 
Queen, iire represented, with their names: on the other side two goddesses. There is 
also engraved on the north side tlie hieroglyphic of the North ; and on the soutli side 
that of the South, The other altara" (which should be found there still, possibly now 
buried imder the sand) "bore similar representations." Ban Naga has a fine group of 
palm trees near it, and must have been in its day the centre of a rich and fertile 
district. Furtlier excavation and investigation may yet discover much in this locality. 

Naga. 

Naga lies 23 miles to the south-east of Ban Naga, and was evidently a much more 

important place. Thei'e are three important ruins of temples of late Egyptian style. 

These are covered in many parts with inscriptions. Two moat to the south were built 

by the same king. On both temples the king is represented accompanied by his queen. 




■A l 



There is behind them the figure of another royal personage who beai's different names on 
the two temples. The cartouche here is a copy of that of the ancient king U.serte.seN I. 
{Sen-wosret) of tlie XlUh Dynasty. The Ethiopian monarch had adopted the royal 
name of an Egyptian king some 2,500 years earlier. A similar thing was done in 
modem names at a smaller distance of time by European sovereigns. It was not done 
to deceive — but it did deceive Oaillaud and others. Lepsius, of course, knew better. 
These cartouches resemble in style those at Meroij (Bakrawiya), bnt are of different 
names, and in two other cases imitations of ancient Egyptian royal names, which must 
not deceive future travellers. There is a third temple to the north, much ruined, 
which has the cartouche of another king on the door lintels, in quite a different style 
from all the others. 

But the chief object of interest here, is an exquisite little temple in the classic 
style, quite a gem. (See page 145.) It bears no inscription, but as it is 



TEMPLE OF ]iO.\fAX-£OYPTlAy STYLE-MESSAUEAT, 



partially buried iu tlie sand, scieiititic excavation may discover its origin liy careful 
search for a foundation deposit under tlie door sill, or at tlie corners as is so often found 
in Egyptian temples. We are told that the Eonians never settled so far south. Yet 
here we find undoubted evidence of Koman influence with distinct Egyptian 
characteristics, facing lions of Egyptian style, along with pilasters and arched 
openings carved with what might be called Renaissance treatment ! The date of the 
latest buildings cannot be earlier than 200 A.D. while some structures here may 
possibly go liack to 1,000 years b.c. These ruins are a puzzle as to period of their 
erection, that can only be solved by scientific seai-ch. The danger is, that if not 
protected till tlie time conies for legitimate inquiry, they are in such a ciiimbling 
condition that ignorant digging, or search for treasure, may destroy them entirely. 
Several of these temples at Naga though erected for Egyptian, have been .suhseijuently 
applied to Christian worship, as is shown by the symbol of the cross which they bear. 




One of them haa been approached by an avenue of sheep, or lambs, of which several 
remain. This is another Eg)^>tian feature in architectui-e. The Egyptians had the 
Sphinx rara-headed to typify their God Anion, the Christians imitated the style but 
transformed the sphinxes into figures of the eacred Lamb. Duemicben proved the 
Christian date of the stone Lamb from Soba. Tlie wave of Christianity bad carried the 
Cross to the remotest corners of the Sudan, and every shrine of the old faith had been 
converted to Christian worship. 

An ancient road led directly south from Naga, for eighty miles to Soba on the Blue 
Nile. There are said to be the ruins of several towns along this route. At Soba there 
are, or were, colossal Lambs exactly similar to those at Naga, and an important 
Christian Church to which a separate chapter is devoted. (See Chapter IX.) 

Between N;^a and the Nile a gi'eat solitary mountain rises out of the wilderness, 
Gebel Buerib acting as a landmark. This is a great contrast to the many mountains 
and valleys wliicli surround Wadi el Snfra and Messaurat. 
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Messaukat el Naga. 

Some four hours' journey north of this, the road leads through a ravine to the ruina 
of Messauiat. Lepsius explains that this word is Xubian for " walls adorned with 
pictures " and is applied to all the remains of cities hereabouts. The country is covered 
with gross and bushes hikI is yood laud. Hoakina passed the ancient bed of a canal for 
storing rain water, for it is high to recei^'e the Nile. Lepaiiia saw in various places, 
cisterns then empty, made to store up the water, for this region has ita rainy season. 

Messaurat jjossesses immense remains of antiiiuity, one group of ruins alone 
measures nearly ;1,000 fuet around its square enclosure. Lepsius thinks it is not of very 
high imtiquity, but evidently did not si>enil much time on its investigiition. The 
tenij)les here have tasteful columns of novel design, and must have been very beautiful. 




The " little " temple at Messaurat ha.'S (jillara with sculptures of riders on lions and 
elephants, and although Lepsius, who was in search for Egyptian art, calls them 
" barbaric," the work sliowa much good taste and free original treatment. The huge 
artiticial cistern here called Wot Mahem&t must have stored up an enormous quantity 
of water and the country requires to rex'ert to the ancient means to restore its fertility. 
The bricks are frequently found to have lieeii burnt in these regions, to stand the heavy 
tropical rains. Not one of these canals and cisterns is now put to any use, they seem to 
have been neglected for centuries. 

Wadi el Sufjia. 
The mountain chain which Lepsius calls Jebel el Naga hits to be followed for two 
hours in a northward direction, until we come to a ravine, opening into a moi-e 
elevated valley, el Sil^ha, which widens out and is ovei^rown with grass and bushes, 



WABI EL SVPIIA. RUINED CITIES. 



and livings us ti> Jcbel \.rv^ 
expressive appellation for tli 
another group of 
mins, wliicli were 
visited and depicted 
by Caillaud and 
Lepsius and by 
Hoskins, Imt he 
gave them another 
name in error. 
These show a very 
refined quality of 
work and <jreat 
originality of design. 
Lepsius dubhwi 

them "late style," 
" younger than 

Nuga." So he ditl 
not liestuw mucli 
time on describing 
them, thongli he engraved one of the eolunn 
It struck me that lliis tt'i[j|il" I'Spccial 
Upsiiis seeiDs to tliiiik. nf ,la^Mi- dair, tha 



his region is called el Sufra, or the Table, a vfry 
volciinic elevation of which it consists. Here lie 




i, which is repriiduceil on tlie next page. 



uld 




spot ' 
yet the 



eater than that of the 



iirth. If it be, an 

I. si>nie inscri)ilii>n 

Ttainly he 

round by use of the 

s]>ade. The columns 

with llie liguie.s iiinn<l 

rusemblanee to the 
columiiH from Temple 
<if Diana at Ephesus, 
ill the ISritish Museum. 
If I am coireet in 
tJiis, tJien it may give 
a clue to tlie date, 
aljout 500 ii.c. JJut 
how could tidings tif 
the (.ireat Arlemisian 
shrine reach this remote 
Uoinaii" temple ai Naga, 
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By the way, Lepsius tells ns that he fomul a Roman inscription at Naga, and 
also that he carried off a Greek tablet from Soba. Unfortunately he does not give tis 
translations of what was engraved on them, as he published nothing but his volume ot 
letters, intending to write an exhaustive work upon his wonderful voyages in the 
East; of course we cannot expect detailed information in mere letter- writing, and he 
never had time to write the great book. Doubtless these Roman and Greek tablets are 
in the Museum at Berlin. Lepsius was a great scholar, and if he found inscriptions 
in I-atin and Greek so far up the Nile tlwn we need not be much astonished it we find 
architecture so far away, influenceil by Greek or Roman taste. 



There were so many lions about, tliat Hoskins's men were afraid to go any farther 
into the desert, and lie had to abandon Iiis intended journey to Naga, which he 
therefore never siiw. In the time of Lepsius's visit he heard 
of lion.s being about, but never saw any near his camp, 

Lepsius says that these ancient cities, which evidently 
were rich and populous, were remarkable as being all placed 
far from the reach iif Sile water. The valleys in many places 
i-ound Xi^^a and elsewhere, were cultivated land, and at the 
time of liis visit, covered with dliurra stubble. The inhabi- 
tants of Shendi, I'an Naga, Metemnia and vill^es far away 
and on both sides of the Nile, came here to cultivate the land 
and harvest dluirra. The tropical rain is sufficient to 
ferliliice the soil of this extensive region, and was evidently 
stoied iu tanks whicli can still be seen. 



It is interesting to note, in reference to Lepsius's discovery 
of the name of "Kandake" on the py mm ids and temples in 
till! Isle of Meroe, the connection bi'tween that lady and the 
story of the conversion to Christianity of the vizier of an 
Ethiopian queen of the same name (Candace in our Scriptures). 
This event took place after the Romans had sent an army into 
Ethiopia to punish this so\ithern potentate fur refusing to pay 
coLCMN FROM wADi BL suFRA, tribute and for raising an army to invade Roman territory, 
Augustus treated her leniently and she was allowed lo make peace. Tbiw permitted 
her vizier to make the pilgrininge to Palesthie, where Philip baptized him (Acts viii). 
There was a trailition that in this way Christianity made its way into Klbiopia, the 
Queen of that country, with her people, having quickly embraced the Faith of the 
Cross, when its tidings reached her country. 
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CHAPTER XL 



INCIDENTS S[JBSEQUENT TO THE CAMPAIGN OF 1898. 
THE FASHODA AFFAIR. THE DEATH OF THE KHALIFA. 




Teik Fasiioda Incident. 

By the battle at Onuliiriiiaii tlic Anglo-Egyptian ai-niy had in one day finally 
fiuelk'd the L)ervish revolt. Tlnuijjli -ihort it was a decisive struf^Ie. No food for 
our weary troDps eoiiM lie fimnil in ( )iiiiiurman. A giianl whh raimlly jilaeed over the 
ruined town. Imt the iimiy Imd to he victiuilled from our camp. The intrepid Kitchener 
anil his statf weii* actually wiijiout f'oorl and water until darkness had .let in, and wHne, 
it is to he fcait'd. had iinthini^ until next day. 

All the hideous jirisons were opi'ued. Poor Neufehl was found heavily ironed nnd 
was carried on hoard the yunlioat Sh'ihh. where the manacle.'* and heavy har of iron 
which he had worn for eleven yeare were liled and stniek off. The Dervishes (|uiekly 
divested themselves of their "gibhas" and, hiding their arms, appeait'd as .simple. 
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tie fen eel ess natives. A guard was sent across the ri\'er to take possession of tlie ruins 
of Khartoum. Next day tlie troops returned from pursuing the Hying Dervishes, 
bringing in many prisoners. 

That past mauler of " Intelligence," Sir Keginald Wingate, found from the Klialifa's 
intimates tiiat despatches had been i-eceiveil a few days before the battle, with tidings 
that a military force of Europeans had taken ijossession of Faslioda. The Klialifa had 
at once sent two of his steamers up the White Niie to ascertain the truth of the report. 
One of these steamers returned to Omdurniun on the 7th September and fell into our 
hands, surrendering gladly when they found it held by the British troops. It was true, 
Fashoda was in the hands of a white force, the steamer had been heavily fired on, and 
esca^ied with dilticulty. The bullets found in tlie steamer were French. 

Kitchener acted with 
his usual promptitude. 
He left full directions 
for the conduct of affairs 
in his absence, for stamp- 
ing out the remaining 
Dervishes, and, fitting 
out an expedition for 
Fushoda, which he led 
himself, started on the 
lOih September, 189S. 
There were 5 gunboats, 
- .Sudanese battalions, 
3 00 fanieron High- 
tanders, and an Egyptian 
Itattery. The Sirdar 
comnuuided in pei-son, 
having with him Sir 
Keginahl Wingate, Lord Edward Teeil, Captain Watson, Major Jackson, (,'onimander 
Keppel, Iv.\., Captain (now Colonel) I'eake (in eliarge of tlie guns) and others. 

On the way tlicy came up witli a Dervieh foiee of some 700, at Itenk, routed tlieni 
and seized their steamei-s on the l.'^'th. On the l!)lh tliey found the FieneJi expedition, 
under Commandant Marcliand, entrenched at Faslnxla, 'iWia handful of men (only 
9 Europeans and some 100 ^Senegalese soldiers) hud heen attacked by the Jtervishes, 
with two steaniei-s, on tlie ^oth August. Mart-hand had repulsed them, but was 
preparing for a second attack, when tlie Sirdar's Egyptian gunboats happily ap))eared 
on the scene and possibly saved them frem annihilation. In any ease their 
supplies had run short, and they had niiiny siek and badly needed medical aid. 
The ISritish troops and guns weie landed and took position commanding the 
French past antl the old line of Egyptian works, about 300 yards from the muddy 
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edge of the Nile, A tall mast waa brought, ready to hoist the British anil I^ptian 
flags ; nothing had heeii forgotten. 

After a polite messjige had been conveyed to M. Marchand, asking him to visit the 
Sirdar, representing the Khedive of Egypt, whose territory liad been infringed, 
M. Marchand and another Frencli officer came on board the vessel and the Sii^dar 
received tliem alone. 

Lord Kitchener is a man of deeds, not words; he has never told us the details of 
the conversation, but the result was that he did not insist on the French flag being 
pulled down from the fort, leaving that to be decided by diplomacy later. But he 
hoisted the Egyptian fl(^ on tlic old Egyptian fort. Tlie Sudanese band struck up 
the Khedivial anthem, tlie Sirdar himself called for three cheers for the Khedive. 

The British flc^ bad 
been all the time 
flying from the Dal 
in an adjoining 
creek. When the 
details came to be 
known, much syin- 
l)athy was felt for 
Marchand and his 
little band. They 
left France years 
before and knew 
nothing of tlie re- 
cent events in 
Europe and Egypt. 
Kitchener seems at 
once to have gained 
the respect of his 
VLfitor, and they 
parted good friends. The " whisky and soda " incident, related hereafter, no doubt 
happened, and newspapers were provided, giving recent history to the belated 
Frenchmen. 

An account of the " uffairr Fashoda"has been recently (August, 1904) pulilished 
by tlie Fiijaro newspaper. This revives an almost forgotten episode, which, had we not 
had a man like Kitchener on the spot, might have plunged us into war with our nearest 
continental neighbours. Fortunately, Kitchener's ([uiet but strong pereonality brushed 
aside all hasty action. Marchand, a brave and intrepid explorer, had only donL- his 
duty. Wlien the British flag was hoisted, almost alongside that of the French, it gave 
time to their Government to weigh the matter wolh Within three mouths they not 
only hauled down their flag and evacuated Fashoda, but a settlement of "spheres of 
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influence" was the outcome of the ""Jihiir," cipA ive are now better friends than we 
hnve ever been w-ith our nearest neigbboui-s, while the boundaries of the Anglo-Kgj-ptian 
Sudan are long since definitely settled. 

Colonel ifarchand states timt he, when chief of the Conyo Xile Mission, had had an 
interview with Lord Kitchener at Fashoda in 1898. Colonel Marchand recounts how 
Lord Kitchener first learnt of his presence at Fashoda tliroufjh some Sudanese prisoners, 
who were captured by the Ani^lo-Ef^yptian force just after they had been beaten by 
the Freneh Mission. 

On the arrival of the Ei;yptian flotilla at the French post, a British officer — 
('olonel Lord Edward Cecil — had gone 
to Colonel Marchand to inform him of 
Lord Kitchener's desire to have an 
[ ' interview with him, and had requested 

him, in view of the British com- 
mander's superior rank, to pay his 
visit lo Lord Kitchener first. Colonel 
Marchand had accordingly proceeded 
on board tlic steamer in which Lord 
Kitchener was. He was alone on the 
bridge of the steamer. 

Colonel Marchand continues — "I 
saluted him. He returned my salute, 
and coming towards me with out- 
stretclied hand, asked me to be seated, 
and complimented me <m my expedi- 
tion, I.oid Kitclicncr meanwhile 
asking me about our march and 1 
questioning him about his victory at 
Oniilurman. A few minutes later I 
returned lo the fort, wiicre Kitchener 
came to return my visit, and gave me 
news (if F'r.iiice." In tlie course of this 
conversation the Sirdar informed (.'olotiel Marchand of the change of Ministry in 
France. In bis version of the interview Marchand wind.s up with — ' Very well," said 
Kitchener, in the Itest of temper. " Then let us have a whisky and soda." No doubt 
the last sentence is a true hit of history that actually occurred. They then separated. 
Kitchener promising to send him some newspapere. 

Marcband's detailed account of the conversation occupies half a column of 
the Fifjiin). It is rather theatrical in style, and may really not have been written 
by Marchand at all. In any case it is only a one-sided relation of a short interview, 
and as Iiord Kitchener has never given us his recollections of the event, may be 
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and Ilia eoiiipanioiis, and proceeding hy tliii Mobat and 

they arrived in Krance in tlic following 

May. 

The Anglo-Egyptian troops proceeded 
up the Nile, and hoisted their fidga at the 
Sobat, where a battalion of Sudanese soldiers 
was left as gsirrison, under I'aptain Gamble. 
During the Uervish rule the \ile passage 
had been neglected, and the Itahr el Jebel 
waa found to be completely barred with 
sudd. Major Peake was sent with a gunboat 
up the Bahr el Ghazal, and hoisted our flags 
at Meshra el Kek. Major Stanton e."iplored 
the Bahr el Zeraf for 175 miles, hoisting the 
flags at all stations while the Sobat and its 
tributaries were explored, surveyed, and 
mapped for nearly 300 miles. Thus tlie 
prompt action of Kitchener in the Fashoda 
case led to the peaceful recovery for Egypt 
ot all the southern Sudan. The photo- 
graphs in this chapter were given me by 
Sir Reginald Wingate. Marchand's portrait 
I got from a friend in Paris, 
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passed over now. Lord 
Kitchener w as evidently 
very polite to the French 
gentlemen, and offered 
them what help he could. 

Having hoisted the 
British and I^ptian 
Haga, south of the French 
fort flag at Fashoda, a 
battalion of Sudanese 
soldiers, with four guns 
and a gunboat, were 
left at this point under 
command ot Major Jack- 
son. Fashoda was evacu- 
ated on the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1898, by Marchand 
Abyssinia and the Eed Sea, 




EXPEDITION TO FIND THE KHALIFA. 



The Khalifa's Last Stand. 



But the Khalifa was known to be still uncaught ; he was skulking away in the 
deserted, almost unknown, region, near Sherkeila, in the country of liis tribe, the 
Ba^ara. Wiiigate's Intelligence scouts reported the Dervishes to have but 3,000 men 
and, being short of food, to he moving towards Jebel Gedir, about 100 miles west 
of the White Nile, and 200 miles 
north of Fashoda ; here he must 
have collected recruits. In January, 
1899. a force was organised and 
despatched to Kaka on the White 
Nile, some 400 miles from Kliartoum, 
whence it marched to Fnngor, r>0 miles 
inland. But no Khalifa cuuld he 
found — pursuit in such a land with- 
out supplies would be disastnni.'f, and 
ao the expedition was broujilit back 
to Omdurman, as it could discover no 
enemy to strike. 

Suddenly, in Nuvember, 1899, 
news arrived that tlie Klialifa had 
formed an army, and was iiiaruhin>; 
northwaid to couipier Oiudunnau, or 
die in the attenjpt. He liad scut 
onwards the Emir Ahmet Fedil, to 
the Nile, and on tJie 12th November, 
liad tired volleys at the .Sul/'ut, our 
best gunboat. Karly tJie next morning 
two Sudanese battalions wen- sent up 
the White Nile to Ablia Island, where 
they lauded, occujjying without resistance the Camp of Ahmet Feilil, who fled inlaml. 
But the Khalifa was still at lai^e, and his exact locality had been ascertained by 
Wiugate, our keen intelligence officer. On receipt of this opportune information, Lord 
Kitchener wisely deputed to Wingate himself the command of the little band who 
were to "wipe out" this skulking scoimdrel. So Sir lleginald Wingate started from 
Omdurman, ou the llkli November, 1899, for Kashi Slioya on the left bank of the 
White Nile opposite Abba Island. 

They readied Nefissa, where AJimet Fedil had been encamped the day before, but 
Lad withdrawn to a pool called Abu Adil. Wingate immediately sent on the cavalry. 
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camel corps, Maxims and 
inegulars, with orders to 
engaye the enemy, and 
hold lirm to his position 
till the iufantry arrived. 
At 10 a.m. the Maxims 
opened tire from a hill 
about 800 yards from 
tlie enemy's camp. With 
tlieir usual pluck, the 
Dervishes left Llieir 
camp, made stiaight for 
the hill, whicli was bare 
of trees for souie 100 
Viiide from the base, >nid 
desperately tried to 
carry it. The Sudanese 
infantry arrived at this 
ot reiinired, for the Dervish rush had heen by that time 
ire of the guns, the foremost of their iiiimljer being shot down 
Ahmet Feilil himself turned and with several Emirs Hed 
iiin body <if Dervishes which, in strengtli about 4,000, was 
lid. 24 luile* olf. This wiis where the water waa, and it 




moment, hut tlicir lielp 
stopped for good, by the 
within ninety-four pace?. 
southwards to join ihe r 
moving northward to On 
was imperative fur 
us to reach the 
wells before tlie 
enemy. 

Accordingly at 
11.45 p.m. on the 
'i2ud. Win gate's 

force started off, 
marched through the 
whole night and 
reached their destin- 
ation the next day, 
watered their thirsty 
animals and re- 
freshed theniEcIves, 
resuming their inarch 
at midnight of tlie 
23i-d, and by four 
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o'clock the next morning reached a grassy plateau overlooking the Khalifa's camp at 
Omdebreikat. This time, at least, the Khalifa meant to make a stand. Instead of 
keeping under the shelter of a hill, aa at Omdurmau, he placed himself in the forefront 
of the battle, and his principal Emirs — some 15 or 20 in number, with the single 
exception of the skulking Osman Digna,' — dismounted from their horses, grouped 
themselves round their chief, and led the fighting men to the attack. It was, however, 
the usual tragic story. At the proper moment ^Maxims and 12-pounder8 opened fire 
upon the devoted fanatics. Kilies joined in llie atfmy at 400 yards, and in the 
desperate charge, the Khalifa anti most of his Emirs perished. Abdullahi, Ali Wad 
Hehi, Ahmet Fedil and many other important Emirs, on seeing the day lost, spread 
their sheepskins under them and calmly awaited death. The Dervish loss was 600, and 
some 3,000 captives and 6,000 women and cliililren were taken. The Khalifa's son 

was taken prisoner. 
The E^ptian loss 
was 4 killed and 29 
wounded. This vic- 
tory finally stamped 
out Dervish rule in 
the Sudan. 

The victory of 
Sir Itoginald Wingate 
hrungjit him much 
deserved renown. On 
the very day of the 
Khalifa's death, his 
ouly little daughter 
was horn, in Scotland. 
iMUKft, 18!)9. wATBRiNG H0B8KS. Quecu Victoria at 
once telegraphed her congratuiations on the victory to Sir Reginald, expressing her 
intention of becoming the infant's godmother and her wish that it should be called 
Victoria. May Miss Victoria Wingate long l>e spared to gladden her parents' hearts. 
She is a sweet little lady, resembling her genial father in a wonderful degree. 




B. THB ACTION AT 



I am enabled, through the kindness of Sir Eeginald AVingate, to illustntte the 
remarkable scenes of the 24th Sovemher, 1899 (and also those of the Fashoda affair), 
from his own photographs. 



' Oaman Dtgna escaped no' 
support and bis hiding-pkce 
HilU, 90 miles from Suakin, o 
DamiettiL 



, but after doiog liis best to sow seililiou in the uoi-tli-tast, lie gut no 
■as Ijetrayed by hia own people. He waa c-aptured iu tbe Wariba 
18tb January, 1900, and is now a prisoner, witL other Doirishes, at 
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With the death of the Khahfa and his gang there waa no more rcBistanee, and 
the British rule became cverywliere popular and welcomed by those who had biicked 
the Mahdi, as success is welcomed generally in the Orient. The little army got back to 
Omdurman on the 29th November, They had only left on the 18th — having marched 
<)1 miles in 01 consecutive hours, fought two successful engagements, destroyed the 
Khalifa and his chief Emirs, and tlie last remnant ot Dervisli tyranny, and brought back 
some 10,000 prisoners. 

On the 22nd December, 1899, Lonl Kitchener being called away to the South 
African War, Sir ll^inald AVingate waa appointed Sirdar and Govemor-Ueneral 
of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Since Sir Keginald Wingate became Governor-General he has had an arduous taak, 

the exploration and 
development, as well 
as the government 
of a vast, hitherto 
unknown territory, 
almost as extensive 
as Europe. Every 
season he carries 
out Official Inspec- 
tions of the various 
provinces, all of 
which are as widely 
(liifering as they are 
remote from each 
other. In these in- 
spections he is often 
accompanied by his 
old friend Sir Rudolf 

von Sliitin, who has made the Sudan his home, and wliose official position is that of 
Inspector-General. These Inspections will shortly have embraced every province of 
the Sudan. The Governor-General besides baa already given the series of 
photographs which embellish this book. These comprise the White Nile and the 
Blue Nile, with their tributaries; the Atbara and Suakin; with visits to Kassala, 
Gedaref, Sennar, and to ICordofan. These photographs, and many otliers supplied 
me by Sir W. Garstin, and other Chiefs of Departments and many of their officers 
and other friends, will afford pictures of the scenery and native lite of these remote 
regions which will be more interesting than any lengthy description of mine. The 
valleys of the Nile's tributaries will thus be illustrated by those who luivc explored 
them. With the story of tlie Upiwr Nile, 1 propose to give the illustrations of 
the recent remarkable expedition of Mr. C. E. Dupuis to Abyssinia and the Blue 
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NHe and Albara. This iutrepid explorer has also given me all his beautiful 
photographs for publication. 

It was uecessarj', in onler to tell the story of Khartoum, to add to it that of the 
Faslioda affair and the deith of the Khalifa, A pause will now lie made to visit the 
great Nile beyond Khartoum, to its remotest origin at the Equatorial Lakes. Having 
followed the White Nile to its source, we shall proceed to explore the eastern provinces 
— the Blue Nile and its tributaries. That accomplished we shall visit Abyssinia with 
Jlr. Dnpuis. Subsequently the western provinces, Konlofan, Darfur, and the Bahr el 
Gliazal will conclude our volume. 




CHAPTER XIT. 

THE NILE BEYOND KHARTOUM.— PART FIRST. 




LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MALCOLM PEAKE, R.A. 
THE CONQUEROR OF THE SUDD. 



GENERAL DESCKIPTION OF THE NILE BEYOND KHAUTOUM. 
THE SUDD AND ITS CONQUEST. LORD CBOUEK'S VISIT TO GONDOKORO, DBSCaiBED BY 
TUB COUNTESS VALDA GLEICHEN. THE INSPECTIONS OF THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. THE SOBAT. LASE NO. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

General DEscRiraoN of the Nile beyond Khartoum. 

The great Nile receives its last tributary at the junction of the xVtbara; its next 
at Khartoum, where the Blue Nile pours in the Abyssinian supplies. Beyond Khartoum 
and as far as Lake No, the main channel is known as the White Nile ; al)Ove Lake No 
the natives call the main Nile stream the Bahr el Jebel. The White Nile and its 
tributaries supply nmch of the fertilizing waters which form the life-blood of Egypt. 
The great river Nile traverses the land for 2,069 miles from south to north, receiving on 
its course the Bahr el Ghazal and the Sobat before passing Khartoum. 

The summer Hood of the Nile is mainly caused by the tropical rains. It is 
generally believed that the fertilizing mud with which the High Nile Hood is charged, 
comes from Abyssinia, where the Sobat as well as the Atbara and Blue Nile take 
their rise. The Bahr el (4hazal brings waters from the west, the J:*)ahr el Jebel from 
the Great E(]uatorial Lakes. The flood which we call High Nile at its height moves 
about 100 miles per day. Notwithstanding the amount of water used for irrigation and 
the loss by evaporation on its long journey about half of the volume of its summer 
flood is still lost in the Mediterranean. The Assuan Dam, when fully developed, 
will yet leave a large margin (►f wasted water for use in the Sudan, which can be 
irrigated by melius of flood and catchment basins, but the time is distant when the 
surplus — now lost — will be entirely devoted to this purpose. 

We are apt to forget how recently the world knew the truth about the mysterious 
sources of the Nile. The old geographers, Strabo, Ptolemy and mediieval Arabian 
writers spoke of its origin being in great lakes, but all their learning had been forgotten. 
It was only in 1862 that Speke and Grant discovered that the Great Lake, now known 
as the Victoria Nyanza, was the main source of the White Nile. Sir Samuel Baker 
in 1863 discovered the Albert Nyanza, but the actual course of the Nile was not 
mapped till Gordon's time, 1874. 

During the ensuing years this i»ortion of the river was often blocked with sudd, and 
at the time of Kitchener's conquest of the Dervishes, it had thus lx»en completely 
closed. An expedition, under Major (now Colonel) Peake, succeeded in clearing it in 
1899-1900. This intrepid officer did his work well ; there is no likelihood of the clear 
channel now existing being closed permanently again. The first sudd cutting was done 
under extraordinary ditficulties. I met Major Peake at Khartoum shortly after his 
great work and was much impressed by the tale of his arduous labours, of which I have 
heard most laudatory accounts since from his chief, Sir William Gai*stin. 
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As we have already voyaged by the Nile as fjr as Fashocia, when describing the 
Marchaiid incident (in Chapter XL), and also when the Expedition under Sir Eeginald 
Wingate extinguished the KhaHfa and his Emirs, we shall now confine our attention to 
the remainder of the great river's course, as far as its origin in the Equatorial Lakes, 
returninf; afterwards to describe the Blue Nile and its ramifications, and finally the 
Balir el Ghazal and other tributaries. 

The obstacles to navigation on the Wliite Nile at any time of the year on this 
enormous journey, are nnimportanc, the only great trouble is in the region of the Sudd.' 
All the modern traffic on the Upper Nile is carried on by steauiers, and for these 

there always will be scarcity of fuel 
along the White Nile and beyond. 
As yet, no coal has been found in 
I lie Hudan, Coal costs £6 a ton at 
Kh»rt(]uni, but when the railway 
frum Suakin is at work, it will drop 
to one-half. Trees lit for fuel are 
scarce, and the natives have an 
ugly habit of burning down the 
incipient forests to promote pastur- 
age, and it is nearly impossible 
to stop ihis custom. Tlierefore, 
supplies of wood tor the steamers 
have to be brought from afar and 
stored up at wood stations on the 
banks. 

Tlie liahr el Jebel, when it 
flows into Lake No, varies ui width 
from 100 yards to a mile. It ut from 
the masthead of a steamer it is seen 
to be a sea of grass and reeds on 
either side of this channel, and the 
real banks are 4, y, or even 12 miles 
distant on each side. Under all this 
grass is water, slowly making its way down to fill up the waste of the 
absorption by sand and sun. The grassy islands are so dense, that it is quite possible to 
walk on the surface, and many native tribes actually live on the floating masses of 
vegetation; lish and the stalks of a certain water Illy, forming their only food. The 
surface of the water is covered with a dense tangled mass of papyrus, ambach, and 
other water plants which, in places, grow to a height of from 15 feet to 30 feet. 




"Sudd" means 
r word " mud." 



mpediment, a stoppage. In fact a dam ia called "sudd." It is proaouaced 
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At the rise and fall of the Nile, quantities of the gi-ass get torn away and float down 
stream ; these jam in the channels and form "sudd" blocks. The open channel is thns 
very tortuous and tlie current slow, and at Lake No, where the Bahr el Ghazal comes in 
fi-om the west (should its watei-s be low at the time, not enounh to clear the channel) 
a block frei^uently occurs at a point where it turns suddenly to the east. 

The huge marshes where the sudd is troublesome have an extent of some 35,000 
square miles. Tliey form a triangle, whose northern base extenils 200 miles west from 
the ISahr el Zeraf, and the apex lies about Bor, 250 miles S.S.E. of Lake No. Through 

all this the passage of water is 
sluggish, and the loss by evaporation 
must be enormous. Sir William 
Oarstin estimates that 65 per cent. 
is lost in this way. The water is 
very shallow, nowhere more tlian 
2 to t) feet deep, except in the river 
cbaiiiH'Is. To the eye the effect is 
extraordinary. A vast extent of 
brilliant green papyrus, feathery 
weeds, and sword grass, 5 to 15 
feet above the water, broken by 
occasional putelies of light ambach 
trees and cane, with channels of 
water, jwols. and lagoons dotting 
the swamp, and here and there a 
sparse tree on the horizon. Many 
floating islands of growing vegetable 
njatter are met witli. 

Patches of mud or solid ground 
are sometimes seen. In some places 
there is much bird and animal 
life, the ubiquitous crocodile, and 
in the south every kind of game. 
There also elephants, giraffe, buffalo, and many sorts of antelope abound, hippopotamus 
being especially numerous. These huge beasts flounder ou the floating islands, and many 
sink to die. their bodies polluting the mass. Insects abound, many of them venomous. 
Coai-se fish fill the waters. For tlie first 150 miles south of Lake No there are no 
human inhabitants. Thereafter Dinkas and their villages are seen up to Bor, 3S4 miles. 
After that the Bari country, and more population on the east bank than on the west. 
To Major Peake, as has been said above, is due the success of first cutting a clear 
channel in 1899-1900, when owing to the Dervish occupation, there Iiad been, lor years, 
no traffic tor steamers, and the waterway liad become closed solidly. 
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Five gunboats, with five British and some Egyptian officers, 100 Sudanese, and 
800 Dervish prisoners, attacked the sudd on 16th December, 1899. By 27th March, 
1900, by means of hard and continuous labour, 14 blocks out of 29 had been cleared, 
opening up 82 miles of river channel. Peake Bey (his Egyptian title), avoiding the 
remaining blocks by using side channels, arrived at Shamb^, 25th April, 1890, 
proceeding thence in clear water to Rejaf, 5th May, 1890. Four of the remaining 
five blocks were cleared by Lieut. Drury, RN., in January, 1901, and only one 
22 miles long still remains. This block it was found impossible to remove, but a 
" false channel " exists by which it can be avoided. 

It is probable no more clearing may be necessary for a long time. There is now 
a monthly mail steamer, and other craft which keep the fairway open merely by their 
passage. Lieut. Drury took up the difficult task when Peake's health broke down 
under the strain, and completed the work nobly. He too lost his health from the rigours 
of the climate. It is pleasant to think that he also has recovered his health and now 
fills an important office at Suiikin, 

The method employed by Peake Bey to clear the sudd was to cut and burn the 
whole of the vegetation growing on the surface. This was done by a party of men with 
swords, hoes, and axes. Immediately after, the line for the first channel, about 
12 yards wide, was marked out ; this was trenched by the soldiers and Dervish 
prisoners (armed with hoes, picks, axes, and saws) into pieces 4 yards square. 

After cutting down about a foot from the surface, the water infiltrated ; the men 
continued cutting until, owing to the depth of the water, they were unable to get 
deeper. Holdfasts of telegraph poles were then driven as far as they would go round the 
edge of each jDiece. After this a 1^-inch flexible steel- wire hawser was sunk as deep as 
it would go, by means of the prolonged poles, all round the piece to be removed, the ends 
of it were made fast to the halliards in the bow of the gunboat, one on the starboard side 
and one on the port, leaving sufficient slack wire to allow the steamer to go astern some 
20 or 30 yards before she got the strain ; " full speed astern " was then ordered. Full 
speed was kept up continually if the piece showed any sign of moving, and until it 
came away gradually. 

As soon as the piece was quite clear, one end of the hawser was cast off, and the 
piece was allowed to float down the stream; the holdfasts were pulled out by means 
of a wire rope, one end of which was made fast to the bow of the steamer, and the 
other by a hitch to the end of the holdfast. 

If the piece showed no signs of coming away, the engines were reversed, and 
the steamer was brought close up to the sudd, and then went astern again. This was 
repeated again and again until the piece became detached. Some took as much as 
two hours to get away. Sometimes with very thin sudd, after it had been trenched, 
the steamer would be run up with its bow on the sudd, and on going astern, would 
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carry the piece with her ; also with light sudd a grapnel anchor fixed to the steamer 
when going astern is sufficient to tear away the piece. Sir William Garstin supplied 
me with tlie photographs of these arduous operations which graphically serve to 
explain the process employed. 

Often the sudd was found with roots growing to the bottom. In this case, a 
grapnel or ordinary anchor was sunk to the bottom of the river and dragged along by 
the steamer. As soon as the leading steamer had opened up tlie channel a sufficient 
length to enable her not to interfere with a steamer working behind her, another steamer 
wa^ put to work, the same way as the first, to widen the channel. 

All this hard work under a burning sun through water often rotten, and emitting 
an abominable stench from dead hippopotami or other animals, surrounded by poisonous 
insects, speaks well for tlie men who have saved the Sudan. It proves how our 
soldiers wage war in times of peace, running risks equal to those of warfare. This 
was literally turning their swords into ploughshares. 

The officers were soldiei*s sent to fight the Dervishes, the gunboats were fitted out 
for the same campaign, the work being done by Dervish prisoners. All the last were 
men taken red-handed in rebellion, who now were compelled, for the good of their 
own land, to do perhaps the first useful labour they had ever done in their lives. 

Once through the sudd region, the course is mainly clear to Gondokoro on the 
frontier. Between Eejaf and Bedden tliere are rocks that might be blasted away. 
Boats can go to Kiro, then there are more rapids, and the last 15 miles before 
reaching Nimule are quite impassable to any steamers or boats. From hence the 
Nile is free of any obstacles up to Lake Albert. Between Dufile and Lake Albert 
the Nile is very sluggish, and papyrus islands again abound. The breadth of the 
channel varies. 



A monthly Government steamer, 13 days, runs from Khartoum to Gondokoro (the 
Nile post of Uganda), leaving Khartoum on the 15th, and returning from Gondokoro for 
the north, about the 29th of each month, arrives at Khartoum about the 10th. This 
steamer calls at all intermediate stations south of Goz abu Guma. There are also 
private companies engaged in commerce, which is developing. It has always been Lord 
■Cromer's policy to open up trade by public enterprise. A country so recently won from 
barbarism has to be in leading strings, till its people are educated to industrial pursuits. 
The change in the few years since we took it over is remarkable. But for the opening 
of river traffic it is necessary to enlist outside aid, therefore we wish the Sudan 
Development Company all success. One of their steamers is engraved on page 182. 
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LORD CEOMERVS VISIT TO GONDOKOKO. 

Lord and Lady Cromer, tlie Sirdar and Lady Wingate, and a small party made the 
entire journey from Khartoum to Gondokoro in January, 1903. A delightful account 
of the voyage was written by the Countess Valda Gleichen, which appeared subsequently 
in^^the Pall Mall Magazine. 

The trip was in many ways a record one, and shows how people in good health 
can vary the dullness of our northern cHmate, with perfect enjoyment and ever- 
changing variety of scene. Countess Valda Gleiclien has shown us what a lady can 
do in such circumstances. It is granted to few to have sucli an escort as hers, but 
as the direct communication from London to Gondokoro is open to anyone who has 
the will and tlie means, slie may have many imitators on the same track. 

Ten years ago, fully a thousand miles of the trip, from Haifa to Gondokoro and 
back, was tlie scene of rapine and misery as terrible as the world has ever known. Tliat 
all this region is now peaceful, happy, contented and perfectly safe for travel is mainly 
due to the efforts of the leaders of this little peaceful pleasure excursion — Lord Cromer 
and his able assistants in the regeneration of Kgypt and our Sudan. 

I take the liberty of making copious extracts from this bright account of a very 
remarkable journey, as a means of explaining the Countess Valda Gleichen's own 
photographs w^liich she has kindly entrusted to me to use as illustrations. A magazine 
is at best an ephemeral jmblication. The pithy little narrative will now, it is hoped, 
have a more permanent existence. 

". . . leaving London on Friday night, the 26th of last December, by the Indian 
mail, reaching Cairo the following Wednesday afternoon, we started up-country as fast as a 
perfectly managed system of train and steamer could take us, straight to Khartoum. On the 
way we only stopped once for an hour, to see the colossal rock temple of Abu Sinibel, and then 
that same afternoon (by way of a contrast) inspected the great engine works at Wady Haifa, 
with d-derunt dervishes contentedly earning their living in the workshops ! That sense of 
contrast between the old dominion and the new became sharper still as we proceeded in a 
comfortable train tie luxe, * lighted with electricity and furnished with sleeping-cars,' through 
the very heart of the country which only five years ago was overrun by the savage fanatics of 
the Khalifa. At Abu Hamed, where the ghosts of the fallen Sudanese troops are reported to 
stand every night as sentries over the graves of their two English beys — a row of neat little 
bathing-houses has been erected, where the dusty traveller can leave his W(ig(m4it and have a 
refreshing morning tub, hot or cold according to fancy, before continuing his journey. 

** At Khartoum we actually came in for an agricultural show ! ' Certainly in the Sudan 

' A photograph of this, the first Sudanese agricultural show, by Lieutenant-Colonel Penton, is 
given in Chapter VI T I. 
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civilisation marches with no uncertain step. The show wjis the first of its kind to be held 
there, and very amusing it was. The * sheiks and noUihles ' of the surrounding country took 
the deepest interest in the proceedings, and the exhibits were of a very varied description, 
ranging from dhurra and cotton to embossed leather books, camels, and native bedsteads, or 
angharebs. Another noteworthy fact was that every exhibitor won a prize, * pour encourager 
les autres I ' 

" That afternoon — the sixth after leaving Cairo — we embarked on the Sudan Government 
steamer Amkeh, that was to Uike us on our further journey of nearly two thousand miles 
beyond Khartoum. 

'* Our party consisted of Lord and Lady Cromer, the Sirdar and Lady Wingate, my 

brother the Sudan Director of Intelligence and myself, the Sirdar's military secretary. Lord 

Cronjcr's secretary, the head of the 1{.A.^LC., and the head of the Sudan Government boats 

and steamers- a most oflicial company, bent on pleasure and instruction. The instruction, I 

may say. l)egaii at once, for on turning into the White Nile just above Omdurman, the water 

changed immediately in coltnir from the usual blue-grey of the Blue Nile to a whitish 

yellow, the line where the two rivers join being so clearly defined as to give the most 

curious effect of a distinct boundarv. The character of the country also on either side 

of the rivers varies just as nnicli as does the colour of the water, for while the banks of 

the Blue Nile are wooded and fairly fertile, those of the White Nile between which we 

steamed were for the first two or three (kys flat and sandy, and covered with rough scrub 

of mimosa and thorn. 

* * * ♦ * 

" As to four-footed game, the country was alive with it, and hartebeest, waterbuck, 
white-eared cob, and different kinds of antelope and gazelle, were often sighted at quite a 
short distance away. They apparently knew no fear, but would stop to cast interested 
glances at the steamer and then airily canter of!', as if they knew quit<; well that shooting 
from steamers is strictly forbidden by law. On one occasion four large elephants stood in 
a row on the bank to look at us ! ' P]ach had a white paddy-bird sitting on his head busily 
hunting for insects, and quite undisturbed when the elephants leisurely shambled off, for 
the sight of the steamer speedily palled on them, to the untold woe of the photographers, 
who one and all had dashed for their cameras, and one and all failed ignominiously in 
getting a snapshot. Lamentations were loud and long ; and although later on many more 
elephants were seen (on one occivsion fifteen of them were feeding al)out a mile off), never 
again did they have such an opportunity at such close quarters. Then one day of days, 
as we were most of us lying limply and sleepily under the awning on the lower deck, 
gasping with the heat, there came an excited screech from the upper deck, and we rushed 
up breathless, to see, waving above the sky-line, five long necks surmounted by five tiny 
heads, moving slowly along one behind the other. Giraffes they were in truth ; and greiit 
was our luck, for they are hardly ever seen now, and are retreating farther and farther 

^ The Countess showed the author a sketch of these elephants made by her brother, each of the 
monstei-s gravely perinittiiig his attendant paddy-bird to mount guard on his huge crauium. It was 
provokingly droll, and as a sketch is unique. 
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into Central Africa. With very strong glasses we could even make out the spots on their 
backs, and after they had passed out of sight we collapsed again on the lower deck, feeling 
that Africa had nothing more to offer us in the way of a sensation ! By this time, of 
course, we had seen innumerable hippos; but they left so much to the imagination that 
they were not really very satisfactory. A l)lack lump representing a nose, and a little 
behind the lump two ears just showing above the water, were as a rule all that could be 
seen of a hippo's large carcase. We often counted twenty or thirty in sight, for the river 
simply swarms with them, and they do so much damage to crops, and are so dangerous 
to the natives in their dug-outs, that the order has gone forth that they are to be treated 
as vermin and shot down as much as possible. We constantly saw their tracks on the 
bank, their big bodies leaving devastation in their wake, but only once had the luck to 
see one actually waddling along ; the rest were generally peacefully blowing on the surface 
of the water, and dived as we approached. Hippos, however, do not like the sudd, and 
during the three days that we steamed through it we saw none, though they reappeared 
again on the other side. 

" It may not be generally known how very carefully game is protected in the Sudan. 
The country is divided into shooting districts, and the amount and species of game which 
may be shot by holders of licences vary according to the district. Animals and birds are 
divided into classes : those that are absolutely forbidden to be killed or captured, such as 
the chimpanzee, eland, giraffe, rhinoceros, zebra, wild ass, ground hombill, secretary bird 
and Balceniceps Rf.r ; and those, on the other hand, of whom a limited number only may 
be killed — i.f., hartebeest, waterbuck, wild sheep, i])ex, bustard, and others too numerous 
to mention here. Besides all these restrictions, there is a large Officers' Game Reserve 
between the White and Blue Niles, which is practically a sanctuary ; so it is evident that 
as much as possil>le is done to prevent indiscriminate slaughter of wild beasts ; this accounts 
also for the want of fear shown by all those that we saw; they were deeply interested 
and curious, but ol>viously not the least afraid. 

"On the fourth day after leaving Khartoum we reached Fashoda, where such 
preparations were l)eing made for receiving Lord Cromer that he was asked to give an 
hour's delay before disembarking, as we had arrived as usual before our time, and the 
natives were said to be pouring in from all sides. The village is some way from the river, 
and to get there we had to cross two khors in rough native punts. In the distance we 
could see dark figures excitedly running about, and then being marshalled into a kind of 
order by a wildly-gesticulating person in a flowing red robe and white head-dress. This, 
we learnt, was the Mek — the head of the Shilluks and chief of Fashoda, and a potentate 
who is rather fond of giving trouble. However, on this occasion he was on his ])est 
behaviour, and, though he had an evil countenance, nothing could have been more savagely 
dignified than his manner when he was presented to Lord Cromer by Major Matthews, 
the English officer in command. 

" Behind him towered his ])odyguard of gigantic Shilluks, none of them under seven 
feet high, armed with formidable spears and shields, and adorned chiefly with leopard-skins 
and bangles. Of course these were especially picked for their height, l)ut the rest were 
very nearly as tall, and were all magnificently built men. The Dinkas also are just as 
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finely proportioned, and this array of the warriors of both triljes was a woiiderfiil 
sight, with their long-bladcd spears, heirlooms from father to son, gleaming in the 
sunshine. 

" Headed by Lord Cromer and the Sirdar, we protcetled along the lines of the warriors, 
received by them in absolute silence : but when we tamo to the women's lines it was quite 
a different matter, for here the noise of weicoine was simply deafening ! The Sudinese 
women have a cry of welcome .ill their own : it is a long-drawn high B-flat, which sounds 
like a shako but isn't, for they make it with their tongues against the roof of their 
mouths, so that it is a hnnl repeated vibration, and a most penetrating sound. It is also 
very difficult to do, for we tried oursel 
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with atisolutcly no success ! It was 
accompanied l)y thumpings on tom-toms 
made of hollo wed-out elephants' feet 
and on any kind of metallic or wowlen 
object that would make a noise : the 
din wa.s imspcakable, Itut most amusing. 

"After the inspection came the great 
war- dance in Lord Cromer's honour 
ronnd the fetish-tree in the middle of 
the sqmire. Between four and five 
hundred warriors took part, and though 
it lastcil over two hours we watched it 
with lircathless interest from beginning 
to end. It was most dramatic and 
exciting. A whole Iwttle was acted 
before ua, from the fii'st stealthy .idvance 
fit stouts, stepping high as through long 
grass, to the wild milre at the end, when 
tlie two sides met with blooclthirsty 
war-cries and piercing yells and much 
lilowing of conch shells and buffalo 
horns, with hootings and whistlings and 
B Ipa ! ■ W dlh 
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"On our return to the utCiiniGr, the .\Ick and several native grandees came down to 
receive presents in their turn, and the dresaing-up that then went on was one of the 
funniest sights of the day. The Sirdar and the military secretary assisted them hy sheer 
force into their gorgeous rolies of honour, cramming the long black anas into sleeves as a 
nde several sizes too short for them, and tying turbans with more haste than skill. A 
looking-glass was then pressed into the hand of each honoured guest, and he was 
despatched like a child at a school-feast, to make room for the next. The sight of rows 
of black giants sitting gravely on the bank, their turbans having generally come unrolled 
again, gazing at their own countenances for the first time in their lives, was, to say the 
least of it, comic. However, the whole thing came to an end at last, and after many polite 
farewells wc steamed off on our way south to the country of the sudd. 



" At one point the river widens 
suddenly into the vast atretch of 
marshes known as Twenty-five-mile 
Ijiike, and as we passed into it ooe 
evening at about sunset the effect of 
al)solut« desolation was something 
indescribaltle, though it had an 
uncanny picturcsqueness of its own. 
Forest fires blazed on the horizon, 
throwing Tip great masses of smoke 
in front of the setting sun, and 
obscuring the light though not 
lessening the heat, which was intense. 
The water was like a sheet of copper ; 
not 11 cloud was in the sky, and 
nothing moved but ourselves and the 
brown, smoky veils, which came 
nearer and nearer as wc turned and 
twisted in and out of the clumps 
of sudd, following the innumerulile windings of the stream. 

" Suddenly the sun vanished below the horizon, an<l we breathed again, for with the 
darkness came a blessed coolness ; and then liy the light of the moon we pursued our way 
silently and at half-speed, the motionless white figure of the ' reis ' at the wheel standing 
out sharply against the sky. The air was alive with fireflies, which mingled iiidistinguishably 
with the stream of wood-sparks from the funnel ; luckily our other insect torturers preferred 
the lower deck, with its electric lights, so that here on the upper deck we were left in 
peace. We moved slowly on, the silence only broken occasionally by a rustle of reeds 
when our bows touched the wall of papyrus, as we tui'tied a sharp corner. Then suddenly 
without any warning, a wailing treble laugh pierced the stillness. In that mysterious blue 
moonlight the sound fairly made our blowl run cold — it might have been the spirit of all 
those who had ever been lost in the sudd rising up to bar our way. With a whirr of 
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wings and a parting screech a black shape passed between us and the moon, and only then 
did we know it for a long-necked glossy ibis, an uninteresting-looking bird by daylight, 
but for those gifted with a taste for melodrama, a terrifying one by night. 

"By the afternoon of the fourth day we were practically out of the sudd, and quite 
glad to see solid bank and ordinary thorn-bushes once more. At Shamb^ we came across 
human dwellings again, a dismal malarious place inhabited by Dinkas and Nuers. An 
unfortunate Egyptian was found here in one of the huts, suffering from a very bad attack 
of blackwater fever, and was at once removed to the steamer, although Colonel Penton, 
the medical officer, had but small hopes of saving his life. However, injections of quinine 
had such a wonderful effect that by the time we reached Mongalla he was almost out of 
danger, and could be left at the hospital there to pick up strength again. Egyptians as 
a rule have so little stamina that they go down like ninepins before this fever, and very 
seldom recover. 

"Two days later we arrived at Kiro, the first Belgian station of the Lado Enclave, 
on the left bank of the river. Lord Cromer's visit was totally unexpected, but the bank 
was speedily lined with Belgian troops, a most cut-throat-looking set of West Africans and 
Niams-niams (cannibals); and the officer commanding, who was a Swede, came down to 
receive us, and was most polite. The whole village was very spick-and-span, the huts 
forming a well-laid-out street with a ' place * in the centre, and the officers' quarters were 
surrounded by deep verandahs supported by brick columns and built a couple of feet above 
the level of the ground, in a futile attempt to circumvent the omnivorous white ants. 
The men were dressed in very workmanlike blue jumpers and leggings, and looked ready 
for any amount of fighting; so, as they have free permission to loot the surrounding 
country to make up to them for getting neither pay nor rations, it is hardly a matter for 
surprise that the natives have almost entirely deserted that side of the river, and come 
across to the Sudanese side instead. 



"The morning after leaving Kiro (January 20th) we reached our farthermost point, 
Gondokoro, the first post on the Uganda frontier, where we were most hospitably 

entertained by the two administrators, civilian and military. 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"On our way through the village we passed some beautiful Nuer oxen browsing 
contentedly in an enclosure : they are about the size of the great Campagna oxen plus a 
hump, with magnificent horns, and are of the same soft creamy colour. A very fine 

specimen has lately been brought down to the Cairo Zoo. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

"On leaving Gondokoro we turned back northwards, and after a short visit to Lado 
steamed steadily down-stream, meeting a north wind, which was very refreshing after the 
sweltering heat of the last few days." 
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STATIONS OX THE NILE EROM KHARTOUM TO OOXDOKORO. 



The photographs anil narrative of Countess Valda Gleiclien taken together have 
given a brief but brilliant description of the principal points on the Nile from 
Khartoum to Gon- 
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Upper Nile. In 
order to make these 
engravings intelli- 
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OVIl SUBAA'; ITS PTItAMlDS AXD PMOGHESS. 



W\ along the mysterious Nile's course as laid down twenty years ago in our best 
maps, there were wide districts marked "uninhabited region." The scenes depicted in 
our photographs kIiow the crowds that turned up almost everywhere the steamer 
stopped, to welcome the Governor-General's ^'isits. The whole region seems to teem 
with life, and being now at peace, and the dread of the slave hunter and slave dealer 
gone for ever, they will increase and multiply, and replenish the earth. 



They are at last recognising the dignity of labour and are not ashamed of their 
industry, for ah-eady many of the tiibes who never knew how ,to work, and scarcely 
understood to till the ground, are settling down to agricultural pursuits and breeding 
cattle for profit, while the surplus young men seek employment at Khartoum or 
Omdumian, and in due time many will doubtless migrate to the northern Sudan, 
whose fertile land will await cultivation as soon as we provide irrigation. 



Notices ov Places YiariEu by the Goveknor-Genkhai. in urs Inspection along 
THE White Nile from Omdurman to Gondokoro. 



El Geteina is a lai^ge, clean village in the Gezira district. It has two 
districts and a good market. 

El Dueini is a town of 1,200 inhabitants, chief embarking place for EI Obeid. 
This is becoming an important trade-centre and the principal mart for Kordofan gum. 

Telegmph line ter- 
minus, Good Gov- 
ernment offices are 
here. 

Kawa, a large 
village and wooding 
station for steamers ; 
good market. 

Fashi Shoya, 
camel caravan 
starting-point for 
South Kordofan. 

Goz abu Guma, 
Mamuria, telegraph 
and wood station. 
Through traffic with 
Kordofan. Ltneofvil- 
lages on high ground. 
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Jebeleiii. River here about 500 yards wide. The two peculiar granite peaks rising 
abruptly give the name to the place. (Two MountainB.) 

Der el Ahamila 
has 




good flocks of 
cattle. 

Keiik. This is 
where Kitchener's 
Expeilitiou caiiglit 
up the Dervishes 
on bis way to 
Fashoda, September, 
1898. TheDervielies 
were benteii, their 
ateniiiers captured. 

Jclx,'! Ahiiieit 
Aglia. A solitary 
volcanic [wnk, 250 
feet nljove the plain, 
is a great landmark. 
Kaka is u col- 
lection of Shillnk villages spread along several miles of the left bank. 

IJeintemma, Dinka 
and Shilluk villages. 

At Melut the 
Governor-General lield 
iin inspection. The 
telegraph here crosses 
to the west bank. 

At Kodok there 
was an inspection of 
Shilluk warriors, and 
I give several views of 
this important place and 
its bazaar. 

Faslioda is not 
much heard of now, 
in fact Fashotla is not 
marked on the latest 
Government map. Its 
place is taken by Kodok not far off, which is healthy, while Fashoda was poisonous from 
malaria. Since the Alarchand business it has lost its importance. 
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DER EL AllAMDA CATTLE : NEAR JEBELEIN, WHITE NILE. 



During I^rd Cromer's 
visit there were great 
doings at Fashoda, as 
shown by Countess 
Gleichen's photographs. 
The site of Marcliand*s 
garden is pointed out. 

At Lul, beyond 
Fashoda, there is an 
Austrian Cutliolic Mis- 
sion with a tidy 
settlement, of which 
Countess Gleichon gives 
some good photographs. 



and of the interesting natives, Shilluks and Dinkas. 

At Wau, the Sirdar gives us a photograph of tlie fine flo(.'ks of cattle owned by the 
natives (not to be confounded with Wau in the l^ahr el (Jhazal). 

Taufikia, the second j)lace in the district. There are a few troops stationed both 
here and at Fashoda, but Taulikia is nmcli the more healthy place. Fashoda is one of 
the worst possible places for a settlement arid will be given up. 

The Sobat Eiver joins the White Nile a few miles further on. Seven miles up the 
Sobat is the American Mission School in a grove of Doleib pahns. This is a flourishing 
Shilluk neighbourhood. The American Schools are all admirably managed and there 
cannot be too many of them; they have benefited Egyi>t so much. Their pupils are 
always well-mannered and ]ieli)fu], and proud of being able to read and write and speak 
English. Many floating grass islands are met with at this point of the Nile, and 
grass fires are constantly being seen on the horizon. 

It will be more convenient to pursue our journey direct to the south by the main 
strccam of the Nile as far as Gondokoro, devoting subsequently a separate chapter to 
the Bahr el Ghazal, which flows into l^ike No, from the west, and gives its 
name to an enormous 
province. The Sobat 
Eiver, coming from the 
east, will be best 
described here. After 
we have followed the 
main course of the Nile 
to the (ireat Lakes, we 
shall describe separately 
the provinces to the east 

and west or it. grass firi-^s : white nile. 
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TiiK Americas Mission" Schools on the Sobat. 

Not very far twyoiid Taufikia, at Doleib Hill, on tlie Sobat, this adDiiral>le 
educational Ijody has [ilaced its farthest post on the Nile. It wiis comnieiieed in 
Mart^h, 1902. Lord Cromer gave them 200 acres of govern inent land to start their 
enterprise, and they liave built au excellent station, consisting of residences, schools, 
and a church. They are PreRbyterians, a Mission Society from a small town in 
Nebraska, who have been doing good work in Egypt for well nigh half a century. 1 
know their schools in Egypt well, and can speak with confidence of their excellent and 
Buccesstnl efforts. Their missionaries are like no others : they are more anxious to teach 
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AMBRICAK SCHOOL OS TIIK SOBAT P 



and educate than to proselytize. I measure the results of tlieir labours in l*^ypt as 
being next to Lord Cromer's in the good results for the natives. Therefore I Jiuil with joy 
the beginning of their good deeds to beueiit the poor neglected Sudan. I wrote to 
Dr. Alexander, of their Training College at Assiut, for particulars of this undertaking. 
He tells me that the school on the Soliat is Unuri.shing. TJiey have a licad master, an 
American derfiynian, l!ev. J. K. Ciffen, D.I)., and his wife, another clergyman, Kev. J. IE. 
Carson, and his wife, two medical men, wlio also are tcaclier.i, and sever.al native 
teachers. 

In tJie Government Schools in the Sudan, strange to say, EiigliMh i^ not taught. 
In the schools of the American Jlissiou, everyone speaks, and is taught to read 
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OUR SUDAN; ITS PYRAMIDS AND PROGRESS. 

and write, not only Arabic, but Engliali. Their land is being rapidly brought 
under cultivation. Dr. Giffen is bringing the finest cotton seed from America, and 
already fruits and varied crops are reaped. The natives are learning to work and to 
engage in ^ricultural and other pursuits of industry. 



Lord Cromer in his lieport for 1902 says : — 

" An opportunity was afforded to me, during my recent tour in the Sudan, of visiting 
the station eatabliaheil by the American misaionariea on the Sobat River. The establishment 
consists of Mr, and Mrs. Giffen and Dr. and Mrs. McLaughlin, I was greatly pleased 
with all I saw. The Mission is manifestly conducted on those sound, practical, common 
sense principles which, indeed, are sirongly characteristic of American mission work in 




Egypt. No parade is made of religion. . . . Mr. (jilTen has very wisely considered 
that, as a preliminary to the introduction of Christian teaching, his best plan will be 
to gain some insight into the ideas, manners, and customs of the wild Shilluks amongst 
whom he lives, to establish in their minds thorough confidence in his intentions, and to 
inculcate some rndimentary knowlctlge of the Christian moral code. In these endeavours he 
appears to have been eminently successful. By kindly and considerate treatment he is allaying 
those auspicious which are so easily aroused in the minds of savages. I fount! considerable 
numbers of Shilhiks, men and women, working happily at the brick-kiln which he has 
established in the extensive and well- cultivated garden attached to the Mission. I may remark 
incidentally that cotton, apparently of good quality, has already been produced. The houses 
in which the memhera of the Mission live have been constructed by Shilluk labour. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSION SCHOOLS. 

I addressed the men present, through an inter|ffeter, and fully eatisfied myself that they 
were happy and contented. They understand that they can now no longer be carried 
off into slavery, that they will be treated with justice and consideration, and paid for their 
labour. 

" Not only can there be no possible objection to mission work of this description, but I 
may add that, from whatever point of view the matter is considered, the creation of 
establishments conducted on the principles adopted by Mr. Gifien and Dr. McLaughlin cannot 
fail to prove an unmixed benefit to the population amongst whom they live. I understand 
that the American missionaries contemplate the creation of another mission post higher up the 
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Sobat. It is greatly to be hoped that they will carry out this intention. They may rely on 
any reasonable encouragement and assistance which it is in the power of the Sudan 
Qovemment to afford." 



I think tliese American schools are one of the greatest blessings to the country, and 
it is pleasant to learn that the good example they have set has aroused similar efforts 
from England. Lord Cromer and Sir Ranald Wiogate have set apart an extensive 
r^on on both sides of tlie Upper Nile fur the establishment of schools under the Church 
Missionary Society of London. This Society is now seeking suitable young men for 
this work which is to lie commenced immediately. Their labours will be industrial, 
medical, educational, and the teaching of Christian virtues to these poor heathens. The 
Church Missionary Society has already a number of successful schools in Uganda, and 
these to he established on the Upper Xile will link with tlieui. 
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The Souat Eiver. 

Tliis iinportiiiit adjunct U) tlie Nile's tiond rises in Abyssinia about 500 miles fi-om 
its cimfluence with tlic greut river. Near tlio Xile its banks are iiard and firm and with 
grassy plains, and. further up, its banks in parts are boantifnlly wooded. Its water isof 
a reddish-yellow colour. Steainere of 4j feet draught eau ascend as far up stream as 
Itang from May to December. Different tribes, on its way fr<ini its soui'ce, give it different 
names. After tlie Pibor joins it, it is mustly known as the Bam. Nuers and Dinkas 
share its banks, the Nners overpowering tlie Dinkas, the latter being an inferior race, 
physieally. Annak^ are funnd furtlier east; their country has well-wooded, park-like 




scenery, and it is said there are vsBt herds of elephants. This will be in tiie Abyssinian 
land, beyond where the Pibor joins the boundary of the Ktidan. The huts and villages 
of the Nuers are well built and very populous. They live in u state of nature, nearly all, 
except the older women, Iwing quite naked. In Major Austin's interesting report he 
yays, " daily a demand for clothes is beginning to rise," 

The Aiiuaks inhabit a portion of Abyssinian territory wliich is leased to the Sudan 
Government. Major Austin's description of this region sounds most Arcadian. 

" The mo9t fertile tract anywhere. It is well wooded and free from those large 
Bwamps fonnil in Nuer territory lower down. There are numerous liuts and hamlets, 
close to the banks overlooking the river. Their huts are scrupulously clean and well 



THE UPPER SOBAT, ANUAKS, OALLAS, 



kept, and are surrounded by fences of tall Teeds, giving absolute privacy to the 
occupants. Within the enclosure, in addition to several huts for the family, are 
the granaries, and other enclosures for the herding of sheep or goats at night. The 
interior is carefully plastered over with mud and free from dust and dirt. The 
natives of this region are more advanced in civilisation than any others on the 
Sobat or Baro. They are a most peaceful, friendly, and industrious race and are 
great agriculturists. Miles and miles of coast along the river are diligently cultivated 
twice every year, and bear splendid crops from the generous soil." 

These lines are very interesting. Such people may be induced to send emigrants 
to the rich cotton-lands north of Khartoum, which are now depopulated. 

The Gallas over the border are a tine race, and Major Austin thinks the Anuaks 
learnt their good habits of industry and cleanliness from them. It has been suggested 
that Gallas might be induced to settle in the northern Sudan, as they are a populous and 
vigorous race. Major Austin speaks highly of the Anuak females. 

"The attire of the younger women and girls is really most attractive. In 
addition to a numerous accumulation of beads round the neck, they wear a large 
number of strings of beads round the waist, of many different colours, whilst a small 
fringe, as it were, of generally white opaque, or light blue and white beads, depends 
in front and behind, some two or three inches in length, round the body. As the girls 
are often very beautifully formed and possess pleasant, laughing, and occasionally very 
pretty faces, a group of them together forms a most charming picture of modest 
maidenhood." 

It is pleasant to happen on such Arcadian life and manners in these remote 
valleys. The natives evidently have had, for geneiations, no reason to fear strangers. 
They have been too remote to suffcjr from the slave-raiding exjieditions which struck 
terror into the inhabitants of the western regions ; so much so that even yet, in many 
districts, the natives fear the Egyptian soldiers of lighter colour than themselves, 
mindful of the traditions of slave-hunting days. 

Nasser, 160 miles from the junction of the Sobat and the White Nile, is garrisoned 
by half a battalion of Sudanese under a British officer and is policed efifectively 
as well. The Nuers in this district are shy of civilisation, but their Anuak neigh- 
bours may teach them their virtues, now that we protect both, and ti*ade will come 
in time no doubt. 

Large quantities of grain might be sent down the Sobat from the fertile, 
well cultivated lands of the Anuaks beyond, who are glad to sell flour in exchange 
for beads, and Major Austin carefully tells thfe colours and sizes of beads most in vogue, 
for those who would visit these regions. He says the Gallas will be able to 
send down gold and iron, ivory and live stock. These clever Gallas are acquainted with 
the use of money and know the value of Maria Theresa dollars. The Gallas are 
evidently a people to cultivate, and they n«-.w bear a better name than formerly. 
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There are wide stretches of country along the left bank of the Sobat that are still 
unexplored. Tlie natives here also generally wear no clothes, except the married women, 
who liave an apron of leather thongs. Tliey are mostly Nuers. The men smear their 
bodiey with wood ashes, which gives them a dirty appearance. They have no guns, and 
when a big Slieikh got some rifles lately, he broke them up to make bracelets for his 
ladies. They are amied with spears, shields of buffalo hide, and knob-sticks. 



Tlie photographa on pages 214, Sl.'i, nnd 216, all of which are fully deacribed on pages 274 and 275, 
are from Major Gwynn'a collection. 




NEAR MOXOALLA. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE NILE P.EVOND KHARTOUM— rAUT SECOX!), 

SII! AVILLTAM GAItSTIN TO THE RESCUE : 




SJl: WILLIAM GAIiSTI.N'S CHEAT PROJECT TO AV0[1> THE SL'DU : 

LAKK \l), luniL KL ■/.KttAV. IIAIH: K(, JEBEL, SIR WILLIAM l.;AliSTlN'fi NEW fAXAL, 

THE SU1>1I KEiilOS, HKLLET Sl'KV., S[[AMB^, KENISA, IJOl!, KIRO, MONCALLA, LAUO, 

i;0N"UUKIIi:O, UKJAK, LAEIOKE, albert NYAXZA, VICTOlilA SYASZA. 




t WIIXIAU aARBTIs'B KBW CANAI^ FROM BOB, HORTHWARD. 

T/ie Sudd Region u shaded ov«r. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SIR WILLIAM GARSTIN'S PROPOSED NILE CANAL FOR COMPLETELY 
AVOIDING THE SUDD. 



The material relating to a thoiiSiUKl miles of the Nile beyond Khartoum, ia too 
great to compress witliin the boiiiids of one chapter, and is therefore given in two 
sections. A fitting phice to divide tlie narrative will be at Taufikia. Ojiposite Taufikia, 
Sir William Garstin's proposed iiuw channel for the Nile, all the way from Bor, 
wonld have its outlet. This bold project would entirely avoitl the puzzle of the Sudd. 

It was no wonder that Sir William Garstin was worried and perplexed for years 
past to find a remedy for this hateful impediment to all his projects tor giving the Nile 




ILE, TAUFIKTA 



fair play for its waters. He seems to me to have at last severed the Gordian knot of 
this difficulty by tliis bold vutip. 

The cut through the sands of Suez, at the other end of Egypt, lias revolutionisetl 
the world's commerce. But it did poor Egypt harm rather than good. The trade of 
the worhl now ims^ses its former emporium and gives her the go-liy. Should Sir 
William Garstin's canal, through another 250 miles of waste, be carried out, it will 
save Egypt and the Sudan, and restore the wealth of waters which they possessed in 
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the Xllth Dyiiastj', before Sudd wa^, and when the Jjjuatorial Lakes were larger than 
tliey are now, and therefore more free to scour their outlets from any impediment. 

Sir William Garstin otfers two plans of opening free channels for the Bahr el Jebel. 

(1) By an entirely new channel from Bor northwards, at a cost of £5,500,000; 

(2) To re-open and improve the Bahr el Zeraf, at a cost of £3,400,000. 

Lord Cromer in his Despatch (Chapter IL) with his usual breadth of view, at onee 
prefers llie first named. " I have no liesitation in expressing an opinion, that should 
this project be found capable of execution, it should be adopted in preference to the 
other, in spite of tlie extra cost." But he adds that levels must first be taken, and the 
matter more fully examined. 




Sir William thus modestly launches his great scheme for a new Nile Canal. It 
will be seen that a line drawn thnnigli Bor, on the Bahr el Jebel, and running due 
north, would cut the White Nile at, or near, the ])oint where the Sobat joins this river, 
"The distance is about '-'AO kilometres. Were it possible to excavate an entirely new 
channel, following this line, and to bring down the waters in this manner f'l-om Bor, 
direct to the White Nile, . . . t!ie advantages that would be secured are so great and so 
obvious as to outweigh almost any objection that wouki be made." He adds that further 
knowledge may prove that the sclieme is ii sheer impossibility, owing to the levels or 
conformation of the intervening country. All this is now to be inquired into. Lord 
Cromer has sanctioned the cost of the survey, which will bi! proceeded with at once. 
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Sir William Garstin summarises the advantages of tlie new cut: — the entire 
avoidance of the swamp region ; a saving of 200 kilometres iu the traoait from Bor to 
Tatifikia ; all the cost of sudd-cntting and clearing of channels saved, and a direct 
current given to the Nile. He would put regulators witU locks on his new canal at 
Hor and another point, an<l so he would have full control of the dischai^e of the Upper 
Nile at all seasons. 

But he does not propose to regulate the entire flood of the Nile. He says he only 
proposes to cut an artificial channel, no larger than one of the existing canals of Egypt. 
This cut would convey, during the summer, a portion of High Nile flood to the places 
where it is required. This would completely avoid the great swamps, which we call the 
Sudd, yet leave them to act as they do at present to absorb the flood water, and 
supplement the supply in winter. Tliey in fact would bold in reserve the surplus 
water like a great sponge. Fmrn this point of view even the Sudd seems to have its 
uses of which most of us were unaware. 

Supposing the levels and nature of this unknown land, through whicli the Kew 
Garstin Canal must be made, l>e feasible, there is nothing to prevent a contractor like 
Sir John Aird undertaking the work, and with modern "steam navvies" executing 
the whole channel in a very few years. 

Should this new canal be u .success, it will be a great benefit to the whole Nile 
Valley, and be a crowning honour to the life laboun of Sir William Garstin. 
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juree of ihe White Nile i'roni Khartoum to 
the account of the Nile's course southward 



In Chapter XII. we liave followed the 

the junction of the Sobat, We uow resuin 

till the E()uatoriaI Lakes are reached. 

Tlie Baiik el Zehaf is the next tributary received by the Nile after the Sobat. 

This w;is probably once a main channel of the gi^eat river, all the way from Shamb^. 

"Wf are now in the 

"Sudd" region, nud this 

pest lias efl'aocd or 

blocked up all tlie 

ancient cliatinel.% s<> 

that much of the tlood 

is lost, more than half 

by evaporatinn. Thu- 

inliabitiinlH liL'R'idioiits 

are naked Nueis, Imt 

Iltnkas now and tliL-ii 

are fnund on the banks. 

Tlie natives wear the 

hair long and dyed red. 

Indeed, long hair for 

both sexes is a uni- 
versal Nuer custom. 

The Nuers exteml south 

to Kenisii, 250 miles fi-om the Sobat jiinellcn. The liahr el Zeraf lieing still closed by 

sudd, is not now used, and IraHic lias to Ih> carried westward by I^die No. The Nile 

here turns almost a right angle, to wliieh point it has flowed almost due north from 

Shambe and Kenisa. This part of tlie Nile is called tlie Hahr el Jebel by the natives, 

after piiasing Lake No. lieyond this is the woi-st of the " Sudd " region. 

Tlie shallow expanse of water called Lake No is the region where the floods 

of the Ilahr el Zeraf, 
the Bahr el Ghazal, 
and the Bahr el Jebel, 
mingle their waters. 
We jiass Kiior Attar 
and its Shilluk villages, 
where they seem to 
Ije always engaged in 
fishing, either at the 
shore or in their 
canoes. Great grass fires 
are often found here and 
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in the Tonga district, the grass being burnt to prepare it for grazing purposes. Here 
the old channel of the Nile, tlie liahr el Zeraf, joins the main stream. It is now only 




38 yards broad iiiul 10 feet da'p, with little or no current, all blocked up with growths 
of floating vegetation. 

East of this Sir W. (iarstin's great scheme for the proposed straight cutting of a 
new channel for the Bahr el Jebel, from aoiith to north, about 250 miles from Bor 
to Taufikia, would reach the Xile. 




Lake No might have been so called for a joke, for it does not deserve the name of a 
lake by any means. It is a wide expanse of shallow water, being gnulually filled up, 
and impedes the free progress of the Nile, a gathering receptacle for floating 
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islands "f sudd. If Sir \V. Garetiii's straight cut lie f'luml to be possihle (all will 
depend on llie sui-voy of the unknown land through which it is pvopoeed to be excavatod), 
it will Iw? Ji cuix; for tlie Xilc's ".'rciitest stricture. 




The natives say that tlie Hahr el Zeraf is actually itpeu to SbainW, hut we Iiave no 
proof of it, and mir steamers have to j,'o hy way of the Balir el .lehel, trn the White Nile 
is called bv natives, from Lake No simthwards to Gondokoro. 



of tlie Nile is inhabited by a 
Dinkas. Tliev wear no clothes 



The trianguliiv reyi.in between these two brai 
simple, kindly laee, tlie \iiers, niiicli let-s crafty tha 

whatever, and tlieir 

needs are Ihcrefore IV'W. 
The only trade wa.s in 
ivory, winch now has 
been made a Govern- 
ment monopoly to save 
the elephants from 
extei mination The 

natives' wealth is in 
cattle, which they will 
willingly trade for 
beads. For pui-poses wihtk mlk. floatinu sri.o. imi..\mi hhkakisi! urv. 

of tlowry or for fines 
or dealings of any kind, cattle- values actually form a regular system of exchange. 

The Bahr el Ghazal jiours its waters into I^ke No at tlie same place wJiere it is 
joined by the Ilahr el .Tehel. Tliero are few points of the ISaiir el Jclx-1 to be 
noticed until Shanibe is reached. It is all one monotonous waste of sudd prodnction. 
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Several pi:^^ of pliotc^iphs are given, showing every ata 
Sudd, this vexatious impediment to all the ancient ways 




But the Nile has been occnnionaIly suhjecl to such failure; 
famine wliicli gave Joseph his chance in yoveiniiij; E^jypt, 

before his time, as is ., 

recorded on tJie momi- ] 

inents. Egypt has now 

what it never possessed 

in antiquity, tlie full 

control of the Xile 

waters tor 3,000 

miles, and the clever 

and careful men 

who now rule the 

land and its water 

supplies, may be 

safely trusted to do 

everything humanly 

possible to store iiji 

and manipulate what 

is the very life-blood 

of this great riverain 

Empire. The various Iteports of Sir \V. Garstiu tli 



e and every aspect of the 
of the grand old stream. 
We have no 
historical record of 
this peat, whether it 
is & modem growth, 
consequent on the 
gradual curtailment of 
the Great Central Lake- 
system of the Dark 
Continent; we do not 
know how it originated 
or when it began. Sir 
Vi. Garatin goes into all 
the suggested causes of 
the late failures of the 
Xile. On the whole 
tlic Hoods have come 
regularly for live or 
six ihousiuid yeai-s. 
of supply ever since the 
iiud for thousands of years 




■ing tiie last five years 
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bed of the Nik- is lost for a time, or at least lias not been 
The water goes zigKagyiiii; about, and thus proi;resR i« mnde 
lakes, till at lciiti:ih, at IGu mile'? frmii Lake Nn, the lied of 
the Nile again becomes a 
fine open stream of HO to 
90 yards in widtJi, with 
a lii<^h frinfjoiif papyrus 
at eacli side. 

The false channel 
leaves the river at an 
angle of 30 degrees. 
This corner was blocked 
by sudd in 1890, but 
the atufi' was light and 
easily removed. To the 
east, seven or eiglit 
miles away, a belt of 
palms is seen which not 
improbably marks the 
ancient coast of the 
Bahr el Zeraf. At 
223 miles from Ijike No, 
Lieutenant Drury in 1900. 



give records of some 
fifteen blocks of 
sudd and the 
chuntiels kept open 
th 1*0 ugh them. 

At Hellet el 
Nuer, 165 miles 
from Lake No, a 
landing place is 
reached and is (juite 
a pretty spot in 
photographs. The 
plains in this region 
are evidently never 
swamped. Then 
succeed a nnndier 
of " false" channels 
and the old direct 
cleared out or even reached, 
through a succession of small 
the true river is reached, and 




i the place which gave such trouble to Major Peake and 
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Sliambi; is loaclied at 256 miles fiDiii Like \o. Alth«ii<jh SlianiW is the chief 
Nile post for the Bahr cl Ghazul province, it ia a jwor and miserable place for the little 
garrison. Here the road goes off to Euiiiljok in the Bahr el Ghazal. 

The Xile liere twists itself throngh a marsh of 30 nnles. Its dejith is 15 feet or so, 
and its widtJi 50 to 60 yaitls. For many miles the same dreary scenery prevails. At 

length this wretched ^ ...____ 

marsh is passed and wc 
arrive at Kenisa ((lie 
Church) which derives 
its name from having 
Iteen the site of the 
oM Austrian Mission 
"Heiligen Kreutz." The 
mission was abandoned 
in 1865, owing to the 
deadly effects of the | 
climate. 

Another large In goon 
aueeeeds till we come to 
Bor, 344 miles from Lake 
No. A string of neat 
Dinka villages extends 
to this place all the 
way along the east bank, from Bahr el Zeraf. They are cleanly kept and give a pleasant 
idea of Bor, although it is an unimportant place. The people seem comfortable and 
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happy and have 
lai^e herds of 
cattle. The land 
here is 6 to 8 feet 
above the water 
and never flooded. 

South of Bor 
the hateful sudd 
dieapjiears ; the 
marshes are com- 
posed of tall, coarse 
grass. The Bahr 
el Jebel is now a 
fine stream 80 or 90 
yards wide, with 
a strong current. 
This is wliy Sir W. 
Garstin has adopted 

the idea (wliicli lie very honoiirjilily states, was not his own, but suggested by Mr. 

Beresfonl) of cutting a .straight clmnnel due north to avoid all the sudd. If it be found 

possible when tlie course is surveyed thei'c is little doubt but it will be made, for the 

Budd is the cauwo of all 

the trouble and outlay of 

late years on this region, 

which will be always a 

plague spot, literally and 

metaphorically, to the 

Nile's existence. 

After IJor we come 

into the country of 

another and inferior race, 

quite different from the 

Dinka people — the Bari 

tribe. These creatures are 

poor, own no cattle, and 

keep their dwellings 

most untidy. Tliey live 

principally by lisbiiig, 

but. repair to the west 

bank annually to prepare ground for cultivation. 

The solitary mass of mountain known as Jebel Lado, now appears upon the horizon. 
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The Nile twists aljout again, and the valley narrows in to six or seven miles ; the 
forest line marks the high ground. 

An island is formed at 404 miles, hy a bifurcation of the river. These two 
channels reunite at mile 422; the island is from 800 to 1 ,000 yards wide. From Bor 
all the way to Gondokoro, the river becomes a mass of small islands, and no direct 
river-conrse can lie followed. 

At Kiro the old Egyptian station is reached (460 miles) abandoned in 1901, The 
scenery on the east side, become.s beautiful, luxuriant tropical vegetation. Giant 
euphorbia are a marked feature of the landscape. The wliole of the trunks of the trees 
and most of the banks are covered with a velvely mass of creepers. 

A bluir, 10 to 12 feet high, juts ont into ihe stream, but the strong current wears 
the bank away. The face of the clifl' is jierforated with countless holes, made by a 




species of bee-eater, a beautiful little biid, with rose-colonred wings and bronze-line<l 
bodies. These add much to the beauty of the scene. 

At 460 miles from I.*ke No, we reach the Belgian station of Kiro, on the western 
bank. The river is eroding the banks so greatly that the Belgians will have to remove 
their buildings backwards. Kiro station is well laid ont and well built within a brick 
enclosure, piei-ced with holes for guns. It is a very picturesque place, and here Lord 
Cromer and the Governor-General of the Sudan, on recent visits, were nuist warmly 
received. There is a Commandant and 65 men ; the Commandant's house lias a fine 
thatched roof and verandah. The Belgian scldiei-s are negroes, but are not natives of this 
part of Africa. They have stout and squat Kgures, much tattooed, and are enlisted from 
the cannibal tribes of the Congo. There is a small steamer, which was carried from 
the West Coast in sei-tions, and a number of steel boats. Kiro is extremely unhealthy ; 
in two years the Belgians lost 9 Europeans and 300 natives. 
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At mile 468 aiiothei- bifurcation of ilie river tiikea place, and afterwards the stream 
I 200 to ;J00 yards wide, and so strong tlio current, that trees at the margins are 




coDi^tantly being carrieii away by tlie falling of the banks. Wood is easily got here for 
steamers, as tJie large trees grow down to the water's edge. 

Mongallii, the most southern post of the Sudan Government, is 474 miles from 
Lake No, on the east bank. It has a gairi^oii of two companies, and has one good boat. 




There are about 100 tnkh houses. {Tnkh houses being nnide of dry grass, are excellent 
for the climate, and healtliy. They are burnt down and renewed anunaily.) Mongalla is 
an open grassy, sandy spot; it was occupied in 1901, and is quite a healthy place, with 
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plenty of trees and bush. It is a good game country with many elephants, and 
hippopotami ; the latter are often objeetioiiably obtrusive. Brick houses are being built. 

The Baii ai-e the natives of this 
region, but are few in number. 
They are all leaving the Belgian 
side and building tlieiv huts on 
the eastern shore, under British 
protection. The supplies for 
the Belgian troops have to 
Ije brought a long distance 
from the iutcrior. 

Lado, 49ri miles from Lake 

No, is the chief Nile post of 

the Conjjo Free State, which 

was foi nierly l^ryptian and the 

nun wuiiE MiK ir C.J 1: ,1. . rcsidcuce of Euihi I'asha. The 

village of the Sheikh of Lado is 

on llie Sudiiii side, wbure he paid liiH respfuts to the Governor-* Icni^ml and Loixl Cromer, 

In front of Lado is a low island, ujkui whitdi vegHables, bananas, and castor-oil 

plants are grown. Presents of splenditi bananas were lirought to Lord Cromei''s party 

as gifts. Therc seems to be no trade in this distrii^t and not much cultivation. 

I'p stream tlic S(;enery 
inipi-ovt's. Several ranj,n'a of 
irregularly -shaped mountain 
peaks are seen to the east 
and !iouth-east. 

Jetiel [jido still doniinntes 
the western landscape, and 
Jel)el llejaf (a pyramidal 
and solitary peitk, of wJucli 
Sir William Garstin sent me 
a lienutiful photograph) 
marks the spot where reefs 
and rapids begin. 

After this, shalloww and 
a maze of uhaunels are met 
withaswecometoGondokoro, 

at 504 miles from T^ke No. TJiis place is in the Ugiinda Protectorate, of which it is 
the north frontier post. The Htation was occupied hi 18!)!), and is situated on a 
cliff about 22 feet above the water. The remains of Baker's old lines are still existing. 
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He had 1 ,000 men here, but in hia day the Bari were a powerful and warhke tribe. 
There are plenty of trees, bananas, etc., and the station is, on the wliole, a pretty one, 
but lat^e marshes near must make it unhealthy. Herds of wild elephants at times 
break into the lines. Many Bari villages are here, all on the east side. The Baris 
seem to be better agriculturists than the Dinkas, Nuers, or Shilluks. They grow dura, 
ground-nuts, beans, and some tobacco. 

As we have now left Sudan territory I will merely name any important places 
between the frontier and the Victoria Lake. 

Beclden Island witli its rapids, is beyond Rejaf, and there are no more of the 
(so-called) Cataracts from this point till those on the Sliabluka Gorge beyond Khartoum, 




are reached. The island is well wooded, and the limes planted by Emin I'asha still 
bear fruit. At the old fort of Kiro the Nile flows between two granite hills. On the 
tops of these hills there are some Hne trees. The course of tlie Nile is much impeded 
after this by rapids, and the Gougi Falls are very fine. Some of tlie islaiida are 
inhabited, and all are covered with lai^e and fine trees. 

More rapids and then Lahore, Emin's old fort, is reached. Th^n the Tolii rapids 
and cataract extend nearly all the way to Diifile, and completely prevent traffic on tlie 
river. Sir W. Garstin says they are more formidable than the Sliabluka, or any between 
this and Assiian, His description of these rapids is very graphic, and the scenery 
must be magnificent as told in his great Report on the Nile, 1904. 
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Nimule is tlie headquarters of the Nile Province of Uganda. 

Dufile on the Belgian side has a strong fort with Krupp guns. The river-face is 
undefended, and, save the furt, all tlie buildings are neat thatched cottages. 

Wadelai (Emin Pasha's old quarters are near) is a Hrilish station with an English 
collector and a European medical officer. It has the reputation of Ijeing a healthy 
place. It is a beautiful part of the river and in the distance the chain ot mountains 
are seen that border the Albert Nyanza. 

The river has widened again and looks like a lake. Near the Albert Nyanza 
Sir W, Garstin would place a r^ulator for controlling the waters of the lake, the banks 
being high. But then* is no stone for the purpose, unless it be conveyed down the lake. 

The watei-s of the Victoria Nyanza reach l^ke Albert by the Victoria Nile, 
which pours in at the north-eastern conicT'. ("lauges are to be erected here and 
along the Balir el Jehel, so as to ascertain the minfall and the height ot the waters 




of Lake Albert and its outlet at variiuis sciisons. Sir W. Garstin states that there is no 
doubt but that the Albert Lake forms an important reservoir for the Nile supply, how 
much so is not yet known accurately. 

The Albert Lake was discovered by Sir Samuel lUker in 18(i4, and was at first 
supposed to be much larger than it is now known to be. However, Sir \V. Garstin 
advises the constniction of a regulator, at the point where it joins the Nile, should it 
be found possible, to use the Albert Lake as a Storage Reservoir, 

The course of the Victnria Nile, from the Victuria Nyanza, is well known, but has 
not all been actually surveyed. Tlie Nile has apparently a troublous time of it, all the 
way. First it has the great Mnrchison Falls, tliree steps of some 50 metres, through a 
cleft of rock only six metres wide, while immediately above the tails the river is 70 
metres in width. Just after it leaves its source in Lake Victoria, the Nile encounters 
another series of steps known as the Kipon Falls. Between these two great waterfalls, 
S48 
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the river expands into twi) shallow lakes (Lake Choga and I^ke Kwania). These are 
only extensive lugoons, whero Sir W. Garstiu thinks much of the Mile waters is lost by 
evaporation. Sir W. Oarstin recommends that a regulator he placed at the llipon Falls, 
should careful surveys confirm hia views, as to the quantity of water to be expected fi-oin 
the Victoria Nyanza. Meantime Niloinetera and raia-gaiif>es are to be placed at all 
important points. 

The Victoria Nyanza is the largest sheet of fresh water in the Old World, and its 
waters are singularly sweet, clear and fresh. The area of the lake is about the same as 
that of Scotland. It is, in fact, an inland sea, and one side can never be seen from the 
other. Many rivers flow into it, hut its only outlet, the Victoria Nile, emerges from the 
lake at the Ripon Falls, at the northern end of this vast sheet of water. With 
all the evaporation from sncli an eiiomious area, under an equatorial sunshine, it yet 
venta by the Bipon Falls, 575 cubic metres per second, or a daily discharge of nearly fifty 
millions of cubic metres of water. It is no wonder that Sir William Garstin has hopes <if 
obtaining supplies from such a natural reservoir. Records are being kept of the \olume 
of all the rivers which pour into the lake, as well of its discharge. 

Sir William Garstin tells us thc8ui)posed amount nf the water which enters the great 
lake and how much leaves it b\- the \'ictoria Nile. Apparently 87 per cent, is lost by 
evaporation. Anuiteur engineers iind others have suggested the erection of a weir and 
regulator at the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza on the Ripon Falls, so as to i-aiae the 
storage level of the lake. Sir William Garstin, however, as an expert, tella us that, 
first, it would take :J| years to mise the lake one metre ; and second, that during this 
process the Nile would be enliii'Iy cut off during the whole time. 
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Progress on tho Blue aiul White Niles is shown by the following 
fwragraph in The Times as we are going to press : — 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BLUE NILE AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




LES, KBARTUUM. 



The ISi.UE N'^iLE and its TitiBL'XAiirES. 
Tub White and Blue Xiles unite near Khartoum. Khartoum itself ie on the Blue 
Kile. The oamee of these two streams strike a visitor as most characteristic. The 
river opposite Khartoum is clear, and, reflecting the sky, is literally bine ; at Omdurman, 
on the other hand, tlie llooil is turliid, and almost milky in colour. After joining, the 
waters of different hue ktcp separate, in the centre, for <i long way till they grailually 
intermingle in onu lurbid Hood. 

The source of the Blue Nile was discovered by Bruce, in 1770, to be in Lake 
Tsaua in Abyssinia. Sir Sauiuul Baker roughly surveyed the Atbara, another 
important Nile tributary rising in Ahyssiuia, in 1864. 

The expedition of Mr. C. E. Dupuis, iu 1903, to both rivere, will complete our 
knowledge as to the southern tributaries of the main streaui ot the Nile. Tlie Sobat 
was not fully explored till 1898. The western feeders of the Nile, Bahr el Ghaznl, etc., 
have not yet been accurately mapped, but our knowledge of the White Nile (the Bahr 
el Jebel) and its tributaries, as far as the Victoria Nyaiiza, is, thanks to Sir William 
Giarstiu's recent labours, nearly perfect. 

The entire Nile from Haifa to Khartoum can be ascended by steaniei-s iluring High 
Nile. At Low Nile all the cataracts are practically unnavigable. The Blue Nile is 
navigable for vessels of light draught as far as Boseires when the river is in flood. 

The Blue Nile has a south-easterly course from beyond Scnnar, which was once 
a powerful kingdom and a flourishing district. But one bears little of it now. 
Nothing is left of tJie old Seunar Kingdom. ITie Abyssinians bad made war 
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upon Semiar in 1719, liut wt-rc defeated with great slaughter by Sheikli Emin. 

The news of this victory spread the fame of Senuar far and wiJo, aud travellei'S 

from Arabia, Egypt 
and India penetrated 
to this remote region. 

Iiiut the usnal fate 
of all Molianimedau 
dynasties befel the 
conquerors, aud after 
assass inntions, re volts 
anil depositions the 
independence of Sen- 
uar cauie to an end. 
To this succeeded an 
anarchy of 30 or 40 
years. Mehemet Ali 
sunt an expedition to 
conquer the country 
in 1819 under his 
flon Ismail. This expeditiun reached Khartoum without resistance and then marched 
on Senuar, which was easily conquered fur Egj'pt. It soon revohcd, and Mehemet 
Ali sent Ismail again into ttie Sudan to i^uell the rising. *)n his way up the Nile 

Ismail was treacli- _ 

CTOUsIy murdered by 1 ■ . ^^ 

native chiefs at 
Shendi in 1822. A 
succeeding ex]icdi- 
tion was sent to re- 
vengcthe murder and 
the perpetrators were 
pardoned. On slight 
cause, however, the 
pardon was revoked 
and a general mas- 
sacre of the inhabi- 
tants of Shendi and 
elsewhere was ruth- 
lessly curried out. 
The Egyptian name 

has been hated ever since along the Upper Nile, althouglj the wliole Sudan was formally 
annexed to ^ypt, in 1839, by Mehemet Ali. He had gone himself to complete the 
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conquest of Sennar, Fazokl, and Kordofan, having heai'd reports of the gold mines 

and riches of ivory, gum, etc., in these regions. These were not found to exist, and 

the only result of many 
military expeditions was 
the founding ol Khar- 
toum as a central mart' 
for a huge slaxe trade, 
on a scale hitherto un- 
known. So the chival- 
rous civilisation that 
ha<i been proclaimed to 
the woild by Mehemet 
Ali only brought misery 
and I'apine to the Sudan. 
The blacks were carried 
iirt' by thousands to 
swell the Egyptian 
armies, a state of affairs 

that was only terniinated in our own day. It wtis also necessary to keep large forces 

all over the Sudan to collect the taxes, and the country was bled to death. 

The Blue Nile now comes again to the front as a factor in the irrigation of tlie 

Sudan and, perhaps, 

for Egypt, as a ]»os- 

sible sustainer of the 

great Nile's Hood. 

Aa it rises in Aby-s- 

sinia, we have con- 

chided a treaty with 

King Meneiek, giving 

lis rights over its 

waters. Per haps Lake 

Tsana may some day 

be stored up and 

made to form a vast 

reservoir to impound 

the copious rains of i 

this region, whose , _ - I 

rainy season has , 

never wholly failed. 

The Blue Nile has many feeders, the Eahad, tlie Dinder, and others, and itself 

bears many names according to the various tribes on its hanks. The main stream rises 
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about 00 mi 
alwve the 



;3 south of Lake Tsuiia, ami Unws through that 
Ni) fill- 50(1 miles to Fauiatca in the Sudan. 
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come, nil oiiihassy was sunt to the Em])i'ior of Ethiop 

Nile waters, ami at 

once he comjiHed, 

and the hfe-fiivini; 

Iligli \ik. ivtiiriii'.l 

to its oitlinary j;oo(l 

hehaviour. He may 

hnve cut thesnilil on 

the White Nile, 

The k'liglh of 
tlie Jihie Nile in the 
Sudan, from Funiaka 
to Khartoum, is 
aliout 000 niiley. 
The Blue Nile was 
but a poor sti-eain 
when 1 saw it in 
March, though its 
wide dry banks 
allowed what it could he in time of Hood. Jlr. 



lake (which is 1.800 feet 
Kaniaka is in a plateau 
2,000 feet above the 
»ea. 

I'he Abysainians 
anciently helieved 
the Blue Nile was 
the source of the 
Nile, and they used 
to threaten to divert 
its course when 
they wished to 
kIkiw their power 
over Egjpt This 
fiftion found some 
belief in Egypt; the 
Arabian historians 
tell us that about 
1 ir.O A.I1., when the 
Nile Hood failed to 

jjraying liini to free the 




supply can he greatly aided by judicitjus irrigation 



Diipuii 

iohenie 



eonsidei's thai it.s winter 
It ia a splendid stream 
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ill (Ik« mouilis of ^\\\\- ami August. Steamers asceiul to Eoseires, 300 miles above 
Kluirtt'itii). whoii tlio Nile is high, without difliculty. The flood comes between 

1st July and 1st 
November. Above 
Eoseires there are 
lapida, the natives 
carrying on trade on 
the river by meau^ 
of rafts, ingeniously 
manipulated. The 
months of December, 
January and Feb- 
ruary are cool and 
healthy. JIarch, 

April and May are 
hot. The rainy 
season bi.'gins in ^fay 
and lasts till October. 
August, September 
and October are very 
Mwv th.> mill, malarial fever is prevalent. Septemljer and October 
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i.*-tl'li'« wliii'h the tiovemor-General (Sir Reginald Wingale) has pleceil at my disposal. 
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The tiovKKXoii-OEXKnAL'H Inspection of the Gj^ika Pkovixce. 



Tlic tongue of land lying between tlie White and Blue Niles is trailed the Gezira, 
A peninsula is always liy tlie natives called " an island" — gezira. It contains about 
7,500 acres. Many of the inliaiiitants are gathered in villages or towns on the two 
Xiles, hut there are flourishing places inland, such as Managil, Abud, and others, 
which are supplied with water by deep wells, and so saved from drought. 

The Govcnujr-Generura in.spectiou of the Oezira was matle by means of catuel 
and donkey transit. That of the IShie Xile by steamer. The two trips are combined 
in this chapter, lloth of them wi^re pioneer visits of the Sinlai'. 

Kamlin, on the Blue Nils, 65 miles from Khartoum, is the Mudiria of Gezira. 
There arc jiost and telegraph ollic(;s. There is a large mi.xed population, industrious 

and peaceful, who 
turned out to wel- 
come the Sirdar. 

Alauagil is n 
collection of a num- 
Uif of villages in the 
I'cntval part of the 
Gtv-ira. It is :!S 
niilcH from Wad Me- 
iliini, .'lO from JJuem 
iin the AVbite Nile, 
and Id? from Khar- 
toum. 




The 



,ulls 



of 



.Managil are l.'O feet 

deep. There is a large mixed impulatiuu and this ri'gimi, with Abud Merka/., has 
4:i,000 inhabitaiitM. Tlio laiul just south of Managil is admiral.ly suitt'd fur the 
cultivation of cott'ui. The Khalifa had imported blauks for the wi\«\\ i;ultiire, and 
a number of them have settled there and imderslaiid this itoii. This rej^-iim cnnie 
within the Governor-fJuneral's ins])Oclion, and llie genial Siidar and his suite received 
nn ovELtion from Ww- inliabilant.s everywhere they went. The expoditifjn was by camels 
with camping outlit, from Khartoum, round the jiouiusula and acniss (roiu the Blue 
Nile to the Wjiitu Nile. 

Wad iledani, with a iiopidiition >A nearly 10,000, is on ihe Blue Xilf, and is a 
good nuirkL't town, the largest in tlie Sudan, next to l"luidurmaii. It has jmiki ami 
teU'gr!i]>h otlic"S. It i?! the hi>ad<|iiarters <>f tliu S,-niiar Mudiria. and has oir- 
battidion for garrison. It has a settled mixed po])ulalioii. The luwn is a mile 
hjug by half a mile broad, and has an inipitsing elleet. 
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The Uezira tiH» 
many good villages 
<iii liolli Niles, but 
we sliull find several 
of them tlcscribed in 
the trips to the Blue 
mid White Niles, and 
ttu- Itahiid. 

Lord ("'roiuer 
has lecommeuded 
the making of ti 
railway to El Mcdaui 
fi'niii Ktiartiiiim 

whifli Would facili- 
tatt; (.-iimiiiuiiicatioiis. 



I\>i'Ki;r[aN < 



Tn 



rilK Iti.i-K Nll-K. 



Afiev iiiisiiu^- K^iiiilin wt' tnuit' tn Jiiifaa, visited liy the iMiveniur-lJeucriil 
recently. The di.-^tiict is ruk'd liy ii.s native islieikhs; ilu^ iulialiilaiils ure uouiadie 
iiml trek imrlh wards liel'oiv tlie rainy stiasoii witli their catlle, iiiniel^ and horses. A 
nucleim n-iiiaiiu'^ hehind tn eultivatc euttmi lor liieal cui]»uin|iliiiii. 

The enutitry lying liftweeti ihe Ulue Nile, Itahad and Hiinler lliveis is iit present 
almost UdiiilialiitL'd. In lla' diiy:i bcfiirc the Jlalidi, villages extended along these 
riveiTS (i.i the Aliyssiniaii trmitier. Tiie iiiliuKiiaiils are sluwly reluming, hut there are 
few villages to !«■ 
found over this onee 
po))ul<niK region. 

Much of tlie 
land is well titled for 
growing cotton, and 
when tlie proniiseil 
Bnr\ey of this region 
(witli regard to irri- 
gation ami the stor- 
ing of these fine 
rivera' Hood) is 
Ciirried out, no Jouhc 
its iTii]Kjrlant-e will 
he mdia'd ami de- 
vehiped undor the 
jieacoful rule it now 
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enjoys, ami the i>eiJi)Ie will settle down to agricultimil work, m- iuJustrioua emigraiitM 
from Abyssinia may be indiicecl to settle here. 

TiiE Raiiad akd the Dinder. 

Tlie lEabiid is often, wlieii its waters are hi^-b, a very picturesque river, as tlie 
engravings truthfully depict : it rises in Abyssinia near Liike Tsana, and joins the Blue 
Nile opposite Wad Medani. 

The IJinder falls in higher up, and is navigable for 70 miles when the flood 
ia high. It alw) rises in Abyssinia and flows through a very mountainous country. 
It aftenvards flows 200 miles through the Sudan, The banks of the lower Dinder 
once produced plenty i>f cotton, but there are now no inhabitants to grow any crops. 

At tJie village of Wad el Abbas 

on the Blue Nile, there are about 
l,8l)0 Jaalins and Sudanese. Tliere is 
a weekly market and the population is 
increasing. 

Sennar unfortunately has <iuite 
lost its ancient glorj', but still a good 
town may yet arise from the ruins 
of the hateful Dervish occupation. 
At the time of tlie conquest of the 
cimntry by the Bi-itisb in l«99 the 
town was found quite nninhabited. It 
\va^ made the head (quarters of the 
district till, in 1900, the Mudiria was 
reuioved to Wad el Medani. In 
March, 190:i, however, the head- 
qunrtere of the Muiliria were remo\-ed 
to a new site at Kabush, south of 
Sennar, on the river, where the Govern- 
ment are erecting new buildings in a 
more hcallhy place and hojie to induce 
tile people to migrate to them us suon 
as comjdeted. 

The surrounding district has fertile soil, anil land well cultivali^d by rain- 
water supplies. Sennar also has wells for cultivating, which are provided witli S.ikias. 
Singii is becoming an important jdaee. The soil is fertile mid the district is well 
wooded. The ti-ade is increasing and there is a daily nuirket, post office and telegraph. 
The turnout of a loyal populace to welcome the (.lOvernor-Ueneral is well shown in 
his photographs. The inhabitants are mostly of the ever-loyal Jaalin tribe. Tiic 
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tlie 10th SmiiiiiysL', iirul scmii' auallywii; 
killed ami woundeil, nixl lost Kevou 
officers ti)ltl iiic, <iiiite the liest little 
Hunter and liiindle liad k-ft tli>- Bl 
heard that Ahmed Fwlil was 
coming from Gedaref with fin 
army to join the Khalifa, and 
intercepted and completely 
smashed hint with his small 
force. Colonel Fergnssoii w;is 
badly wounded in this aHair. 

Oorrin{,'e Hey ia now 
fto\-e™ov of Sennar. After 
showing great architeettiral 
skill ill the design of the 
I'ahice at Khartuiim, Colonel 
Gorrbige Bey was " promoted '" 
to tlie post of Mndir of tliis 
province. His great taste for 



Sennar Mudiria moves here from Januar)- 
to April, Karkaj has upwards of J, 000 in- 
habitants and a good market. 

Roseires is the residence of a British 
inspector and Manmr (governor). It rejoices 
iu a telegraph and post office, and has a ferry 
across the Blue Nile. A garrison with n 
gunboat and a British officer gives the place 
an air of importance. But it is as yet a poor 
place for supplies. 

lioseii-es possesses memories of the 
gallant tight of the liaudftil of Kg)'ptian 
soldiers under Colonel Lewis, who bravely 
attacked Ahmet Kedil and his host of Der- 
vislies and put them to rout, with 800 dea,d 
and 2,000 prisoueiw, the leader and a few 
hunilreil only cseai)ing. Most of the fugitives 
surrendered sub.setjuently at the White Nile- 
Their object was to cmiss both Xiles and join 
the Khalifa at Kordnfan. This was on the 
26lh December. 1898, and was a brilliant 
affair. AVe had only four white men, 400 of 

;s (b'rieudlies). The lOtli Sudanese had 150 
officers. It was, as (uie of the British 
iiglit he ever saw in the Sudan. Generals 

ue Nile country before this. Colonel I^wis 
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\iiAK.-i\<<k\ uivlutwtiiiv will not, I am afraid. Had much scope in tliia r^iou. In the 
.tkiihot't I'piiuoii the I'alai'e at Khartoum is one of the most beautiful of modem 
sUtnUiu's. ami it is siiid (jorringe Bey also designed most of the new public buildings 
tu KhaUuuni, the (ioixloii College among the rest. If so Gorriiige Bey is an 
Hivlut<rluvitl genius, ([uite a rare thing in these days. 

Thoit' uiv most interesting colonies of discharged Sudanese soldiers on the Blue 
Nile, wliiih wt're visited by the t: overnor-General. These are flourishing stations of 
iiKilwlahk', civilised men, who have seen the prioress under the British in i^pt, and 
are well trained to oi-der and discipline. 
They and their wives and children may 
become actual pioneers of industry. 

As similar colonies have done 
well in the districts of the Punjab 
and other newly developed irrigation 
centres in India, so great things may 
he expected from a similar class of 
men when settled along the Blue Nile, 
especially when this rich region obtains 
the benefits of irrigation foreshadowed 
in the Report of Mi'. Dupuis's recent 
visit. 

One thing, however, may be 

noticed in the photograph of the 

I'etish-tree at the Military Colony. 

These poor souls have not had the 

benclit of Christian teaching. Were 

the excellent American Mission to 

establish its st^hools in this region, 

they would soon discard fetishism, and 

in addition, there would be some 

clumee of their being taught the 

English language, which is not done 

by the Education Department of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; only Arabic, 1 am told, 

being taught in the Goveniment schools. Now Arabic is not the only language of the 

Sudan i>eopleH. Few of them, in remote regions like this, speak Arabic. 

Mr. Dupuis in his recent Report gives valuable suggestions for the de\-elopment 
of the Gezira and Blue Nile region by means of irrigation. As a full review of 
this talented engineer's recent expedition to the sources of the Blue Nile will be 
found hereafter, the reader is referred to the chapter devoted to it for his suggestions 
on the future benefits to be derived from iiTigation. 

Captain Sholto Douglas, E.E., kindly contributes some photographs taken when he 
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was employed on the 

aclveiitiii'oim task of 
laying the first tele- 
grapli, in 1899, along 
tlie nine Nile from 
Khartoum to IJo- 
seires. The iUiistra- 
tions of the ruins of 
old Weiinur ai-e also 
from his album. 

Major Gwyiiii, 
K.S.O., wilt me a 
letiiai'kahle series of 
]photogruphs taken 
in the course of 
his ex|ie<.litio]is to 

wtlli' Ihi' ti.oiii.T:< of AhvHsiniii. He was eofiagftl at tins aRluoiis task for 
MfVi-nil \iML,s. Thi'v ivjirfsent jieojiles ami scenery never before illustrated. Major 
t!\\\nn iii(i'iiili-il nil' to mix iheui uji with those of otiiers fnim ^jimilar localities, 
lull ihi'V aidially form a vohiine of themselves, and should be kept together as far 
ii.-i ("wsililr. Tbey ninjic from the snurees ol' ihe .Vbyssinian rivers to Gedaref, 
Kiissalii. and Snakiii on tbe imhI, Kaiiuika <iii the aoutJi, to tbe Soliat on the west. 
'I'll.' b..iiiidaries iis laid down by Major (iwytiii liavc l.ee..me llie aeoepti'd lines of 
,l.-iim.v,.lh.nlK-t\Mvi 




and 



i>d 



liu>nd» lliK .Abys- 
hini.uiv llisphoto- 
><i'iil<ht are litlhigly 
mli.>.hi.ril .H iin 
a|i)>rii>li\ lo rlm|>t.<r 
\IV. 

It wax nut 
|M.n^iblo lo alTallHi- 
\\w (ihi'toKitilihs HI-- 
.onhnK to Major 
t)\v\iiii'-4 litt, lo 
tthuh till' munU'w 
h'li'i. l>\^illk; (o tli''i>' 
,lille(oul -ii/vH, 
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liEscmiTios OF MAJon Gwyns's Photographs. 



1 A, 1 D, 1 c, 1 u. Houses of Gmiij; hill 

dwellers oti right bank of the Blue Nile near 
the frontier (uear Aim Kantla). The villages 
are near the top of rocky hills, about 1,000 
feet elevation. The liouses seen on top of 
the rocks are 900 feet above tlie plain. 

1 c represents a hill about 1,000 feet 
above the level of the plain anil the vill^e is 
alMjut foui-liftlis way up. 1 d. The hill on 
top of which are the houses A and is are 
about 900 feet above the plain. 

2. Streiini near Goba in the Beni Shangul 
plateau, ij.OOO feet abtjve the plain. 

;.! A and ii. Yahus stream which flows 
from this plateau towards the White Nile. 
It is reputed to lose itself in a mai-shy district 
on N. bank of the Sobat, and is the only 
perennial stream between the Blue Nile and 
the Sobat. 

4 A and n. Mahomet wad Hojali (brother 
of Tur el Guri), the most powerful chief in 
IJeni Shangul, who was overthrown and made 
prisoner Ijy the Abyssinians ; he is still a 
prisoner. (Tliis man with the Abyssinian 
title of Fitiiurari, acts as Wakil.) Has been 
a notable slave raider with Wad Mahmud, 
who was captured by Gorringe Bey this year 
(1904). His followei's are Arab,^ descended 
fioni merchants who have settled in this 
country. 

5 A. " Wonilier " Yeuibo, steward to Bejaj 
Joti, the Galla ruler of the fi'ontier district 
at the watershed of the two Yabus streams 
and Sobat, which is a plateau .'i.OOO leet to 
7,000 feet. The Italian ISi.tto^u Kxpedition 
was cut up at the spot. 

r. [1, i"i c, 5 1), o E. Types of Gallas. 

b. Nuers, Sobat, and dead hippopotamus. 

7 A. Buruns of the plain between Fashoda 
and the Abyssinian frontier. They are quite 
naked, covered with red mud and armed with 
hmg bows. Tame ostrich plucked. 
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7 11. Type <tf Tinrmi villajies. 

8 A. Aiiuuk girls at Ttaiig, tiailiii;;; post on 
Upper So bat. 

(This letfiUi/i'! pliofof/rapk iJltisiri(t<:K Major 
Austin's description of inlrns/iiif/ proji/e. It 
has Jjcen liorroiml to insurt in Chuj-lrr XII. 
irhen descrihiii;/ thnt n-ijion.) 

8 B. Itang villagf, sito of i>(.st (nil] lie 
foiiiitl in Chapter XII.) 

8 C. Kiver liiini, (ir Upper Snhiit, near 
Itaiig. will 1)6 fc.inul in (.'liapter XII. 

!) A ami n, Diiika lioyK of Solmt (Uryotij;). 
10 A and 11. I'liver Hinder in ilciod noar 
Dnnkur, Abyssinia. (Fording the sti-eani.) 

11. Iliver Atbiira near (^allabat. 

12. (lyassa on Pdue Nile liulweeii Sennar 
and Eoseirea in month of December. 

13. Blue Nile where it crosses frontier 
above Famaka, looking east. 

14. Jebei Keili, south of Eoseirea, about 
2,000 feet above the plain. Type of i.solated 
rocky hill of the distiiel. 

15 A and n. Hanilioo jungle soulli of Xinn, 
Abyssinia, slopes of Ueui Sliangnl plateau. 

16. Hamid Wukil of Ilojali wad Ha.'iSiiu, 
JIek of Assosa, who captured and fiave up 
Wad Mahrnud tu (iorriiige ]5ey. The bearded 
man rebelled against Hamid and joined 
Mahmud. TbcHC photos were taken in 1900. 

17. Native bridge across Yalius stream. 
18 A and I!, fiallabat 

looking over the battlefield, 
on the left is the spot whe 
Abyssinia was killed. 

19. liivcr I'ilHjr. 

20. SlnllnkHali'ashc 

21. I'rawing water at west nf Suakin, 

22. Jebel Ka.-^sala in tho distance. The 
near hill is Jebel Mukraii. 

2:!. I'tocks by the liivcr Atbaia, about 20 
miles above tlie battlefield. 



from the fort. 

The higher hill 

•e King John nf 



(SeeChap.VIII.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A PEEP INTO ABYSSINIA. 
WITH ME. C. E. DUPUIS OS HIS UNIQUE EXPEDITIOX. 





OMPUIIMA>', WAD MRDANI, AKU HAUAZ, THE BLUK NILE, THB ItAllAI), GEDAKEF, AltADKB, 

HOKA, (;AI,LAI!AT, the CIKCUIT OF LAKE TSASA, Z&il, DEIlitA TAltOIi, 

KAMIIKR, THK ATBAKA TO BERBER, KASSAI.A, SlUKIX. 



EXLAKGKl) MAI* OF L.VKE TSAXA. 




CHAPTER XV. 

The Blue K'u.e, Gedamf, Gallabat, axd Lake Tsasa. 



Mr. C. E. Dupuis has recently returned from hia adventurous miBBion to Abyssinia. 

He was sent by Sir William Gnrstin to raport on the possibilities for irrigation of the 

regions watered by the Blue Nile and Atbara. He was also deputed to visit Lake 

Tsana, and advise about 
its future as a posaible 
Beservoir. It is pleaaant 
to learn that this able 
Eeport and liis high 
reputation in his profes- 
sion have resulted in Mr. 
Dupuis being appointed 
Director of Irrigation 
for the Sudan. 

I met Mr. IJnpuis 
after his wonderful ex- 
pedition. I was much 
fascinated by the story 
of his travels, and 
delighted when I waB 
p AT ABD lURAK, BLUB KILE. permitted to use his 

photographs of this hitherto unknown land. Tlie expedition has hitherto only been 

heard of througli Sir Williiini Garstin's great Keport on the Nile for 1904. 
I pmpose to give a 

sketeh of his womlerful 

touraud to bnii<2 into it ' 

other information sup- 
plied by Count CUeiehen's 

Sudan Handbooks, anil 

also by the Governor- 

General's recent official 

visits to Gedaref, Kussula, 

the Atbara and Suakin. 
The journey of Mr, 

Dupuis was a jiioneer 

one, a sort of voyage of 

exploration, but iie has 

brought with him trial 

levels and measurement.^ 

of tlie waters, and a series 
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of photrOgraphs of the striking scenery of tliis liitherto unknown region. The tributaries 
of the Bhie Nile tuid the Uiihail pass thiinigh frequently tracts of wooded scenery, 
picturesque in a marked degree. The forests may prove moat beneficent stores 

of fuel for the Sudan, now that 
the Govemuieiit have estab- 
lished au efficient Forestry 
Department 

With regard to the Lake 
Tsana scheme, Mr. Diipiiis's 
report is so new, tliat it is not 
likely to be taken in hand 
until a careful survey is made, 
for which the money has been 
already sanctioned by Loid 
Cromer. Mr. Dupuia has 
been given an efficient staH' 
of assisttints for this survey 
and there will be no time lost. In fact the work has been already commenced. 

Jlr. Dnpuis started from Khartoum on (ith December, 1902 with a full camping 
outfit and marched along tlie Blue Nile to Abu Haraz, 120 miles, in six days. He chose 
marching, instead of going by steamer, in order to study the country with a view to its 
capabilities of future irrigation. 

In passing tlirough the Gexira he jillirdes, in his lieport, to tlie adoption of a very 
simple means of irri- 
gation for that popu- 
lous region, by a ainal 
taken from tlie Blue 
Nile, near Senuar, 
through the heart of 
the province to Khar- 
toum, such a canal to 
be used from Jidy 
to December, without 
taking any of the 
water that may be 
required for Egypt. 
Perennial supplies 
could be obtained 
later on, when ar- 
rangements may ^„g „estebs 
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possibly lie made for Reservoinj for storing the flood-waters of the Blue Nile and its 
tributaries. Tlie party visited Rufna. where great crops are raised by rain culture, and 
there are many villages near it. Tlie population is more scanty towards the Rahad, 
which joins the Hhie Xile near Abu Haraz, where the expedition halted. At the time of 
their visit, the bed of the Itahad was dry, save for pools left by the summer torrents. 
It only flows for three or four months in the year, but even when there is no stream 
there arc many very picturesque pools along its course, one of which he illustrates. 

Mr. Dupuis went along the ravines of the Atliara for 40 miles, and then stmck 
across the country to Gedaref, aliout 100 miles, where his ])arty arrived on December 19th, 

1903. Tliere were few vill^es by the 
way, and only small areas of cultivation 
ufar tlie I'aliad, but plenty of "cotton 
soil " if there were means for in-igating 
the land. 

A great waterless plain exists 
between the Atbara and Gedaref (with 
outcrops of granite rock), which is 
entirely iminhabited. Near Gedaref 
there were ninny wells, now iniused, 
but they could be opened again. They 
only saw one good well at a ]>lace called 
El Fan. Formerly there were populous 
villages and considerable cultivation. 

Gedaref is about COO feet higher 
than Kliartouni. Mr. Dupuis states 
lliat if it were possible to make a canal 
through the land between the liahad 
and Abu Haraz, there would be great 
possibilities of agricultural success, 
even though it only afforded water for 
a jiart of the year. ISy means of 
storage reservoirs, bowe\er, the waters 
of the Diuder and the Blue Nile, higher 
up, may be used to supplement water for jwreimial irrigation at a future day. 

If Gedaref is ever to have canals, however, they must be supplied from the Atbara, 
and as to supplies from this ri\er, Mr. Dupuis is not very sanguine, as it is a torrential 
stream. But all will depend oh the results of the exhaustive survey of the whole 
region whicli is about to be undertaken by Sir William Garstin's advice. This survey 
has been already sanctioned by Lord Cromer. 

At Gedaref the party remained two days, to rest their camels, and study the 
requirements of the neighbourhootl as far as irrigation projects might be beneficial. 
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Mr. IhiiJiiis lliinks 
tliat OLHian-f is hut 
poDil)' Hii])i)lieil vvitli 
wattT fiiJiu "ells. 
Till' existing,' wt-lls 
make llii.' i-lat-e 
lial>it:ilil(!,wliilL'<>lliL'r 
jiliices are iiul : 
Lliis i.s the small 
iiieasuif of praisf he 
^ives (iotlaref. lint 
lie suggests for lliis latlier ititeivEtiiij; district, small reservoirs of its own. hy daiiiiiuii^i 
the khoi-s with which the neij^hbourliood abounds, ami by sinking more welts. It is 
not possible to give the people canal irrigation, the land round Gedaref being rocky 
and uneven, but more and better wells are needed urgently. Tanlis, such as are used 
with success at Jlunilelkhiind ,ind i-lsL-wliere in India, should lie adojited here. Tliene 
would make this 
region into as good 
agricultural land as 
has been so ci-eated 
in India. 

Fi-oni (iedaret 
the party went to 
Gallabat, on the 
2(ith IJeceniber, 
making ^04 miles 
from Khartoum. 
There is at first a 
broken country, and 
afterwards abun- 
dance of jjood cot- 
ton soil. The forest 

white acacias and 
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small treea generally, Ijut a good deal of giiiii is produced from them. Coarse juiigle 
grasses cover the countiy, much of which are amnii'lly burnt during tlie winter months 
to afford grazing fur their cattle. Where tlie jungle is not burnt, it is impossible to 
see the country from its great height and denseness, and this impedes any correct 
descriiition being giveu of it, e.\cept along the matl travelled. Between Gedaref and 
(jallabat there are only two or three small villages, but many traces exist of former 
cultivation and population. 

The waterless forests are infested with Ijees, which gave great annoyance 
to tlie travellers, but fortunntely the 
stings have no permanent bad effect, 
although extremely annoying. As they 
journeyed south, they came into a 
region of a greatly increased rainfall, 
but wells are few and far between. 
Here again, Mr. Dupuis would intro- 
duce the Indian system, of small 
reservoirs or tanks, and he says were 
this done and more wells sunk, the 
region between and around Gallabat 
and (.ledaref is capable of the greatest 
agricultuml development 

l.'otton is grown here, and several 
fields of I'iiir cotton were seen at 
(iidiabat, but this cotton was grown by 
rain only without irrig;ition and was 
therefore stunted. 

A large quantity of cotton used 
to be growu here, and sent into 
Abyssinia^ — no doulit tbe district can 
be again develo^red for cotton-growing, 
but tbe varieties and culture must be 
improved. 

Gallabat is a pleasant- looking 
place, where the Sudan plains terminate, and the Abyssinian mountains rise up beyond. 
The old fort of Gallabat is l>eing adapted into the Jieadquarters of tlie official Itesideut, 
and is well situated at about I'lO feet above the town. Here as everywhere, the want 
of population is the dominant feature ; this is, however, already beginning to right itself. 
Flocks of sheep and goats and good herds of cattle are met with, but not any proportion 
to what such a region could support, if it only had a water supply. 

The Atbara river lies to the north-east of Gallabat, about five miles off. They 
visited the river and found it to l>e a fine torrential stream about 100 metres wide, 





GEDABEF, A ILA NAT— HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

and running about o 
metres depth in fluod. 
There are many deep 
rocky pools and the 
river is altogether 
hidden frequently by 
the d n b si wood 
and fore t g o th, so 
) tl t t is an 
a luo t k and 
al t ] ssihie 

wo k to fo e a pro- 
^18 tl o 1 the 

I ] M i puis's 

I I to 1 1 s 'c an 
11 t I a f this 

Inthcito little visited 
region. 
We will devote a page or two to a description and historical sketch of tlip towns of 

Gedaref and Gallabat, taken from Count Gleichen's various Handbooks and Keports on 

the Sudan. 

Gedaref and the district between the Ilahad and Atbara rivers, about 4,000 square 

miles, is now vastly underpopuhitcd, and much of it is unexplored. 
The greater part 

of this region in 

fertile land, but it 

is questionable if it 

ever was properly 

developed. Tt ordy 

needs inhabitants 

and water and a 

minimum of lahour 

to render it i-epro- 

ductive. To report 

on the possibility of 

providing a water- 
supply was the 

problem Mi'.T>ui>uiH 

has been sent to 

solve, there being 

no doubt that if 
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■Witter L-aii lie supplied, the peaceful riilo of I'lriLiHli protection will soon attract population. 
In pre-JlalnIisL (lays, the towns ami region of (ifidiiref anil the Old (iednref (Suk abu 
.Sin) were fertile and |)opuloiiM ; its cornfields supplied the Mndan, and it was 
\indonhtedly prosperous. The Dervishes dfvastitted the pluuc and captured the 
garrison in 188."f. Ahniot Fedil was appointed Kniir. In IS'JS it was seized by a 
small cohuuu from Kassala under Colonel Parsons with 1,-iOO men, after a liazardous 
and successfid iiglit a few miles outside the town : and though subsequently twice 
attJieked by .Miniet Fedil, it held its own. The Dei-vish Plmir fled southwards, and, 
after being repulsed at Iloseiras, met his fate within a year, at Omdebreikat, Ijeing 
killed, along with the Khalifa (Chapter XI.). 



Geuahbf must he a pleasant place, although a friend of mine, whose duty compelled 

him to live there, said 
that after Khartoum 
(whence lie was promoted 
to Gedftret) it is deadly 
dull ! but I have heard 
the same remark as to 
Xhartoum ; it has its 
dull times too ! This 
gentleman is a native 
E2>'ptiiin oHicer, one of 




the best, 



important 
Egyptian 



and was 
Gedaref. 



who had de- 
isen to the 
post of 
Inspector of 
ila Mudiria, 
stationed at 
He speaks 



English perfectly, and 
is a charming companion. He holds the rank of Major — Kemzi Tahir is his name, and 
he has the title of Bey. He tells me (December, 1904) that in two yesirs' time Gedaref 
will be able to produce cotton equal tri the best Egyptian. 

Gedaref Is a fertile place, for the rains begin in June and last till October, The 
inhabitaubf in the district are of everj- tribe and shade of black. There are ptreiinial 
wells which enrich its agriculture. When this now remote region is connected with 
Khartoum by railway, which Lord Cromer fuK'sliadows in his latest Eei>ort, what a 
new world will be opened for trade and the development of this rich district ! And for 
the toui'ist an entirely new field of travel, with an easy access to the fresh M'onders of 
Abyssinia, and travel among an interesting, ancient Christian people. Sportsmen will 
find a wide highland country aliounding in game. 



OEDAJIEF, GALLAUAT, PEOMIHED RAILWAY. 




Tlie 



Governmunt liouii^rs iiti" uf lirii.'k, :ill llit- rest are mail 
renewed every year. 

The trade in gum is eonsideialile ind itiipoitb of 

I l\ 1 lew ( iLek iiiertliint-- 



froni (iall.ihiit, rai 
deep wells cut in tl 
Ej,'yptiaii Miiiiiiir, 
and, jrenerally. ;t 
British Insiieclin. 

There nre niiuiy 
good giirilens, jfniw- 
iuf? the usual STLil;ni 
veget^ibles, and in 
addition, fif»s, Huies, 
(mBtard apples, ami 
dntes: of the last, 
the trees liear iwn 
crops every yt':ir. 

exlcasivMy fur i.,,. 
iisn. Init iJiii,'li 
Ite 1,'reatly iiu]jruvt;il 
in i|na)ity Ijy irri- 
gation. 



jarrison < f \iali 



proniiMeil 
railway will dcveln]) 
this African Kdeii in 
a wonderful manner, 
liut after t!ie lieiivy 
rains the reverse of 
the medal is seen, 
and the paradise is 
often swt;pt hy fever, 
thoii'^ii from Dectni- 
ber to May the 
climate is perfetrt and 
coniph'tcly healthy, 
(.icdai'cf dL'^trict 
.OOO ui\v.\\n- 
tanls. Thfluwd ha.-; 
only one street of 
^ood houses ; tlic 
ass tukli, whidi has tube 

Lotton goods and coffee 
Water is supplied Ironi 
s ddiers fioni Kassahi, an 
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the appeni'.iiioe of n wreck, before 
grows 12 feet liigb, ami close up to 
wide. 

(.Jedaref will come within the new 
its sanitary condition hut will juoduc 

The (iovarnor- 

Genernl on one of 
his recent tours of 
inspection to Kassala 
and Suakin, visitetl 
Gedaref, fiallabat, 
and Doka, a town 
lying between them. 
There an interesting 
crowd of well-dressed 
natives tnrned out to 
welcome tlieliret visit 
of the Sirdar to their 
district. 

Gallabat lies 
between the Atbara 
and the lialiad. The 
whole ifgion is 



Cer<:als are 
grown for sale 
beyond their owu 
consumption, and 
a very superior 
flour is made from 
a red variety of 
dura. The difl'er- 
ence of the scenery 
of tlie neighbour- 
hood in tlie rainy 
and dry seasons is 
r(? mark able. The 
tukli houses are 
rebuilt every year 
after the rains, and 
in October tlie 
whole place has 
the rebuilding takes pliico. The dura here 
tlic houses, with passages between only 2 feet 

system of irrigation, which not only will improve 
e a wonderful growth of jKipulation and weallh. 
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GALLABAT. VIEW OF THE ATBASA, LAKE TSANA. 



tliickly wooded, and abounda iii game. In tlie vicinity of Uallaliat town tliere are 
perennial streams of running water, and the country was once well cultivated. The 
population was dense before tlie Dervish and Abyssinian wars but is now only about 
3,000, but will soon increase. 

Gallabat is a small province in compaiisoD with Gedaref, only about 1,200 sfinare 
miles. The town is called by the Abyeainiana Matemma. It is pleasantly situated 
on the left bank of a Kbor, which is here the boundary of Abyssiiiia. The Atbara is 
but five miles off. In ancient days Gallabat was a great slave mart, and was supposed 
to belong in its palmy days to Abyssinia. The Dervishes attacked and sacked it in 

1886. Thi-ee yeara later King John of 
Abyssinia, burning with fury at the 
sack of his own town, Goiidar, by the 
Mahdists, collected his warriors and 
fought a tremendous battle here, with 
80,000, or more, on either side, in 
March, 1889. The Abyssinians were 
victorious, but a stray shot killed King 
John after the battle had been won. 
This caused a [Minic among the 
Abyssinians, who turned and fled, 
Gallabat was quite ruined by the 
Denish occupation, and is only now 
beginning to revive, but is retarded by 
frequent incursions of robbei-s from 
along the Abjssiiiinn frontier. 

The AngIo-%ypti»n fltigs were 
Iioisted here on 7th December, 1898, 
by Collinson I'asha. The Abyssinian 
flag was then flying on the fort, but 
an amicable arrangement was come to 
afterwards. It is dithcult to realise 
now that this place wa^ once a gi'eat 
centre of trade, and it seems doubtful 
if it may ever regain it. The old Dervish fort still oveHooks the town, and there is 
a splendid view from it looking towards tlie Atbara, and on a clear day the mountains 
surrounding Lake Tsana ciiti lie sfeii. The scene of the liattlefield where King John 
was killed lle-s below. Major (!wynn has kindly supplied photogniplis of this 
neighbourhood, taken when he was surveying the frontier lino (Chapter XIV.). Gallabat 
has a tmde in exporting cotton ami in imported Manchester goods. Half the annual 
Customs duties, by an amicable arrangement with King Menelek's Government, go to 
Abyssinia. The total is only about £750, but it will one day be a much larger amount. 




ABY8SIMAN 
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Honey ia collected at certain seasons in great quantities with niiicli skill by the 
natives ; the time for seeking it being denoted by the note of a certain bird. Honey 
and water is always proffered to the travellers. There were formerly beautiful gardens 
BiiiToiinding the town, but the Dervishes are said to liave cut down all the ti-ees, and 
the gardens disappeared. A small garrison is supplied from Gedaref and it has a police 
force, and post and telegraph ofttces. Water supply is from the Khor near the town, 
but as this becomes foul in tlie dry season, there ie much need of a water supply from the 
permanent streams at some distance. I'oads lead to Gondar, Kwara, Dunkur, Roseires, 
ilnhad, and (.ledabi. The Aliyssiuians will not take English or Egyptian money, 
preferring still Maria Theresa dollars, so strongly do the ancient traditions cling to trade 
exchanges. 



Lakk T.s..\sa .\Ni) TiiK Bi.rt: N'ii.k: ExcuitsioNS of Mit. C. E. Dui'Uls TO 

AliVSSlN'IA ANr> THK ATliAliA. 

Johannis. tlie interpreter, aent by Colonel 
Harrington, our representative at 
ilenelek's Court. Here 70 donkeys 
had to Ijc purehased, and an escort 
of tlic Ai-ab troops from the small 
garrison accompanied tliem for their 
e.\]jlorationw in Abyssinia. Their party 
now nuinljcred 45 persons. 

In nine days' marcliing they 
reached Uelgi, on Lake Tsana, about 
92 miles distant from <:allabnt. The 
course of tlie liundwalia river was 
followed for Iwo-thinl-^ of the way. 
Tliis is a part of tlie Atbara, flowing 
throuijii tlie Sudan and joining the 
Xile laur Berber. Tlie Atbiira thus 
avoids llie lake, iiUhou^h so near it. 
Tlie [larty then cro.ssed the watershed, 
and tmvelled by the (!iro river till 
tiicy came in sight of Liikc Tsana. 

Xear the tliro, they found hot 
springs of perfectly clear, soft water, 
but so warm that the hand could not 
be held in it. These springs are visited 
for healing purposes by the scanty 
inhabitants of this part of Abyssinia, 





APPROACH TO LAKE T8ANA. MAS GVKSA, DE16I. 

The road winds 
down over iindtilat- 
ing plains to the 
lake. It passes some 
patcties of cultiva- 
tion, but the plains 
are mostly com- 
pletely covered with 
high grass. Much of 
the country near 
(iallaltat is unin- 
habited, and is in- 
fested witli bands 
of robbers, ao the 
soldiers were quite 
necessary, Tliese 

brigands live in vil- 
i-AKE TSANA. lages hidden in the 

forests, and prey ujion tlie passing caravana. The road is rough and a niei-e track among 
roeka, stones, and trees, and laden donkeys had great worry in forcing a way througli these 
obstacles. A native petty chief tried to stop theni, notwithstanding the King's letters 
they bore, but this stoppage was surmounted, and the party descended from the plateau 
to the edge of the blue Lake Tsana, The people were rather unfriendly and suspicious, 
till a man arrivcil 
next day with orders 
from I{a.s Guksa, and 
after that nil went 
well. This envoy 
was to accompany 
them in their jour- 
neys. After he 
joined tliey had no 
more trouble, and did 
exactly us they liked. 
Uclgi is a village 
on the lake, and is 
lieautifuily situated 
on a I'ocky promon- 
tory. It is a port, 
without a hitrbour, 
to which the coffee 
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p»wn on the south- eastern shore is broufilit for beiiig transported to the Sudan. The 
view iiere of tiie lake ia most beautiful. The mountains of the Gor<!ora peninsula and 
its islands in front, and the lake extending to a water horizon, from east round to south. 
j)istant mountains are visible to the north and nortli-east and also lo south and west 
On a clear day the faint outline only of the conical hill on Doga Island can be seen in 
the south-east. The elTect of the beautiful scene on tiie mind is, that the lake seems 
much lai^r than it looks on ilie map. The mountains rise directly out of the 
water, in some instiinoes, but generally they rece<le from it in ternices, and thence rise up 

boldly, till they show elevations of 
imijortnnce and fine effect. 

The geological character of the 
rocks resembles those of the Sudan 
gneiss, gitiuite and quartz with intru- 
sive igneous rocks interspersed. Sand- 
stone and limestone are s!iid to he found, 
Imt Mr. IJnpuis saw none of these 
liimseir, I^i^e tiaela of comparatively 
level land consist almost entirely of 
black cracked cottou-soil, usually found 
associated with igneous rocks. There 
me several large rivers flowing into 
the lake, and at the mouths of all 
are extensive alluvial plains composed 
entiivly of this same black cotton-Boil. 
Tliis should be of the greatest possible 
feilility, but nine-tenths of the area 
glows nolhiiig hnt coarse gi-ass, This 
is not the reedy grass of the Sudan, 
hnt a luxuriant plant, 6 or 8 feet high, 
of tall slruiglit growth. It is not the 
custom here to bnrn it, so it offers 
abvssinia; lvcikiaie enth.\sck to tuk ciUKcn great dilbculty tii getting about. There 
is an o])cn park-like asiHict of hindscape 
with t«]l acacias standing u\) through the grass. Tins has a jileusaut appearitnee from a 
distance, hut it is disiielled on near auiniaintatice. by the trouble in gelling IJirough the 
long grass. The niugher ground and the hills aie covered with scrub I'oiest. The lake 
is shallow round its coast, with a tirni sjindy bottom, tbelving out a long way. The 
water is maiijined with reeds, ami alwve, a bank of grass leading u]) to tiie high water 
line. Tapyrus swamps e-xii^t only on the southern side. Mr, Dupuis decided to march 
round the lake by the noitii and east through Kus Guksa's country, as with his man to 
guide tbem, the party would meet with no opposition. 




EXPEDITION TO LAKE TSANA, ETC. 



(Mr. C. E. Dupiiit.) 
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lliey left Delj^i on lOtli Jaiuiary, 190;> ; the pabli is narrow and diverging, frequently 
no progress could have been made had they not liad a guide. A halt was made at 
a l)eantiful spot named Mitraha, on the east shore, and a visit was paid to the ruins of a 
Christian Churoh, whicli had been destroyed by the IJervislies, and marks the limit of 
their invasion on this side, ilere supplies were obtained, but when a move onward was 
made, the River Reb gave gix;at trouble to get tlie donkeys across it. The stores were 
ferrietl over by the Berthon boat. Here the party suffered much from the cold at 
night, it being impossible to get woo<l for fires, or to have them at all in the grass land. 

The Gamara river was easily 
crossed, by u ford some way up, and 
tlie volume of its waters was ascer- 
tained. Here a Hying visit was paid 
to I>el)ra Tabor, the residence of the 
Has (htksa, to thank him for the help 
lie had sent. This place is eaid to be 
8,820 fcL-t above the sea. They found 
that the Eas had received a letter 
aljoiit tlieni from King Menelek, and 
he was most attentive, showing gi'eat 
interest in the mission. One of their 
men Unik ill by the way, and was left 
in a cotlnge, where two Abyssinian 
women attended him kindly, but he 
died next day. 

The country liore is granite rocks 
above, witli cotton soil in the lower 
levels. A religious festival was being 
lield at Debra Tabor, " ihe Baptism of 
our T.urd," whieh was atteniled by a 
large number of well-dressed folk. 

At Koratsa, the iirst coJI'ee planta- 
tions were seen, fur whieh this district 
is famous. There was dillicidly in disooverin<; tiie proper way to itiviistigate the rather 
involved outlet of the Lake, and very little reliable infuniiatimi euuld be iibtaiiied from 
the natives. Some stay was made ut a plaec called AVoi-eb, whence surveys were made, 
and soon afterwards tliey npproached the River Abni, which is the only outlet of the lake, 
and is, tn fact, what wc know as the Blue Xde. The ]iarLy (.TDssed the river .successfully 
and encamped again on the shores of Lnke Tsana on :llst January. Here cai-eful 
observations proved the discharge from the lake to be 42 cubic metres per second, or 
about 3,500,000 cubic metres per day. ilr. Dupuis says that this was the most 
important knowledge, and was, in fact, that which they were primarily sent to ascertain. 
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This must seem an enormous amount of water, 1)ut it appears that previous tmvellera had 
represcntcil tlie (liscliargi' as much ■;reater tlian tliia, and Mr. Diipuis was evidently 
mtlier disappointed witli tlie result nhtaiiied by his investifjatioiis. 

However, he tells lis that 1902 was a year of veiy lii^ht rainfall, and the anionnt of 
water was very prolialily below the iiveifige ; Mr. Dupnis says that considering the great 
extent of the hike and the small area of its powers of catchment, no donht there must 
be on enornicHis hiss hy evaporation, more than was expected in fact. Mr. Dnpuis is not 
over sanguine about the capabilities of Lake Tsana as a reservoir, although he 
i-ecouimends that a more careful survey should be made of the whole locality l»efore we 
decide against it. He estimates the 
total yearly water given out by the 
only outlet as 3,000,000,000 cubic 
metres. This to outsiders seems great 
enough for anything, but it seema that 
iL is not enough, he is afraid, to 
warrant the making of a costly 
veser\'oii'. 

The River Abai leaves the lake by 
on exceedin^dy involved and irregular 
series of rapids and channels, and these 
imite and form a good stream of 
200 metres wide. It then narrows 
into a ropid stream, and 20 miles off 
is crossed by an old bridge at Agam 
Deldi, said to have been built by the 
rortuguese. Mr. Dupuis visited tbis 
and gives jihotographs of the bridge, 
which is remarkable as being the only 
one that crosses the Blue Nile in 
its whole course. He tells us that the 
gorye is even more picturesque than 
the (luiiiut (lid bridge. The river 
foams and roars, the rocks of the ravine 
approach so close that a man could junjp across at places. Mr. Dujuds scouts the idea 
of making a reservoir litre, as liad been suggC6ted at this point. Indeed the control 
of the libie Nile and the diversion of its waU're here he considei-s (]uite absurd. 
The mountains rise up to :},000 feet on either side of the valley in which this wild 
foaming torrent rushes madly down, and to curb it or dam it be considers an 
impossibility. }Ie was greatly struck with the scene below the old bridge. The falls 
are exceedingly fine, and the river descending 150 feet or more, plunges at a single 
leap intii a profound abyss. The place is exceedingly ditficult to find, and they 
31)2 
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nearly inisatd il altogftlier. Tliis makes it seem straiigo why Uie bridge wat- built by 
I'otmguesc nr aiiybiHly else. 

It WHS iiecessai-y lo cnitiijlete tlie ciiciiit of the lak<j, and (he vest of its borders 
were in the territory of another Has (ur prince) one Eas Miingaslia : no letters to hi ni 
hail lieen provided, and so Mr. Dupuis forwarded his credentiiils from King Meneiek to 
the cai>ilal of tliis potentate, at Bure. His niessengei-s rL'tnrne<i with everything 
necessary, letters to the local chief, and a man specially aent as guide and escort. They 
left liahdnr Geoigis on the 4th Kebriiary, and delayed two days at Zegi waiting the 

return of the niesseiigers. The local 
chief at Zegi was not friendly, and so 
the orders from the ruling Ras made 
all pleasant. 

Zegi is tlie centre of the coffee 
producing country, and is the moat 
populous and nourishing portion of 
the lake district. The whole of the 
billy peninsula is one vast coffee- 
estate, the coffee bushes growing under 
llie shade of tall trees, the best they 
hail seen. 

Numerous narrow, shady paths 
wind about connecting the numerous 
villages, and the whole region has the 
ai]- of comi'ort and prosperity in con- 
tiast I') all (he rest of the borders of 
the lake. 

Leaving Zegi on 7th of February, 
the piuty completed the rciuru journey 
to I'elgi in four days. 

The chief object of the expedition 
^ „„ „ was to visit the Abai river— that is 

DBLDl BKIIIOE AND TOLL HoLSK, AliOVT 20 MILES 

KBOM h.\K¥. Ts.\.\-.\. the main streaiu which supplies the 

lake, and indeed, as the name implies, runs through it, or mther expands into the wide 
waters of Lake Tsana, for it enters on the same side as it Hows out. It is a fine-looking 
stream with a clean section of about HO metres wide, and runs in a flat- bottomed valley 
of some three miles wide, which is said to lie fully flooded in the rainy season. It 
reaches Lake Tsana through a marshy papyrus swamp. Tliey crossed it Iiy a ford some 
miles up the stream, where there are rocky shallows, estimated to pass 1,000,000 cubic 
metres per day. None of the other streams entering the lake equal or approach to the 
Abai, and most of them are absolutely dry for a portion of the year. 

The ground on the west side descends more steeply to the lake than elsewhere, and 
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J'3^ the scenery about 
Dengellier, with iUi 
bays, pi'omontoriea 
and islands, is most 
beautiful. Dengelber 
was the limit of the 
Dervish raids on this 
side of the lake. 

After two days 
spent at Delgi, the 
paity returned to 
Gallabat by the same 
route they liad come. 
Cattle, sheep, and 
grain were every- 
where most moderate 

IN THE CKKF-K I'LASTATIONS f>f ZKIil. SOl-TII-KAST OF TITK LAKK. iu pricC. Vegetables 

ahnost iinjiossible to obtain, and only potatoes and onions, and ihey only at Zegi. Dura, 

teff, gram, ami Imrley arc mostly cultivated, and a little cotton of poor quality. Teff flour 

is the standnrJ food of the people, made into fine soft cakes resembling the English 

" crumpet." I'resents of these cakes, milk, flour, eggs, fowls and teja barley were brought 

by tiie headmen of the villages on arrival at any camp — veiy frequently this occurred, but 

not always. Tliei-e was some iHlticully in paying for these " gifts," or knowing whom to 

pay, but the Jicadman 

always insisted that 

they were presents 

from his master, Ras 

Guksa. It is possible 

they were obtained 

under pressure from 

the villagers. But 

had there been no 

representatives of 

the powerful Ras, it 

would have been 

impossible to obtain 

supplies. 

Great herds of 
cattle are found all 
round the lake. Mr. 
DupuiB sees in these 
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coiiditioiis the foundation of a lup^t ami pi-otital.ile market for tlie Sudan, where cattle 
are Bcai-ce, iJoukeys and nudes are plentiful \wv& also and are wanted in the Sudan. 
By ciiltivating peaceful relations with iVbyssiuia, there should be a gre^t development 
of trade between the countries. 



Lakb Tsana as a Rkskhvoik. 
Mr, Duiinis devotes live closely printed ])ages of Ida otticial report to the matter of 
Lake Tama jis a possible lie-servoir for the Xile. His figures and words are too technical 
for ordinary readers, but the essence of his advice seems to be : — 1. That the Blue Nile and 

its origin, Lake Tsana, sliould be 
reserved foi- tlie future wants of the 
Sudan, of which they are tlie natural 
feeders. 2. That a very complete 
survey shoidd, as soon as possible, be 
made of the whole region for irrigation 
purposes. :i. That it woxild be com- 
paratively easy and inexpensive to 
make a Itegulator some ten miles from 
the exit of tlie Abai from the lake, and 
he believes that this will be certainly 




done some day, ii 
Sudan, but there ' 
for Egypt. 

It is fvideni 
DupuLS 



tlie interests of the 
ill be none to spare 



lowever, that Mr. 
nea-sy k-st Abyssinia 
might yet, poHlically, give trouble 
about this lake ; however, that danger 
might be aiiaiigeil by diplomacy. Mr, 
Dupuis remarks incidentally that 
from its peculiar position a tunnel 
could Ije readily construcled to draw 
oif every drop of the waters of the 
lake. 

Mii. Diri'uis'a Expedition (co.ntinl'eh).— Lake Tsasa to Kassata anh BEiiBEH by 

TUB lllVEIt AtKAKA. 

At Ciallabat the interpreter and the donkey drivers and donkeys and their saddles, 
were all left Ijehiiid, and tlie camels were agniu employed for the northward journey 
down the Atbaru to Kassala and Berber, starting on February 23rd. For 40 miles the 
road skirted the Atbara ora couple of nnlos ofT the com-se. Its bed is 100 to 120 metres 
wide, granite outcrops crossing it. 
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Dupiiis and Mr. I'rawley iiiade aii exploration 
junction with tlie Atbnra, Imt were unable to 
up tlie attempt. They struck the Athara at a 
Here the wilil uugovernahli; stream Jias forced 
wide, with cliffs rLsing peipendicularly over 
lieside tliis gni^r(. for 
the iii^ht, ami agiiin 
next dtiy st^irted 
afresh to seek the 
junction of the 
Salaam, hnt again 
failed to find it. In 
their absence one of 
their camels had 
been killed by a lion 
rjuite close to the 
camp. Tiiey re- 
turned to Gnresli;i, 
and continued their 
joiuTiey to Aradih 
and So(i to ihe junc- 
tion of ilie River 
Settit with the 



At tbLs time 
of year there is uo 
flow of water, only 
large standing 

pools, with the 
murks of the floods 
of the rainy 
season, 4 to 6 
metres aljove their 
present level. The 
jouiTiey was con- 
tinued by Sharafa, 
and a detour made 
to Goresha, a lai^e 
and flinirishing vil- 
lage witli a good 
well, in open 
ground. Here Mr. 

along the Uiver Salaam, to try to find its 
get through the trackless bush and gave 

point below where the junction must be. 

a way through sandstone rock 20 metres 
a profoundly deep pool. Tliey camped 
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or honey — whieh ticstroj'eii jiU j^rowth. Soiitli of Tuliri 
deep raviiiy chnnnol KiO feet lic-low the level of the 
broken and iniduhitiit<;. 

At the Settil jniietion tlie valley liiusl he 200 feet 
wide iiliiiii is covered witii rich (■uLlim soil, Imt all hidden 
Iiis eiifjiiieer's eye, -siiw Hites for ivservoiv tanks for in 
time conies, in the Kliors, two or tliree of which conld rea 

At Aradeh and Soli rhe 
Atlxiru is nhont l.'O njetres 
wide on tlie aveni^e. In the 
lfl02 Hood it ran ahoiil 
Gnictrcsof wutur. hiMaicli, 
] 903. there was still a trickle 
of water moving down from 
pool to pool. The Scltit 
seemed t.o Mr. llupnis to l>c 
the larj^-r and more imjiortant 
liver of Hie two, the AtUira 
having the chai-aeler of a 
wUd monntain t<jri-ent with 
fiercer Hoods. The Rettit 
had sfnie How of wat.er on 
March 8th, while the Atlmra 



Athara. Through 
this country there 
were occasional vil- 
lages with consider- 
able areas of crops, 
hut traces of much 
more land having 
fonnerly been under 
cultivation. Here- 
uhout» and towards 
Kassala, great dis- 
tress reigned among 
the cultivators from 
a hiight on all crops, 
a sticky deposit 
having formed all 
o^'cr the dura plants 
known as " azal" — 
ikliallft the Atbara flows in a 
plain, the plain itself being 

dee]). Above the ravine the 
with liiish. Mr. Dnpiiis, with 
■igating this i-eyion, when the 
(lily he used for tins purpose. 
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had 11 mere trickk'. From tliis oinvanl the road avoids the ravines by the river and 
Htnke» away from its course two miles or so, and the river is not seen again till 

Khashim el Girba is reached. 




Tills is a very remarkable 
spot and probably the site of 

klai^e canal works should 
M ^m*-. B'lch ever be made on the 

^^ J- . ^j-^iBl^^^^^ Atbara. Tliis river flows for 

a couple of miles in a deep 
trench about 100 metres wide 
at Slimmer level 10 metres 
deep all across the pool. The 
sides of this trench are com- 
posed of hard gianite rising 
vertically from the water 
'li) meti-es or more. Below 
KvssM V \N-r> jh-H>[ Kvss KH M Miiii' ■ •* tlic rivcr faus out into three 

or four separate branches and 

spreads amoiij; roeky JKlunils, not joining into one stream for several miles. The 

telegraph line crosses the deep gorge, and it was here that arrangements were made for 

erecting the gauge fur measuring and recording the river's How, and telegraphing the 

reconls of its risinj^. 

The road to Kaasala 

crosses the Atlwtra a 

few miles fiirClicr on. 

at Fasher. where it 

has a wide, uniform, 

shallow, pebbly beil. 

Here there was a 

small dif^charge in 

the centre of the bed, 

but at Ooz Itejeb, 

some SO milesfurtber 

south, all flow 

ceased. 

From Fasher ti> 

Kassala is a water- 

lessniiireb of 40 miles 

over a perfectly level 

biisb-covered jilaiti. The whole of this magnificent plain of rich soil is uninhabited 

and utterly desiDlate. There are a few temporary Arab buts at Fasher, and a police 
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post at Mogatta. (Jaiiie is faivly abundant ami lir)ris abouiul along the river. Tiie 
party arrived at Kassjila tm 15tli Mai-ch, ami remained four days, Tlie Kiver Gash 
at Kassala is a yood one Tor only three nmnUiR in tlie year. It is nlisolutely dry for 
nine months. With all this Mr, I)iipnis sees a possiliility of cJoinj^ great things for the 
Eiver Ga9h, in tlie way of irriiration. Tliis is a very peculiar river indeed, like notliiug 
else in the Sudan. It is quite a lai^e and ini]>ortant strfani, running open for 
150 miles, and yet it is ultimately entirely lout in its own silt. It never reaches the 
Atljara, at least it never does so now, although marked as a trilmtary of that river on 

maps. The Gash in fact disappears 

f ^^M entirely six or seven miles below 

Kassala. For SO days in the year it 
is a wide stream, hut shallow, with 
8,000,000 to .'.,000,000 cuhic metres 
IR'r day. 

TliLTe was a system of damming 
up the wimle river higher up, and 
though done in pnmitive fashion 
aUuit 00 yeai-a ago, it did gooil service 
till ;>0 years nff>, when possibly 
through the trnuliles of the time, these 
dams and canals were neglected and 
allowed to fall out of use. Mr. Dupuis 
would spent a few thousands on 
restoi'in^' these wurks, ritde as they 
weiv, at oncf, and he recommends a 
careful irrigation survey to be made 
as sotm as possible, from which he 
has every coiitidence that a complete 
.success can he obtained for controlling 
and utilizing the great possibilities of 
the Cash. 
iLKiias .STHNE AT^(Miz^Khj^K^ii,^.\M^\i,.\, iiKTu KhN y^^ prcscut, wutei 13 cibtaiued 

whevever wells arc sunk. All tliia 
is owing til the Gash wati-r^i b,d(iw. lie would at unuc have many nmre wells sunk, so 
as tci extend cidtivalioii till the new system of irriiijitiou be devised and carried out. 
Tlie rich soil which exists cvciywliere iu this ii'gioii will well re-lay almost at once 
the entire cost of tlie survey and the lempurary restoratiiui of the old irrigation dam 
and caual. 




We shall now return to the Atbara trip with Mr. Unpuis, pniniisiug to revert to 
Kassala later ; of coui^se it was for irrigation affairs alone that the recent expedition 
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was sent, so tliey 'nily remained tliere a few days. They relurned from Kassala ou 
20th March to Has Gojeb, aud prcweeded to lierber by the road, which does not always 
follow the Atbara, an the river flows in a wide channel, almost dry in that month. 

liiit there are large pools at 
intervals, frequently a kilo- 
ineti'o long by 100 metres, 
full of large fisli and croco- 
1 diles. The hippopotami 
which formerly abounded in 
them are nearly extinct The 
Kiver Atbara is bounded by 
tlie usual fringe of ravines, 
but the banks do not rise 
above the flood level more 
than 100 feet anywhere. In 
the last 100 miles of its course 
the river is margined by a 
dense belt of dom palms 
which is practically im- 
penetrable. J\Ir. Ihiiiuis says this difitrict may be possible to imgate by the basin 
system, but he cmuiot speak witboiit a careful aur\'ey, with levels being taken, of the 
whole river, or at lca.st of many parts of it. His visit was too brief to do more tliau give 
a general view, anil he learnt 
only that the n-i^iiin is wull 
worth the cust "f beiuj^ sur- 
veyed, correctly mapped, ;iiid || 
studie<I oarafully for inigatiuu 
enterprises. 

A« a generii] rule be 
thinks little of the wild tur- 
bulent Atbara for irrij^ation 
uses. However, he devotes 
some four pages to tliis 
general impression formed 
from an irrigation engineer's 
point of view. He specially 
advises a canal being foimcd jin-ctio-n ok ATB.iu.^ astj nit-e. 

to feed the tongue of laud 

between the Nile and the Atbani, as this fertile land could easily be reached by a 
canal. 

Mr. Dupuis gives many sectional plans and important technical information 
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I'egarding the rivers lie vi,iiteil, and an immense amount of valuiiMe calculations as to 
tlie volume of tlieir waters at <liffei'ent seasons, too scienlilic foi' a book like the present. 
As to the Atbara, he says ihat great reservoirs wonhl be needed to impound the waters 

of the floods for future use. 
Bnt he suggests that below 
Salaam junction would be the 
best place for such a dam, with 
secondary dam and canals 
below it. 

He evidently is not of 
opinion that Egj'pt (that is, 
the Nile) would be benefited 
by such a storage of the 
Atbara. IJut lie strongly 
rt'commends the formation of 
permanent villages ou the 
fertile land, supplied by means 
KASs ti \ Lio'i.-coi. pc^io.' "^ wells and tanks to store the 

rain water which falls plenti- 
fully in the wet season. ThiM, I may reuiavk, was undoubtedly tlie way in which the 
ruined citius of Xaga. Merur and others, now found in barivn i-egions, were plentifully 
supplied with water li.OPO years a,uo. and there must have been rich cmps to feed such 
exteiisivp populations ••( the 




tVe part 
mid the 



lauds 



well-to-do pei'ple. 
from yU. Diipiiis 
pictoiiid illustration!' 
fcmarkid ile journey 
unvisit<'d by Europeans since 
the days of lirtiee, with every 
expi-essioii of gratitude f<ir his 
most interesting guidance. 

Kassala. 

The opening of the riiil- 
way to Snakin will, it is liopcd, 
in some way facilitate a visit 
to Kassala. Iiord Ciiuncr 
fiireshadows other mil way 
communicatiun with this region by way of Gedaref, in his 1904 IJepnrt. At present 
they have to he visited by camel transport and with an escort. Kassala and Adarama 
ate the only towns worth naming in Sudan territor}' east of the Atbara river ; Adarama 




, 1904. 
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is about 78 miles ri-om it8 junction with the Nile. It was the heaJquarters of Osmaii 
Digna, btit is now ahijost deseiteJ. The eountry hetween Aclarama and Kassala is a 
vast plain, part of which produces cotton, and there are regions of <lwarf trees and 
biislics with stretches of coarse grass, until the fertile soil adjoining the Khor el Gash 
is reached. Here we have doin palms, tamarisk trees and thorny scrub. The Ciftsh 
is a fine water for i)art of the year, hut its tlooil is uUiinntely lost in the extreme 
flatness of the country. The natives say it has an underground channel to the Atbara, 
at Adaranni. 

Lord Crouier lins great liojies of the succes.?ful treatment of the mysterious Gash 
river, and places it in tlie projects in the first rank of necessary public works. 
Always jiractical. he ])oiutst out that for an outlay of £500,000, a direct income of 
£50,000 pL-i anuuni can hr rualii^i'il, and 100,000 acres brought under cultivation. We 

may soon see this good 
work commenced, and a 
great river put to useful 
ways to benefit the 
country. 

The \'alleys supplied 
by the Gasli are richly 
cultivated. Kassala itself 
has many gardens, and 
must be a very pleasant 
jiliice at certain seasons. 
There aie two very remark- 
able mountains, Jebels 
Alokram and Kassala, 
wliieli rise abruptly from 
the plain three miles to 




("I 



1KJCK) \[.\ltin, I!)(I4. (//.;./t(i(/".™» em/il..>,cd.) 

the east and south-cast. Tlu' highest of the peculiar dnnie-shaiied protuberances is 
2,604 feet above the tfiwn, and is visible for (io or 70 miles. Tliei* are several 
perennial sjirings in the mountains. There is a strong garrison kept there with a 
Imttalion of native irregulars, reputed the best scouts in the Sudan. The tribes are 
Beni Amers, Hadendowas and Abyssinians. There iire 200 of these scouts mounted on 
camels. They did good sen-ice for us in the war, and are the best and most suitable 
troops for peace tini& Here resides the loyal I'limily of Kl Jlorglmni, whose youthful 
head we have restored to his tradilioiinl supremacy. 

Kassala was held for us by (be Italians during the Dervish War. Its tmde la 
returning, and it has a total iio|)ulation in town and country of 23,000. The 
townspeople are principally Halenga Arabs, who are excellent cidtivators. The climate 
is healthy for eight months in the year. There is a weekly camel-post for both letters 
and parcels to and from Berber, also a weekly mail from Kerin and Massawa for letters 
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and parcels. Telegraph lines connect Suakin, Massawa, Gedaref and Gallabat. Big and 
small game of almost every kind is plentiful, from elephant to qnail, in this wide region, 
but rhinoceros and bnU'Ltlo aie rare. 



SUAKIN. 

The Oltlkt of the Sudan on tub Rkd Sea. 




Ill a pniviouM chiiiiter, we Ii'ft the railway line at llerber to speak of the places 
to the east, hy the Athara valley anil towards tlie "(fw railway leading to Suakin, 
whicli is now progressing fast lowaiils completion. It may be well, therefore, 
to say a few words about Suakin itself, which is soon to become the seaport of 
the Sudan. 

The present town of Suakin is built, partly on land and partly on an island joined 
by a causeway, still called after the gi'cat Gordon himself, " Gordon's Gate and 
Causeway." The Government buildings are siUiatcd nn tbc island, and arc imposing 
structures of coral. The population is between 6,01.10 and 7,000. The town has stroug 
defences, built against the Dcrvisli attacks, and a chain of fuvts a mile outside, but now 
there is no garrison. 

In such burning ijuarters, one of tlit hottest places on earth, it is pleasant to know 

that Erkoweit, the summer refuge of the Government, ia 4,000 feet above the sea 

and is being made happy quarters from the burning heat. It is 35 miles from Snnkin 

and possesses copious springs of excellent water. Suakin has no water, all has to 

324 
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be carried to it in skins, or obtained by the condensing from sea-water. The climate of , 
the hill station is excellent, and the place is healthy. There is a telegraph to Suakiu. 
In the winter the Iiills are capped with clomla, their slopes co\-ered with grass giving 
excellent gi-azing. The Administrator has a wooden thatched hut, and the Staff have 
mud huts with plank roofs. 

A contrast this to ihe former terrible quarters of dry Suakin. Tlie dangers of the 
coral-reef -locked harbour are to be avoided by a new port being made farther to the 
north, at Sheikli Barghoiit, whicli will be safe and easily entered in all weathers. There 
will at last be a pleasant seaport in the Red Sea, and the railway to the Sudan 
wiJl have dispelled the terrors of the dcHert, waterless caravan route to the Nile. The 
name of this new port has been altered to Bendar Sndan. 

Lieut. -Colonel I'enton, Midwinter I>ey, Captain Amery, and the Sirdar himself have 
khidly supplied many intiTc^liiiy iihotogrnphs of Kassala, Suakin, and tiie progress of 
the milwiiy. 

The eventful niodern hi.-^torioal records of Kassala and Suakin are most interesting. 
but this chapter lias run tn an inordinate length and we must deny burselves the 
pleasure of recounting them. 
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KOBDOFAN. 

The once importaDt Btate of Koi-dofttn lies DOTth of the Bahr el Grhazal and west uf the 
White Nile. Darfur extends its witle borders again due west of Kordofaii. 

It seems natural to describe this comparatively civilised and rich province first 
in order among the eastern provinces of the Sudan, as it stretches from the Nile far 
north of Omdurman, all the way to the northern boundary of the Bahr el (iliazal. Its 
western boundary is Darfur, its northern is undefinablo as yet. 

The Governor- General hna been making official inspections of Kordofan, and his 
photographs have been given mc by him with his u.'jual kindness for the illustration 
of this chapter, and I also got several from Lieut-Col. Penton, who visits the district 

in tlie course of 
his sanitary 
inspections. 

Kordofan is 
the great soui-ce of 
the trade in gum 
known in Europe 
as gum arabic 

The water 

.supply is entirely 
derived from local 
rains which form 
poolsand even lakes 
and marshes. These 
rains seem to be 
stored underground, 
the surface being 
very porous, and 

there are many wells, wliich iire often very deep. There are various water-storing 
trees in some districts called tebehli or " Homr " trees, peculiar to this region. 

These are naturally luillow, and are besides often scooped out, when used for storing 
water. They have a hole cut in the trunk, generally just above a big branch, on which 
a man can stand when drawing water. The hole is about 18 inches 8<|uare. Sound the 
bottom of the trunk a small pool is fonncd. This catches the rain during a rain-storm 
and it is then put into tlie tree by means of leathern buckets (dilwas). Some trees, 
however, in consequence of being open at the top, and having branches so formed that 
they act as gutters, fill themselves ; these are calletl El Sagat, and are naturally verj- 
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valuable. Tlie trees viiry in diameter oiiwide fri>iii 10 to 25 feet, and the water-Iioldiiig 
portion ia often 20 tiu-t hif;h. The bark is fi-eiiueiitly much c-ut about, as it is used for 
making rope and nets. Thelart^^-stof these trees are not used tor water as the trunks ai-e 
generally cracked. Water m stored remains sweet to the end of the hot weather, bo that 
gitod trees are a viiliiable form of property, and are let or sold, cither with or without 
the adjacent huid. Near a town they are a source of many quarrels. On the main 
roads aerosH tJie Har Hnni;n-, near (lUnd, the Haniais make their living by selling water 
to travcllei-s. The Dervishes did much wicked work by cutting holes at the bottom of 
tliese tri'cs and so destroying the trunk. A species of melon is the princiiml food of the 
iuliahitant-t, hut J^onlh of KI (JUid they are able to grow millet and durra. Cotton 
was once ninch grown and is still proiluced fur local use in small ipiantities. 

The best gum conies from a species of aeacia between the parallels of 1:1" and 14° 

Some forests are full 
of red gum, but are 
not as well worked as 
they nii^dit be. The 
quantities of gum 
exjiorted from the 
Sudan were very 
great, previous to 
1879, nearly 150,000 
cwbs. annually. 
This trade was 
almost stopped by 
the Dervish troubles, 
hut in 1001 had 
returneil to 170,781 
cwts. Ostrich 

feathers mostly 

come from Darfur, 

Northern and Western Koitiofan have many wild ostriches, which are hunted by the 
natives, and the flocks have been seen near 01>eiil. There is a lai>;e exjiort of cattle 
from Kordofan. 

Kl Olffiid, the chief town of Kordofan, is on an eminence of 1,700 to 2.000 feet. It 
is supplied by wells 70 to 80 feet dwp. It lias now alwut 8,000 inhabitants. This 
town resisted the Mahdi for a hmg time antl .stime of the tribes never were conquered 
by the Dervishes. Nahnil is a new town, 105 miles west of El Obeid, and has 7,000 
inhabitants. I'eople who wished to avoid the Dervishes sheltered there. All the 
trade with Darfur passes through Nahud, and there is a great demand for cotton and 
trade goods. The people, who formerly wore only the dirty loin-cloth, are now quite 
keen for flowing garments of Manchester cotton. The chief trade of the place is in cattle, 
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gam, feathers and ivory its exports. Tliere are 40 stores owiiel by Greeks, Syrians, 
Jaalin, etc. Durra is plentifnl. Nahml is the second town in Kordofan and is 
increasing, and the inha\)i bints liavo become less drunken since our occupation, and 
are improving in every way. Taiara was formerly the centre of the gum trade, but 
was destroyeil by the Dorvislies. It is now being rapidly restored to prosperity and 
has agents for its gum from Omdurman liouses, and is rapidly growing. 

Tlie recent visit of tlis (iuvcrnor-General was a great success. The photographs 
accompanying this cliapter show tlie welcome he received from a very superior native 
class. 

Dakpur. 

Darfur (or the land of tlie Fors) lies between latitudes 9° and 16" and longitudes 
22" and UH' among the central group of mountains called Jebel Murra. These 

mountains rise 1,000 
to 1,500 feet above 
the plains, which are 
400 feet above the 
Then" are 
wells 250 feet deep, 
but tliere are riveta 
in the rainy aeftson, 
wliose beds after- 
wards dry up 
entirely. There 

were 1,500,000 in- 
habitants before the 
Jlabdi's ravages. 
Now thei« are 
proliably not more 
than lialf that 
numlicr. Darfur was 
annexed to Egypt in 1874. In 1808 after the battle of Omdurman, Ali Dinar, a 
descendant of a former Sultan of Darfur, seized the throne. The liritisli Government 
officially appointed liim tlicir agent in DaHiir in 1809. He is at present left in charge, 
paying to the Sudan Government an annual tribute of £500. There lias, so far, been 
no Brilisli liesident, and the Sultan has hitherto behaved resjiectably and has 
abolished the slave trade in males, but girls anil women are still solil in the state, 
but not allowed to Ijc exported. The price of wotneii iluis traded is £4 10s. to £7 10s. 
and of girls about half tliose rates. In 1874 it took from 100 to 150 days to reach 
Fasher fntm Caii'o : the post now takes ^0 days. Et Fasher is the cliief town and 
contains, it is said, about 10,000 inhabitants. The cotton formerly grown in Darfur 
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was excellent, now there is little grown. This 
matter stioiiKl bft looked after by the Britieh 
Cotton Siii)ply Associations. Trade is greatly 
on the increase, and is princijtally with 
Omdiirnian vU\ El Obeid. There is a celebrated 
breed of lioi^es which are said to be able to 
go for 60 liours williout water. The Sultan 
is paying much attention to improving the 
breed, and has established stud fanns. Camel 
bleeding form.s tlie occupation of several tribes, 
and cattle and sheep are plentiful in the 
south. Cotton goods are much in demand and 
come from the Sudan, also sugar and tea. The 
exjiorts are feathers, i\'ory, pepper, rhinoceros 
horns ami tobacco. 

The history of events for the last twenty 
years in these distant prcivinces — Kordofan, 
Darfur and liidir el Gliazal — is too involved 
and intricate t^ be entered upon here. The 

reader is referred to tlie interesting account of Zubeir Pasha, in Slatin's work, and the 

story of Kinin i'aslia (and the Stanley Expedition sent for his relief) and for more 

recent events, to Count ClficJicirs AiKjIo-Enmili'iii Siidtin, Jlistofim/ Sec/ion. 

Kordofan has been brnuglii, under tlie diivct foutrol of the Sudan Coverument, 

and the ]iei>ple 

welcome our rule, 

as the hap]iy faces, 

in the illustrations 

of the Clovernor- 

Geueral's Inspec- 
tions, abundantly 

prove. Darfur it 

will take longer 

to bring under 

civilisation. The 

condition of Darfur, 

and indeed of 

Kordofan, was so 

bad that even the 

intrepid Sehweiu- 

furth did not 
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attempt to enter 
them. In his 5eaj-i 

of Africa he speaks 
of those regions 
being (forty years 



from the Siiltaii of 
that a few vvoril:^ h 
exist, and 1 seamlieil 
couKl I fiml. Biu'ck!; 
if he ever was at Uar 
interuslinji, savt' to n- 
Davfiir. I'.urckliindL 
travcil..'.! willi a 
caruvaii uf hbive 
traders acrt>SM tiio 
Sudan in e\'eiy 
direction to and 
from SlientU, which, 
in his day, 1813, was 
tlie most important 
trade mart of tlie 
countiy. He had 
entered tiie southeni 
eoiintrj' in the same 
way, starting from 
Assuaii, and joinin>{ 
the caravan under 
the pretext of being 



Uiiriur, 
id to h 
in vain 
avdt ma 



e said 
for any 
na.'ed 



to be quite unsafe 
for any traveller 

without a strong 
escort, and perhaps 
not even then. 
I'e tlie rick describes 
much the same 
condition of afifaire 
in his time, and 
although he ob- 
tained a high- 
sounding document 
lie engraves, he never got there. Wheu I found 
libout Karfur, I thought some old pictures might 
illustrated work, ancient or modern, but nothing 
to travel anywhere lie wished to visit, but I doubt 
sed the country at all, he does not tell much that is 
luian wa-i tlieu (ISKi) under the rule of the King of 
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IIUUCKHAHDT. 



in senrcli for ii |i^ 
long-lost cousin. A 
modern Kiirckhaixll, 
witli aKoiIak, wuiilil 
have brought limiii; ' 
a wonderful " baji " 
of snap-shots. He 
tells unpleasant in- 
cidents of prai'-ticos 
of the magnates nf 
Kordrtfim. Oneixiten- 
tate, a Mnssiilinan 
of high degree, 
exercised his rights 
over a cousin, a 
lieautiful young girl, 
and seizetl her aa a 

piece of family propeity, lo sell the poor thing at an enormous price intu the liarem 
of a northern poti.'ntatc. Of cuurHe Bni-ckhardt travelling with slave ilealers, saw 
frightful scenes of brutality — he concludes by the remark that in all his wanderings 
with these merchants he never met one possessed of a single redeeming feature of what 
we know as humanity. 

These caravans bnldly made tliuir way across the desert 
direction, mei-chanls iu frailins, giuji, camels, horses, cloth, < 
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river in every 
, ivuvy, cattle, hut 
mainly dealers iu 
wretched liumanity. 
AbyHsinia piovided 
the most beautiful 
girls, while Darfiir 
was the source of 
the supply of boys, 
who had l>een speci- 
ally brutally treated. 
All men and women 
were sold for labour 
or for the northern 
armies (a new trade 
just then s])ringiug 
up). The prices 
and ail the sources 
of supply and de- 
z 2 
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mand of all sorts of goods are given. It is horrible reading. Were it not that Biirckhardt's 
pages are interspersed with other matter, one would never want to see the book again. 
Ihit in his way he was the pioneer of many sorts of intelligence. This intrepid traveller 
discovered Abu Simbel, Philae and all the temples between Philae and Wadi Haifa that 
are now threatened by the waters of the great Dam. He had even time to make plans of 
the temples and to copy tlie Greek inscriptions thereon. IInpa88a7it he remarks that the 
people of Berber are the most depraved he ever met, excepting those of Suakin. Shendi 
and its people he seems to have nmch liked. But the caravan masters from Darfur had 
a much liiglier reputation for honoural»le dealing than those of the eastern centres 
of trade. Hon\ ever, each province is spoken of as tlie mart for certain varieties of 
slaves, showing how engrained with all tratiic slave-dealing had become, and 
Burckhardt, after a long survey of tlie matter of slavery, says there is not the smallest 
hope for its abolition in Africa itself as long as tliese countries are possessed by 
Mussulmans, whose religion gives them the excuse to make war on idolatrous negroes, 
and who consider slaves as a medium of exchange in lieu of money. The only chance 
for the unf(U'Lunatc l)lack will be "some wise and grand plan, tending to the civilisation 
of the Continent . . . the education of the sons of Africa in their own country and 
by their own countrymen." He gives all credit to England for the efforts to abolish 
the Atlantic slave trade, which he says is trifling compared with that of the interior. 
How wondrously has all that Burckhardt deemed hopeless come to pass — all he 
dreamed of and more. The whole of our Sudan is now held for absolute freedom 
for its natives of everv hue, and at last these unfortunate creatures will have a chance 
they never had before. 

Th(i Moslem customs which made slavery what it was are kept in check, and 
they are becoming, we hope, as earnest luiters of slavery as ourselves, under the 
British Flag. But still they ucimI watching and a preventive service all round the 
frontiers. They would be slave dealers, it is to be feared, were these precautions 
to be relaxed. 

A portrait is given of Nur l)ey Angara, of whom mention is frequently made 
in Slatin's Fire <nid Sn'onl in tlir Siuhtn, and in Ohrwalder's and other books 
describing the Gordon troubles and the efforts made to save him. This man was 
Governor of Darfur, and a certain amount of trust was put in him. He is still alive at 
Omdurman, and pensioned for his loyalty, so is likely to be long on the hands of the 
Government. It is wise [>olicy to encourage such men, former leaders, such as Nur Bey 
Angara and Zubeir Basha, to throw their interests into our keeping. It touches the 
oriental mind of the masses to show them that loyalty to the English rule is on the 
paying side. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE BAHR EL GHAZAL 

CAPTAIN BETH ELL'S VISIT TO THE NIAM-NIAM. 




I FROM THX BAHR BL QHAZAL. 

{Dalamie^ Bex.) 
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CHAI'TEU XVII. 

Thk Haiih kl Ghazal Province, 

This vast province was nol occupied luitil 1901, and ia not yet fully explored 
and mapped. It is boun<led sonth and west by tlie Congo watershed and nortliwards 
by the Bahr el Ghazal river wliieh ponrs into the Nile through I^^ke No. 
Schweinfurth visited it upwards of thirty years ago. Since those days the land has 
certainly changed for the worse, roads being obliterated and entire trilves having 
migmted elsewhere. Tliere are great possibilities, however, from such a well-watered 
region, with alluvial soil and fertilising granite detritus. The great production now 
is ivory, which, in order to protect the elephants from extermination by indiscriminate 




slaughter, has been proclaimed a guvci 
the northern regions. The wide extent. 
and Kordofan bound tlie Bahr el (Ihii; 
Sparkes Bey with a strong nntive fovcf 
Meahnt el Kek to I'cconnoitre and imn 
friends with the natives and explaining 
oirouit by Wau, Fort Desaix, Euniljck 
The Jnr river was found Ijlocked with 
in cutting it till -June, 1902. A imtr 



nroent monopoly. Elepliants still abound in 
i)f the still unexplored territories of Darfur 
;a! region to the north. In November, 1900, 
' and five liritish oiticers went by steamer to 
ide exoureious through the country, making 
• the position of aifairs. They made a long 
Tonj, and back to the Nile at Shamb^. 
sudd and Lieutenant Tell, R.N., was ocoupied 
■ol was made to Deim Zuheir, Telgnna and 
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Foi^a by Major Boulnoia, who was appointed Mudir of the province. The natives 
were most friendly, the Nuers alone gave trouble, and bad to be chastised, with 
the i-esiilt tliat now all tribes are (^uite loyal. Sparkes Bey afterwards made 
long tours in the south and south-west of the provinces, and found the Sultan of the 
Niam-Nianis most friendly. Unfortunately the members of our expedition suffered 
severely from fevers and Major Boiilnois had for a time to resign command, but 
next year returned in good health. The headquarters are at Wan under the Mudir, 
Major Boulnois, and several white officers, including Captain Bethel!, the present 
Inspector. There is also a garrison of native troops with posts stationed at; Shambd, 
Kunibek, Tonj, T)eim Zubeir, etc. 




The resources of the great Bnbr el Ghazal province are as yet niideveloped. Many 
varieties of india-ruliber and gutfu-percha trees are plentiful, and the natives are 
experts in collecting this valuable source of revenue. Count Gleiohen's invaluable report 
on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan gives much space to this subject. The forests will 
some day be exploited for the ti-ees that produce tannin, tlie lark of which fetches a 
good price in Onidurman market. The damage done in the forest regions by fires is 
gi«at, yet there are many fine trees left here and there, showing what good supplies of 
timber can be expected under the care of the Forestry Department. There are several 
varieties producing satinwood and others resembling mahogany, while the bark is good as 
a febrifuge, and the seed produces an oil useful to keep off flies, etc., from wounds and 
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the attacks of poisonous Hies. Bees are plentiful and large quantities of hooey are 
collected. Salt is foun<i only in the west, but is in demand everywhere. The Dinkas 
are fair cultivators, but now only raise one crop a year. Were they not too lazy to 
extirpate locusts, they might raise much more crops than they do. They exchange ivory 
for cattle in the north and are very fond of bartering their produce for beads, brass wire 
and for cloth, in tlie lines where Government posts bring thetn in contact with ci\'ili3ation. 
Iron mines are plentiful und analysis shows in several cases 47 per cent, of pure iron. 
Copper ore is rich, tlie mines are at Hofrat el Nahas, ou the borders of Darfur. The 
Dinkas are far behind as yet in civilisation, the men go naked, the women wear leather 
aprons fore and aft. It is evident that their wauta ai'e few, but as tliey become civilised, 




THE BAHR BL OHAEAL I MOUTH Of THB RIVBR KOHL. »'■■ »■ I- aam.it. 

the country being at peace, they will settle down to industry, and are an intelligent 
race. The Niam-Niams in the south are, however, far more intelligent, and great 
hunters. They iiad a bad reputation as cannibals, but assert that lliey only ate 
their enemies taken in war. As war is at an end there will be an excuse for 
abandoning this objectiouohle diet Schweinfurth liad no doubt of their being 
cannibals and gives au ugly story of what be actually saw ; an old hag watcluog an 
abandoned infant, anxiously wailing for its death, that she might cook the corpse for the 
family meal. However, we must hope that the tribe have become total abstainers from 
such delicacies. All accounts represent the Niam-Niams as likely to benefit by 
civilisation and the establishmeut of our rule, The hiiirdreasing of the men of all 
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the triljes of the Bahr el Ghazal is an elaborate affair : the women are less given to 
these adornments tlian the men. The men cultivate their beards, which are much 
admired, if long. Tlie Niam-Niams are so much lighter-coloured than the other 
tribes, that they consider themselves " White Men." They make a coarse white 
cloth, and as the Niams are all clothed, they may be purchasers of such goods 
when the communications are opened up. Their land abounds with elephants, 
eland, rhinoceros, and buffalo. Their arms are bows, arrows and spears. They 
were converts to Islam, but tliey now have abandoned that faith, and merely 
believe in the existence of a God. Missionaries, of the right sort, would certainly 
be useful here. This great province must be very populous, but no accurate census 
appears as yet to l)e possil)le among such a wild people. Gessi Pasha, one of Gordon's 
most trusted lieutenants, said that in one year, in the Dervish times, 100,000 slaves 
were torn from the I'tihr el Ghazal alone. 

The newly add^^l province cannot l)e exi>ected to pay its way for a long time to 
come, but it has great possibilities in store. The amount charged against it in 1903 
was £17,058 while the return was but £3,050. But much of the outlay was for 
permanent works, not fairly chargeable to income account. But its future is assured 
as it has immense agricultural possibilities, and is the most promising of all the 
provinces. 

A memorable event in the history of the new province has just occurred. It is 
pleasant to hear (November, 1904) that Sir Reginald Wingate has paid his first official 
visit to Wan. He is always the envoy of peace and good- will; at the same time 
he can show the iron hand when necessary, and this is well-known all over the 
Sudan. " Les braves Pielges " do iK^t seem to take our peaceful treatment of the natives 
as complimentary to their management of the adjoining Congo State. 

However, in time all frontier unrest will settle down, and meanwhile we must 
manage our own regions in our own way, which seems on the whole to be much 
appreciated by our new subjects. There is a report that arms which may be 
used against us are very easily obtained on the border. Of course we must not 
allow the importation of arms without our authority. 

Sir Reginald Wingate has just sent me (December, li.)04) some photographs from 
remote parts of this great province. These were taken by Captain Bethell of the 
Egyptian Artillery, who has recently visited Sultan N'dorma of the Niam-Niam tribe in 
south r»ahr el Ghazal. Along with the photographs I have been sent the full 
description of Captain lietlieU's adventurous expedition, which will be found valuable 
as the first of the kind of this almost unknown province. Being written on the spot, 
enhances its value, while Captain Bethell writes in such graphic style that liis narrative 
is peculiarly interesting. 
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A Walk asd a Visit in the Bahe kl Ghazal. 

This year being in the Bahr el Ghazal on military duty, I had tie gootl fortune tit 
be transferred temporarily to Siidnn Civil Government for duty in the Wan disti-ict 
aa an inspector, for it ended in my making one of the most iiitereating trips that can 
be made in this province. 

On arriving at Wan, the liead-quarters of the Mudiria from the post where I 
was stationed, I found I hail been detailed to visit Sultan Tambura, a loyal Niam-Niain 
chief, whost; country hes about 150 
miles due south of Wau, and alront 
60 miles north of the Nile and Cimgo 
vabershed. 

A year or so ago, this chief was 
visited by the Governor of the Enhr 
el Ghazal, aud ever since then he haw 
always rendered the greatest assistance 
to Government by supplying carriers, 
and sending in men as recruits. 

It took some days gi'tting lojicther 
my kit and supplies fi>r the maich 
there and back. Tambura had been 
told that an inspector was coming U> 
visit him, and had sent his brnili^'i- 
Mnfwi in. with many carrievH for my 
party; everything had to be made up 
into 50 Ih. loads, and amongsl llif 
things J liaJ to take were bales i}f 
doth and beads, for presents to small 
chiefs, and for the purchiisu uf supplies 
on the road ; tents for myself, aud the 
doctor, who was accompanying me. 
and a small Berthon boat. 

Between Wau and Tambura's country there is now iiu extensive tract of 
uninhabited country, which in the old days was thickly populated, but slave trading 
and inter-tribal wars have broken many of the tribes up, leaving only small remnants 
in what usetl to be populous districts, and the few that were left in the centre of the 
Bahr el Ghazal sought protection either with Binkas or the Niam-Niame, and became 
their slaves. TJiere are two ways of getting into Tambura's comitry, one to follow the 
course of the River Jur, which runs through it, or to <ise the native track, known as the 
" SikaAtesh " or "thirsty road," in the dry weather. 1 left Wau the beginning of June 
with an escoit of thirty men antl eighty carriers ; the escort was more of a badge of 
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aiitlnmty than anvlliiiiit elsiv for the natives of the liiihr el Gliazal haw the greatest 
resju'L-t fi.r a man wiifi a ;;iin. even if it is of the oldest i>attern, broken l*yond repair, 
anil IiLst Init iu>t least without annniinition. In two dajs' uiart-h I hai) gut clear of the 
villaj-eiJ in tlie Wau ■Urttricl. anil taking the " Sika Ate.sli " I struck into the forest due 
Roiith ; for some way on this track, as is the custom in the Kahr el Gliazal. rest huta had 
been l.nilt at intervals of fifteen to twenty niile.s close to water, and at nijihl in the 
tainy season, these huts ai-e ctf the <ireatest service. I liad to give u[> marching in the 
aftemiKiu, and do a longer one in the luomiug, as the thunilerstorms, which are verj' 

heavy at this time of year, generally 
came on at that time, turning every- 
thin>.' in a few minutes into a sea of 
mud and water. The track for several 
diiys lay over undulating country, 
covered with scrub, and in many 
places it was hardly visible, as the 
new grass had overfirowii it. I saw 
many tracts of elephants, hippos and 
rliiufneros, and once of eland, of 
whii'li tliere are a few in the Bnhr el 
Ghaza], and whenever I wanted meat 
for tlie men, I invariably came across 
girafle. which the men begged me to 
sbool, gii-afftt meal being greatly 
iip]>n:<.'iat(-d liy the native on account 
of its HweetncHH ; as a matter of fact, I 
.>;liot very little game, most of it l>eing 
inland. On the borders ofTambura's 
country about 100 miles south of Wau, 
the character of the country changed, 
lieiug broken up by small mountain 
ridges, extending south nearly to the 
watershed. Another forty miles on, I 
marched into one of Tamlmrn's most northern villages U-longing to a small Bil 
ami a Sheikh, who had built huts for our use, and hail prepared food for the men. 
The next day I moved to CJedi, a brother of Tandiura, who told mc when I got 
thei^e, he had onlers to feed me lor a couple of days, as Tiimbura was certain I was very 
hungry and tired from iny long march thi'ough the forest, (ledi had prepared food for 
all of UK, and I was rather taken aback when one of bis men brought me a tin basin full 
■of Htewed chickens and vegetables for my own consumption, for if this is the 
Niiim-Niiim idea of tocMl, it is not to be wondered that the Dinkas have nicknamed the 
.Zaudoli race, Xiam-Niam or " great feedera." In this village I also got the native beer 
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{Om hithil) iif tlie country fur the fii-Nt time, wliich le quite clear, and not unlike EngliBh 
beer i[i taste hikI colour : it is brewed from " telabuii " or clu»iiie, and is far Buperior to 
the " marisaa " of the Sudan : here too I saw many Bilandas, whose chief object in life is 
to excel one anot]i<a' in haird^esHin^ : many of them interweave their hair witli small 
strips of hamlioo nil it stands out round their head like the brim of a Biraw hat. 

Tambura's village lies some tliirty-five miles to the south of Gedi, and I reached 
it after two days' marching : the country was still very hilly, but as the ridges run north 
ami south, we had vorj' little up and down work to do, the track running at the foot of 
the niountahiH. 

Tamlnna luul linilt bridf^es over the worst of tlie Xliors and had widened the 
track for some ten miles out of his village : three miles out of it lie met me with his chief 

-_ ■ ■ men, with not a riHe between them. 

Tambuia led the way to his own 
-* ■* encloBuie, in the out«r court of which 

weiL' three large "dahr el-tor" or ox 
liacks, so called fmm tlieir long ridge 
roof : these ho gave over to me for the 
use of the men, and in another court I 
fonnd one for myself well built and well 
floored. Tambuni's own house, and the 
huts of iiis many wives l»eing in another 
enclusuve at the back. Tanihura, after 
t;iviiig me Lea, left me, having told me 
lie had ]iut his cook at my disposal, and 
being oxtrenusly hungry aft«r the march, 
it for him, rather wondering what 
sort of a cook Tambura kept, and I was 
surprised on his answering " soupe " and 
'• poulet " on my asking him what there 
was to eat. I found out afterwards that 
Tambura had got lum fmm tlie French ; besides this cook, Tambura picked up 
many civilised notions from them as well, thuugh his knowledge of the langut^ 
is limited to "Oui." Tliey, tlie Freneh, were in the IJahr el (.ilia^al some yeara, 
and they bailt a jrost in Tiinibiira's village, which they calleil Fort Hossinger. 
During the time 1 spent in Tiimbura's villiigi', I had plenty to do ; many days 
were spent in interviewing his chief men. and finding out from tliem about their 
villj^res and ])eople. "ne morning I reviewed Tambura's army, which is armed 
with weapons of all sorts and Hixes, and wa^ nuieh amused with their march past, 
when the whole lot filed past nit^ headeit by a bund of ilninis, bugles, and long horns 
made of elephant tusks. I obtained many interesting photographs of the village and 
people, ami could not help comparing Tanibnra when I photographed him in front of Ids 
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chief men to " Old King Cole,'* for he would insist on sendini^ for his long pipe. Another 
very interesting one was that of Tanibura and his mother, for this old dame is extremely 
proud of her son, and would always follow him about on important occasions with a 
drawn knife. Tambura's village is a v^ery large one, and contains some of most of the 
tribes in the Bahr el Ohazal ; the huts are well built of the type common to these 
countries, with cultivated ground round them. Although Tambura is a Niam-Niam 
himself, he has very few Xiam-Niams in his country, and amongst these cannibalism is 
now unknown. There is also in his village a large colony of refugees from Khartoum and 
Omdurrnan, who have ])een sent back by the (lovernment ; these people seemed very 
pleased at getting back to tlieir old country, ])ut complained bitterly of the want of 
clothes, the nearest tree sullicinu the women -folk for their daily toilette. 

Towards the end of my stay, I heard that Sultan N'dorma, whose countrj" 
lies to tlie south, was on liis way to pay me a visit. A few days after, lie came 
in with a large following of P|»earnien and riHemen : it was the first time N'dorma 
had paid a visit to a representative of the Government, and as it is a very rare 
thinii: for one Sultan to visit another, it was most curious to watch the formalities 
they observed to one another. It was especially noticeable in tlie messengers that 
NMorma sent in to us ; on getting near us they would first divest themselves of 
all their weapons, and after they had heard our answer, they knelt down and brushed 
the ground in front of our feet with their hands and dei)arted running ; this I 
afterwards learnt was their sign of satisfaction. Tambura had paraded all his riflemen 
in an open space to receive N'dorma, and when his came in both lots filed past us. 
Manv of N'dorma's men were verv interestiu'j:, some were Niam-Niams wearing their 
tribal head-dress, a small straw hat, surmounted by long feather plumes dyed black, 
others were chiefly Bilandas and J*anibias : the spearmen were armed with large 
wicker-work shields and s]Kars, inside the shield they carried a curved throwing knife, 
which is very common among tribes just north of the equator. N'dorma and I 
mutually exchanged presents and during the few days he was at Tambura's I had many 
long talks with him about the policy of the (Jovernment, his country and the i>eople in 
it ; at last he went ofl', taking with him the English and Egyptian flags, which he had 
specially asked for at first. 

About the beginning of August, I left on my backward journey, very sorry to 
say good-bye to Tambura, who had proved a real good host, though a black one, 
but rather glad at the same time to think I had something more in front of me 
than the eternal chicken for breakfast, lunch and dinner, for there is very little else 
in the way of meat in this country. 

The return march was rather severe, as the heavy rains had swollen many of the 
Khors to large streams, which necessitated using the Berthon boat, also a great deal 
of the track was under water, and 1 was not sorry to reach Wau and get my trip ended. 

A. B. BETHELL. 

{Captain Royal ArHUcry,) 
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When the photograpliB from tlie NiHiii-Niaiii country reached me from Sir Eeginald ^^^^| 
Wingate I was struck with the atiitudea of the fighting men, BtaniUng on tlie left leg, ^^^H 
the right foot pressed against the thigh. This attitude and the extraordinary athletic ^^^H 
leaping exercises, vaulting clean into the air, Bfcnick me aa familiar. Searching through ^^^H 
I'etherick'B Travch in CaUral Africa (1869, London edition) I fonnd engravings of ^^^| 
waiTiors in the identically same attitudes. ^^^^| 

The jumping evolutions of the Atwots and the iilustrations of the shields and hows ^^^^| 
and other implements, are all figured in Schweinfurth's Bmrt of Africa. That would ^^^^| 
be expected, but the gymnastic fents might have undergone change in the forty ^^^^^| 
years since those travellers visited these regions. Scliweiufurth's hook reads as ^^^^| 
fresh as when he wrote it, and it is pleasant to ^ ^^^^| 


think that that great traveller and botanist is 
Btill alive and well. I see him frequently in 
Cairo — what an opening up the " Heart of 
Africa " has had since his adventurous visit. 

One of the most remarkable careers is that, 
of Zubeir Pasha, still living, who was once n 
power in this and the adjoining provinces. In 
Gordon's time, though known to he the gi-eatest 
dealer in slaves in the Sudan, he had become 
Buch a power in these remote regions that 
Gonlou actually propoaeil to employ Zuboir 
to keep order in thiH district. Five years 
previously Gordon had b> jiunish him for aluvv- 
dealing. But Zuheir hated the Mahdi and 
Goi-don hoped to use his influence in the Sudan 
to prevent those districts falling into the 
Dervish hanils. When Khartovmi was sur- 






rounded by tlie Dervishes, the Hritisli Govern- ^^^^H 
ment were fain tu use Znheir's services to /:i bkiu (■a^ii\. ^^^^H 
communicate with Gordon, and he iiiimed his price, £50 down to the messenger, £400 ^^^| 
for bringing a reply in lifty days, or £800 within thirty days. But nothing came of ^^^| 
it, though the whole terms named and offered are on record. Zubeir must have been ^^^| 
supposed to he a useful tool to retain. He hul the mnk of a Pasha. £2,000 a year of ^^^| 
salary, and vast possessions in the Sudan. ^^^^| 
Slatin probably knows more of Zubeir thiin any one. At one time Alidullahi ^^^| 
was in Zubeir'a hands a prisoner. This was liefore he had an idea of proclaiming ^^^H 
himself Mahdi, and he was with his family opposing Zubeir's entry into Darfur. ^^^| 
Zubeir spared his life, and in gratitud.; the future Mahdi tfdd ZuWir that he had had a ^^^H 
dream, and it had been shown to him that he (Zubeir) was to be the expected Mahdi! ^^^H 
" 1 told him," said Zubeir, " that I was not the Mahdi, but when I liecame aware of the ^^^| 
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wickedness of the Arabs and liow tliey blacked the roads, I came to open them and 
establish trade." Zubeir on this occasion concluded peace in Kordofan, Darfur and 
Bahr el Ghazal. Whatever his other crimes he never could be accused of sympathy 
witli the Mahdi. 

He was eviled to (Jibraltar for two years and liis property in the Sudan was of 
course lost in the Dervisli war. After Kitchener's couijuest of Khartoum, lie begged to 
be allowed to retuin. 

He is now very ohi. He lives on his paternal estates, Geila near Khartoum, and 
is a great agriculturist. He haw laid aside all his olil objectionable habits, and ia now a 
tall old niau, rather good-looking, and very fond of showing himself in his Pasha's 
uniform at all functions, aiul never loses a chance of putting in an appearance at the 




Palace. He niii)fars thus in si'veriit of our pliotogtaphs. He is now quite harmless, and 
his sympathy with us and antipatby to the Mahdi. joined to a uni(|ue knowledge of even- 
remote province, has made bis friendship vnluable. Sir Koginahl U'ingate likes liiiii. 
and most of those in pttwer have a certain amount of i-espect for the old, once powerful. 
Znbeir Pawha. Yet, when there was a deputation of native chiefs, a few yeai-s ago, fi-oni 
the Bahr el Ohazal, it was seen that the poor " braves " ti'etnbled in every liuib. and 
could hanlly be restrained fiom boltin^' wiien tliey saw their old enemy in sold laco 
standing beside our governing powers— they foareil we were all slavc-dealei-s, aftei' all : 
1 was told this by Colonel Fergussou. who was present. 

Zubeir Pasha's career was indeed varied. At one time a slave-dealer on a great 
scale, with slave caravans connecting the equator and the north ; at another, Zul>eir 
the titled and pensioned pasha, asked by Gordon to help him to " smash ^lahdisni '" 
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— again offered the holy title of Mutidi by the man who took it himself, then exiled, 
afterwards pardoned, and now an energetic supporter of the English Dominntion. 
He is now a weak old man, respticted by some, feared even yet by others. It is a 
wonderful talp, one that could only liave happened in thte country of contrasts. Let 
us hope the old man may have a peaceful diaath, among the English people, whom, 
after all his strange career, he really seeme to love, and to whom, in his old days, he 
has tried to be of service in practieal civilisation. As a gi-eat agriculturist, his 
property at Geila is an object lesson of much value in the efforts we are moking to teach 
the importance of improving the tillage and variety of the best-paying crops. 



As the first inspetti(jii <if the remotest province by the Governor-General is worthy of 
record, I give the Official Report of the Ministrj' of War which reached mc aflcr thia chapter 
wae in type. 

" Tbp Minislrj- of War Iihs just puhlishoil an ufltcul narrsUte describing tlii> SinJiii',-. ri-,-ent iniBsiaii U. tliB 
ramote sUtiDim of AnglcEgiiitiaa jimHlicfiinj in the Sudan. The Birdnr «it)] liis sUS »'l uu( from Ehartouin 
<m HoTciubcr Tth, traTelling hv «teann'r ^* far im W»n. "XVe joumej to tliat point ocrupipd slightly oTCr ten 
dajB. I'he occuion ttus a. mcniorahlc nni?, m it wM the flret time t]ie QoTemor-Qenentl of tlic Su<lui had. 
penetnited to tlie hmri of llie Balir A Ohana] prorinoe. Aflfr doroting a couple of duTs to ins]wction dutitu, 
the Sirdar convoked an uf^^mblv of (]|.. ,.lll.-,.rt> and functionaries of the pniyincc, the |irinni>al alidklis ..iid 
rulers of the eurrunnding tribes, as nell an the Catliulic miwionaries of the region. Among the native pot^ntuleit 
prsBeitt wore the SalloQ of Faroge and ths Sultan of the Oinka tribe. The Sultan of the Niani'Siaiiia, thdn^h 
trnTelling Dorthward vritlj all pomible upeed, i]id not reaeh the TendexTOUn in time lo MMnd lli« Smlar'a 
leoeption. 

" The latter delivered an sddres*. e»iitarniiig lo the aasemblj the politieoi inlentionsof the new Goiornniont. 
Ho enjoined them to refuse to lend llieir earn lu repoiU eretlitjng the Goveniuieut with the least inlontion of 
■uthoriiing slarerj', or other unlawful arts, lie aereretjr reproved the iodoleoce and dialoialti of eome of the 
auxiliary tribes, and coni-hided with a peroration inriliaB them all to co-operate irith the Oavemment (owanU 
the peacefiU ailniinintration, the welfare, arnl jirosporitj of the Bahr el Qliaiial. This allocution produced a 
iwlutarjr impression on the native chiefs— an elfect fnrtiiar reinforced hy a distribution of presents to those who 
have hitherto ehown i1ictiiw1vc» friendly to the Sudan Qoremment, 

■' During the slay iit Wau. it wn> found that the River Jur ia navigable for 70 mile« tn the south of the 
town, at least during aii inLiiithn of the year. At Wau the Sirdar inspected the gutt«.]Mirclia plantations now 
heing cultivated from wliicli favonraMe result.H arc anttdiiated. Passing through Ueshm-el-lUti.and inspecting 
tile militarj po«tfi at Tniifllift. Ki^UjV, Mchit, Renk, Kawa, and Dueim, the Hiriinr and his retinue finally 
reached Khartoum on XotemluT 27th." 
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N.B.— This volume is not a mere caialogue of Mr. Ward's Qreeic Coini, as its title seems to convey. 

"It is a vivid general sketch of Greek Sites and Cities, with hundreds of Illustrations, 
I know no such book on the subject. I am delighted to possess it"—D, J, HOGARTH. 

GREEK COINS rlSk PARENT CITIES. 

By JOHN WARD, F.S.A 

With upwards of 500 Illustrations, 4 Maps, many Portraits, and 1,000 Autotypes of the most 

beautiful Coins in the World. Crown 4to. gilt. 25s. net. 

" . . . pleasantly written, and testify to the vivid interest which Mr. Ward feels in modem research into the 
past. The public is greatly indebted to collectors who thus do their best to make the public sharers in their 
possessions. " — Spectator. 

" This is a work of original design and of singular fascination. . . . The illustrations of the coins are so 
admirably rendered that they show the minute workmanship almost as well as it can be seen on the pieces themsvlves. 
There is also an abundance of other illustrations representing scenery, statuary, buildings, and people." — Monti it}^ Post. 

*' The reader . . . will without doul>t be charmed by the magnificent plates which accompany it. . . . 
Mr. Ward is fortunate in the state of his coins. . . . We doubt if anything finer is known than the four Syracusan 
Medallions. " — Tinus. 
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With 500 Examples of Scarabs from the Authors Collection, many Royal Portraits, and other Illustrations. 

Translations by F. LLEWELLYN QRIFFITH, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. net. 

" . . . not only every siudcnl of l''gyi>l<'logy, l)ut all wiio are intcrc>tcd in antiquities, will be charmed with 
this beautiful and instructive, yei never pretentious volume." — Spi-rtator. 

" The volume is one of tliose thai really add to the knowledge (^{ the general reader — without boring him — and 
that the expert can also regard with approving good will.'" — Jinies. 

"The value of Mr. Ward's book lies in the excellent photographs of his fine collection, and in the accurate 
transcripts and translations of the text which he has provided." — Gttivdian. 
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"^ Practical Guide for Esivpt'^ Fifth Thousand. 'SoZ pp.., 320 Illustrations. js. 6d. net. 

By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 

Dedicated hv Permission to EARL CROMER, (r.C.B., c^^c. 
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'* There is not a dull page in the lx)ok." — 'rimes. 

" The firm pencil of a man sure of his facts." — Si. f attics' s 

Gazette. 
"The volume is one that ordinarj' readers will enjoy." — 

IVorld. 
** An indispensable companion to all who go to Kgypt.'' — 

Graphic. 



" Just what is wanted.' — Vanity Fair. 

"An extremely interesting book.'* — /*/// Mail 

Gazette. 
*' A book of sterling value." — .Standard. 
*' A perfect picture of the country as it is to-day." — 

Irish limes. 
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